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PAUPER LUNATICS. 


OF the calamities flesh is heir to, the one conspicuously the most appalling 
to our apprehensions, and the least within our power to guard against, is 
lunacy. Any man, at any moment, may be thus visited; and, therefore, 
every man’s interest it is, while he is in a sane state, to look well to institu- 
tions established for so deplorable a condition: it is his paramount interest 
to insist upon the most approved arrangements for care and cure ; to detect 
and remedy abuses; to place such institutions, if that be possible, out of 
the range of corrupt and sordid motives; to stipulate for a system of inspec- 
tion, of too wakeful and public a character to be easily evaded ; and thus 
to secure to himself, beforehand, as far as precaution can go, something 
like fair treatment. Such is—if not the hardness of human nature, at least 
such is its indisputable indolence, there is no trusting to spontaneous kind- 
ness, and certainly not to steady and continuous kindness, for the fulfil- 
ment of what are styled the duties of humanity, especially when neither 
eigen by the impulses of affection, nor imposed by respect for opinion. 

hese duties are often onerous and expensive, and beyond the reach of 
many who are called upon to perform them, and sometimes painful, and 
even disgusting, and such as nature shrinks from; and then a reluctant 

rformance is all that even payment can exact, or authority extort. 

What is everybody’s business is nobody’s ; and so general is the convic- 
tion that such business will not be performed at all, that recourse is had, by 
common consent, to the sanctions of the legislature to enforce the dis- 
charge. Hence arises the necessity for asylums, and provisions of relief for 
poverty and age—for those who have neither the means of subsistence left 
them, nor friends to supply the loss. And if provision for the pauper can 
only be secured by an act of the legislature, the necessity for placing the 
lunatic—and, above all, the pauper lunatic—under especial protection, is 
still more imperative. The pauper, if refused relief by the proper autho- 
tities, can appeal to the magistrate; but the lunatic is, for the most part, 
utterly incapable of such appeal, and if, in a lucid interval, he be capable 
of applying for redress, he is more. likely to be repulsed than relieved, and 
his very complaints be numbered among his hallucinations. 
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But such protection, it will be said, is already afforded. Lunatics are 
actually placed under the tutelage of the Chancery ; and, with authority 
so unlimited, or at least so indefinite, as is that of the court, all abuses in 
the management of lunatics surely might be promptly remedied. Yes, in a 
hundred places we read lunatics are so protected ; but books and facts— 
especially law-books and facts—are frequently at variance; and the fact 
in this case is, that it is the rich lunatic only who is under the Chancel- 
lor’s guardianship. With respect to the rich lunatic, too, it is rather his 
property than his person with which the court is concerned ; at least, 
where no property appears, we never yet could learn—let law-books say 
what they will—that the lunatic was ever the better for the honour of so 
distinguished a guardian. So far as the persons even of rich lunatics are 
concerned, the Chancellor’s supposed authority is delegated to a Medical 
Commission, consisting of five physicians and a secretary, all appointed by 
the College, but perhaps approved by him. Returns, at all events, are 
annually made to his court; but let the reader learn—it will probably be 
new to him—that no returns are made of pauper lunatics. The Commis- 
sioners visit all mad-houses within the pale of their jurisdiction—a few 
miles only round London; but, in the clause which directs them to make 
returns of lunatics, pauper lunatics are expressly excepted; and, if the 
Commissioners do bend their lofty regards upon them, it is by straining the 
terms of their authority, and not in consequence of any orders or powers 
specifically entrusted to them. Remonstrances, it seems, they rarely make ; 
and when they do, they appear—and no wonder, unauthorized as they 
are—to be treated with pretty uniform contempt. Mr. Warburton we 
shall find generally forgetting such remonstrances were ever made, and, 
when occasionally brought to his recollection, bearing testimony to his own 
neglect of them. 

The office of this Medical Commission, then, amounts to visiting, once in 
the year—some of the larger establishments twice—and reporting upon the 
condition and management of those lunatics, who may, perhaps, with 
some small degree of propriety, be said to be under the Chancellor’s pro- 
tection ; and the ultimate object of the visit is to prevent sane persons from 
being deprived of liberty under pretence of insanity, and of securing to the 
insane proper treatment while under restraint. How far these objects are 
accomplished by these means—how far the property is protected, liberty 
respected, and cruelty restrained—it is not our present business to discuss. 
That, in the two last respects, the expedients are effective, can scarcely be 
predicated. 

The immediate question before us is the fate of pauper lunatics. Our 
attention is drawn to the subject by a Report, published by the Committee 
of the House of Commons appointed to inquire into the state of Lunatics 
and Lunatic Asylums, and especially into that of the Pauper Lunatics in 
the County of Middlesex. ‘he report almost exclusively concerns the 
treatment of the male paupers belonging to the parishes of Marylebone, St 
George’s Hanover-square, and Pancras, confined in an establishment 
called the White House, at Bethnal Green, kept by a Mr. T. Warburton. 
From this establishment, about a twelvemonth ago, the parish of Maryle- 
bone withdrew their paupers—to the number of forty or fifty—disapprov- 
ing of the severity and neglect with which they were treated. This cir- 
cumstance probably led to the appointment of the committee, and certainly 
influenced them in first directing their inquiries to the state of the White 
House. To the report containing the results of these inquiries, we shall, 
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for the present, confine our attention. The maxim of “ex uno disce 
omnes,” is generally a safe one, where the circumstances scarcely vary, 
and the motives by which men are commonly impelled necessarily the 
same. The establishment in question, be it remembered, is not of a public 
pature, but a private one. It is especially instituted for private gain; there- 
fore, the greatest profits, with the smallest trouble compatible with success, 
must be the final and ruling object of the proprictor. Humanity can 
scarcely enter into the system, and, at all events, cannot be calculated 
upon. It is at variance with the interests of the institution ; for humanity 
implies more personal attention than is found to be given, and less coer- 
cion; and these things can only be at the expense of time, and anxiety, 
and labour, and, in the same proportion, to the sacrifice of profit. The 
only restraint upon severity and neglect—the only motive which is likely 
to secure any of the effects of kindness—is the apprehension that the too 
eager pursuit of gain may defeat its own purposes. Individuals may perish 
by harsh treatment, and the credit of the establishment suffer with them ; 
therefore, there is a limit to neglect, some bounds to severity, some check 
upon cruelty—not in humanity, but happily in interest itself. Cruelty 
and interest may, however, long go hand in hand before they must part 
company; as a bow will take a good deal of straining before it snaps. It is 
an easy thing to throw an oblivious cloud around the insane, and, under 
the cover of that cloud, to commit fearful atrocities: their condition occa- 
sions their friends perplexity, and excites alarm among them; they look 
eagerly anywhere for relief, and welcome any promise of deliverance. The 
disposition of people to confide in the doctor is almost without measure : 
he himself affects to know more than he really does, and, on the claim of 
superior knowledge, demands greater confidence; and, under the shelter of 
this confidence, he may steadily and safely pursue his own interest, to the 
abandonment of the patient’s welfare. 

If there be one matter more than another, where it is essential to shut 
out all the ordinary motives and means of gain, the care of lunatics is that 
one. They cannot help themselves; they are thrown upon strangers 
interested in oppressing them; and, comparatively, are resigned into their 
hands, or deserted by their friends. The case of pauperism is not half so 
imperative ; and yet it has been found necessary to withdraw the motives 
for personal interest from their management: it bas been necessary to stop 
the practice of farming the poor, because the thirst of gain, which is in most 
natures next to ungovernable, has prompted the contractor to starve the 
miserable wretches who fell under his tender mercies. But what is this 
system of thrusting the pauper lunatics into houses like Mr. Warburton’s, 
but farming them, under the most unfavourable circumstances too, where 
the poor victim is supposed to be unable to distinguish complaint from con- 
tent, and may of course be oppressed with impunity. 

The statement we are coming to, be it understood, is no attack of ours 
on Mr. Warburton’s establishment. He owes the notice his establishment 
attracts to its greater extensiveness. ‘I'he Committee do not suppose it to 
be worse than others; nay, the implication rather is, that it is one of the 
best; but, nevertheless, they find the system pursued liable, in their full 
extent, to the old objections pointed out by the Committees of 1807 and 
1815; and as neither any modification in the laws, nor palliation in the 
practice, seem likely to remove them, the only effective expedient is public 
institutions—county asylums, —* by the magistrates, and. 
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managed by persons whose interests will not be advanced by oppression, 
and whose activity will be kept awake by inspection. 

We have heard it asserted that Mr. W. has been unjustly and hardly 
dealt with by the Committee. His establishment has been ferretted out 
and out; every hole and corner exposed to open day; no secret suffered 
to lurk undetected; no malversation to be extenuated. The private 
recesses of his retirement have been invaded: the whole economy of his 
domestic management sifted and censured ; his larder has beeen overhauled, 
and his very servants examined ; the amounts of his bills for medical 
assistance have been demanded—for wine and delicacies—for sugar and 
spices: in short, the poor man, it has been said—and that by rational 
people too—has been treated as if his house was not his own. Nor is it, 
nor ought it to be, his own, in the common-sense of the term. So far as 
he and his management are concerned, the establishment should be a glass- 
house, and all the workings within visible to every passer-by. Every soul 
of man has an interest aud an undoubted right in exploring the secrets of 
such a prison-house. 

But others there are, who will not abstractedly deny that his house, as 
a mad-house, ought to be made the subject of public inquiry—but who 
seem inclined to side with the injured Mr. Warburton, on the general 
ground that all parliamentary reports of this kind are justly liable to sus- 
picion, and, in the eyes of every man who can keep them open, ought to 
be distrusted. Two or three persons, it is said, thirsting for notoriety, seize 
upon some exciting occasion, and resolve forthwith to get up a committee. 
It is the easiest thing in the world to accomplish such a matter. Nobody 
opposes private committees. The proposers name their own colleagues— 
send for what witnesses they please—give the evidence what colouring they 
please—draw up the report te suit their owa purposes—and thus are the 
public mocked and betrayed, and private interests sacrificed to personal 
ambition, and passion for distinction. 

We have scarcely patience to repeat these calumnies—these wicked, but 
perbaps sometimes only thoughtless representations, though more generally 
the vile promptings of faction and party. Any part of them is rarely applica- 
ble to the reports of late years, which are in reality a mine and mint of 
the most valuable information—taken, as every thing else must be, with 
some grains of allowance, and not received with a credulous indiscrimina- 
tion. ‘The interrogations are no doubt frequently put expressly to elicit the 
facts, which the witness is,known to possess, and which he comes expressly 
to state; but every body must surely be gratified by thus gaining evidence 
at the first hand, from men of the highest eminence and the best means of 
information, and which could never otherwise be got at—and, occasionally, 
by the felicitous results of cross and close questioning. But the evidence is 
not given upon oath. What then? Have not the House power to punish 
prevaricating witnesses ? 

But, with respect to the report before us, there is no ground whatever 
for distrust. Kvidence, for and against Mr. Warburton’s institution, has 
been received—not only the evidence of those who were led to complain— 
not only the evidence of recovered |unaties—not only that of the overseers 
and the medical men of the parishes—not only that of the Commissioners 
of the College of Physicians, but all who are immediately connected with 
the institution—from Mr. Warburton himself, and the doctor, his son— 
from his own medical attendants, and the superintendant of the. establish- 
ment, down to the keepers, all have had their “ say; and not one of 
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them, we confidently add, will have the audacity to charge the Committee 
with misrepresenting them. All have had an opportunity of correcting 
their testimony. The report comes, therefore, in the most unques- 
tionable shape ; and by this evidence ought the institution to be finally 
judged. 
To go through the report seréatim our limits will not allow; nor would 
such a survey further- our immediate purpose, which is simply to give the 
results of the evidence as bearing against the propriety of continuing these 
institutions, or at least of longer allowing paupers to be placed in them. These 
results may be taken chiefly from Mr. Warburton’s own statement, who 
was allowed to look over the evidence of the parish officers, of the surgeon 
of the parishes, of discharged lunatics, and of the College Commissioners, 
The complaints he finds to be—that the house is too crowded with patients 
—that no medical attention is paid—that no curative process is used—no 
elassifieation of patients—no variation of food, according to the health and 
state of the patients—an insufficient namber of keepers—inhumanity and 
neglect of superintendents and keepers towards the patients—that conva- 
escent patients were made to act as keepers—that the erib-rooms were wil- 
fully concealed, and in a state of loathsome filth—that the patients were 
contined in their cribs on Sundays, to save trouble to the keepers—that they 
were washed with mops and cold water in the winter: with other parti- 
culars, indicating gross mismanagement. 

The trath of these complaints, one and all, he peremptorily denies, and 
desires leave to disprove them by the evidence he proposes, consisting 
mainly of his own medical friends, superintendent, and keepers. He was 
himself first examined, and his own evidence is detailed at great length— 
memorable, the whole of it, for the confident and undoubting tone with 
which it is delivered—for the absence of all power of measuring probabilities, 
or of judging of the effects on the minds of others likely to follow his hazard- 
ous assertions—for the direct testimony to facts, of which it is impossible 
he could know any thing, and to the general! conduct of persons he seldom 
saw—and, finally, the absurd degree of confidence he professes to place in 
his superintendent. 

But, to come'to particulars. Complaints, it appeared, were actually on 
the books of the Medical Commission, of the ‘‘ crowded state of the house.” 
These complaints, Mr. W. recollects, were sometimes made, and, he admits, 
not without reason ;—but no attempt was ever wade to remedy them; 
and, in point of fact, wemay safely infer he never, on that ground, rejected 
a patient. But other complaints stand on the books—of the “ blankets 
and clothing.” Of this he has no recollection. Again, of a “ want of 
keepers.”’ On recollection, thinks there was such a complaint.— What was 
done in consequence? Has no recollection; but, no doubt, if patients 
increased, keepers were proportionably so; not in consequence of any repre- 
sentations on the part of the Commissioners, but by the rales of the insti- 
tution.—Again, of the “rooms being close and offensive.” Has no recol- 
lection.—Of their being ‘ still close and offensive, and no improvement 
made.” Recollects a statement of this kind. —Of a “ keeper being admo- 
nished and censured for rough treatment to a particular pauper.’’ Has no 
recollection. When asked, after these remindings on the part of the 
Committee and his own recollections, if he perseveres in his assertion of 
the absence of all complaints? Does not doubt the complaints were made 
as they appear on the Commissioners’ records, but still has no farther recol- 
lections than what he admits. Of course, it may justly be concluded, no 
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remedics were applied: the remonstrances were treated with contempt. 
It is not at all probable that complaints were made by these grave person- 
ages without very obvious cause. . 

Then, as to there being no medical attention paid—it must be observed 
that no such allegation had been made. Butgit is often good policy to 
aggravate an opponent's statement. It enables the party to contradict 
something ; though the part contradicted be only the aggravated part, 
it goes in the common estimate for a part of the whole accusation, and 
weakens theeredibility of the charge. An advantage is thus gained, and 
that is-halfthe matter in securing acquittal. But what is Mr. W.’s own 
account of ‘the medical attendance? His own son-in-law is the regular 
surgeon of the establishment, and attends every other day. On other 
days, a friend of the surgeon visits the house—not a partner, nor an 
assistant, but a friend, or an amateur, perhaps: he is not paid fer attend- 
ance, and of course is not responsible. But we shall hear more of him. 
In the White House there are about 500 patients, and in the adjoining one, 
called the Red House, 300 more. This surgeon, Mr. W.’s son-in-law, 
attends them all. This same surgeon attends also another house of Mr. 
W.’s, called Whitmore House; but the number of the patients there is not 
mentioned. This same surgeon is also surgeon of St. Luke’s. This same 
surgeon has also a “ fair share of general professional practice abroad.” 
The inference is obvious; and the fact must be, that only cases of bodily 
ill-health are specitically attended to. That alone, indeed, must be quite 
enough to absorb all the attention one man can give—enough, and more 
than enongh ; for here are a thousand persons, of a class peculiarly liable 
to sudden attacks of bodily disease, every one of whom may justly, per- 
haps, be said to be constantly in a state of bodily disease—more or Jess 
susceptible of alleviation from medicine, and more or less to require attend- 
ance, That the same man can have any individual acquaintance with the 
cases of a thousand people, is too plain a matter to be questioned ; and, 
accordingly, Mr. Warburton, when, by dint of more searching questions, 
he is compelled to modify his general assertion, observes that a large pro- 
portion come from other establishments as incurables; and with these the 
said surgeon, who attends to every person, has nothing to do, except with 
their bodily health. Dr. Robert Hooper is also introduced to the Com- 
mittee to state his opinion, that, out of 160 or 170 patients, perhaps not 
more than ten or twelve, on the average, may require to be under process 
of medicine ;—and this proportion will probably give a higher number than 
is actually under the care of the surgeon at any one time. Now how could 
Mr. W. thus broadly assert, as he does, that the medical attendant super- 
intends all the patients, mentally and bodily; and that a “ curative pro- 
cess,’ as he phrases it, was constantly going on; meaning—or at least 
meaning the Committee should understand—that the minds of the patients 
were as much attended to as their bodies? To mislead, of course, and to 
bear down suspicion, by the weight of confident and indiscriminating 
eclarations. 

But .Mr. W. is a man who professes to undertake himself not 
only the care, but the cure, and may therefore fairly be supposed to 
supply any deficiencies, on the part of his medical attendant, by his own 
practice. Let ussee. He tells the Committee his knowledge of insane 
cases is equal to any man’s in England. But how—ask the Committee, very 
properly—how does he contrive to apply this knowledge, which nobody 
questions, attending, as it appears he does, only two single hours a week, 
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and a great part of that time occupied, as it prey is, by the other duties 
which devolve on him as proprietor of the house ?— By examining the 
patients, as other people do,” is his answer. . Besides, he:adds, the confi- 
dence he places in Mr, Jennings, his superintendent, enables him to give 
more of the two hours to the “ curative process’’ of the minds of the 500, 
than he could otherwise do, But when-farther pressed by the questions of 
the Committee, who are naturally puzzled, and cannot comprehend how 
one poor mortal can look to 500 cases in less than an hour, that is at about 
the rate of ten per minute,—he “ conceives the surgeon is the person 
whose constant attention in that way is required, and he knows éhat con- 
stant attention the surgeon does give at his visitations; but, with regard to 
himself, he sees the patients, and examines, and gives directions accord- 
ingly ;”’ all which it finally appears he contrives to do very well, because 
“ avery short time does for insane patieuts, many of whom also are incu- 
rables.”” When again pressed about his knowledge of the surgeon’s attend- 
ance, and asked, as he himself only visits twice a week, and the surgeon 
every other day, if it frequently happened he did not see him—he boidly 
answers, “ it rarely happens :’’ though, in fact, if both attended at the 
same hour, they could only meet once a week; but, on their own shewing, 
they do not even visit at the same hours. However, they possibly meet at 
Mr. W.’s other establishments; and the surgeon’s report, so paradingly 
alluded to, may then be made of all the establishments together. But 
how, after all, are these reports, which are stated to be so regularly made— 
how are they made—in writing? No such thing; all verbal only. Traly, 
the one must have a memory, and the other an apprehension, quite unpa- 
ralleled, to make such reports complete or useful. 

With respect to professional attendance, then, the fact is, and must be, 
no attention at all is paid to the cure of the minds of the patients, beyond 
some general system of restraint and occasional separation—none, we mean, 
to particular cases. The patients are kept in safe custody, and acute 
diseases are attended to: that is the sum of Mr. W.’s “ curative process.’’ 

Mr. Warburton is next examined as to the classification of the patients. 
* Any classification ?’’—‘ Certainly ; one room for the violent, one for 
the more quiet, and another for the sick.” It is a curious feature in Mr. 
W.’s examination, that he always answers as if his replies would be 
accepted as absolute and conclusive. He seems never to anticipate ques- 
tions that must compel him to modify his peremptory statements. Even 
the very inadequate classification he speaks of turns out to be quite falla- 
cious. The rooms are all accessible; nothing prevents the quiet from 
going to the violent, nor the violent from going to the quiet—only that the 
keepers would of course send back the violent to their own room, if they 
saw them out of it. 

As to food, a difference, he says, is made between the sick and well. 
When asked if the same difference is made with respect to the paupers— 
and if, in point of fact, any paupers were ¢hen on the sick diet ?>—he is 
“* positive there must be a great number, because it is constantly ordered, if 
required.” We do not comprehend the logic of this reply. When asked, 
as. no written report is made of those who are ordered a change of diet, 
how he knows that each has the diet directed ?—the answer is, he relies 
on, the superintendent. ‘Is Mr. W. aware of the different diet given in 
each case ?’’—‘‘ He is aware it is directed.” ‘“ Js any distinction of diet 
made with reference to the mental malady ?”’—* The variation is according 
to the nature of the case.” But in this matter, as well as in others, Mr. W. 
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and his superintendent do not coincide ; and we suspect the superintendent 
knows most about the fact. 

Now as to aftendanis. ‘‘ What number of keepers have the care of 
the male paupers?’’—* Five.’ ‘ How long have there been five ?”’— 
“ For years.” Again: the superintendent’s account will not coincide, 
though he labours hard to reconcile his and his master’s; but that of the 
keepers themselves contradict Mr. W. point-blank. ‘ But convalescent 
patients assist ?’’—“ No patients are ever desired to do any thing but what 
is for the benefit of their own health and the promotion of their cure.’’ The 
charge rests mainly upon the evidence of the convalescents themselves, and, 
though bearing every mark of probability, can of course be insisted on only 
so far as it is confirmed by other testimony. 

The crié-rooms. These are rooms appropriated to the pauper-patients, 
who are in what is styled a “ high’ state, and also to those who are insen- 
sible to the calls of nature, and of course require extraordinary care. When 
asked if he knew in what manner patients were * placed’’ in these cribs at 
night >—Mr. W. answered he did. If he ever saw them so placed ?—he 
left that to the superintendent. If he ever actually witnessed the manner 
in which they were placed ?—Repeatedly, repeatedly he has gone to 
them. “ Within how many years?’’—“ Less than years or months.” 
Again, the superintendent will tell a different tale. 

When denying the charges of neglect and cruelty—of the effects of extra- 
ordinary filth—of the patients being washed stark-naked in winter, with 
cold water and mops—he relies for the denial on the report of the superin- 
tendent, and the confidence he has in him, and cannot of his owa personal 
knowledge deny it ;—is only sure Mr. Jennings would not use any person 
with cruelty or hardship. He contradicts the evidence brought before the 
Committee—not from knowing himself the truth of this contradiction, but 
because he believes Jennings’s counter-statement; he gives him general 
instructions that nothing be wanting, and relies with entire confidence on 
his fulfilling the directions, and is willing to abide by whatever Mr. Jen- 
nings shall state to the Committee ; he knows all the charges of mismanage- 
ment, neglect, and cruelty made against his establishment ; he has inquired 
of Mr. Jennings about them; Mr. Jennings denies them; and Mr, Jen- 
nings he believes. 

Well, but the crib-patients are confined from Saturday till Monday— 
that is, chained to one spot in their cribs; “what is the reason?”— 
“ Because confinement is beneficial.” “ But why on Sundays ?”—“ Be- 
cause it is a quieter day—no visitors are admitted.” “Is it not for the 
relief of the keepers ?”’—“ Never.” “ But why should all of them be 
thus chained up? can indiscriminate confinement be a good plan ?’— 
“ Indiscriminate confinement, he should think, not correct.” “ Was Mr. 
W. ever at the White House on Sundays ?’’—*“He seldom goes.”— 
“ Within a twelvemonth ?’’—“ Yes; three months, perhaps.” “ Did he 
ever go into the criberooms on Sundays ?”—“ He never did; he leaves 
them to the management of Mr. Jennings.’”” “ Does he confine his 
‘ private,’ his gentlemen patients, as well as the pauper patients ?’°—*“ No.” 
“ Ts it not extraordinary, then, that the pauper patients should thus exclu- 
sively be so treated ?’”’—“ It is under Mr. Jennings’s management.” Mr. 
Warburton is then asked if he considers himself responsible for Jennings? 
— Perfectly so.” “Did Mr. W. himself always know of this practice 
of Sunday confinement?”—“ No.” Did he till within these three 
months ?”—“ No.” “ Mr. Jennings concealed it from him ?”—* Yes.” 
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“ Has the knowledge of this matter weakened his confidence in Mr. Jen- 
nings ?”——“ It hias.’’ “ Then has he not reason to doubt Mr. Jennings’s 
statement in other matters ?’’—“ No.” “Is it not probable that, if he 
conceals one thing, he may another ?’’—“ Yes.” “ But bis general con- 
fidence is not skaken ?’”—“ No.” The examination closes with the 
Committee returning to the charge of chaining to their beds the crib- 
patients on Sundays. Mr. W. is again asked if he chains his private 
patients from Saturday to Monday; and he answers they are never 
chained. How does he justify the difference of treatment? The pauper 
patients of course are not under the same sort of discipline as the wealthier 
patients: he assigns, he adds, no other reason than that. 

This is thesum of Mr. W.’s own testimony. No one can fail of being 
struck with the real ignorance under which he labours of his own esta- 
blishment; by the sort of confidence he places in all about him—the sur- 
geon—the superintendent ; he scarcely seems to think any check or con- 
trol required. He glances over the establishment twice a week; he trusts 
to the surgeon for their bodily health, and for following up his own diree- 
tions for their mental maladies; he himself exercises his own curative 

wers by a word—a look ; virtue goes out of him; he commands, and 
all obey; do this, and—it is done—for any thing he knows. For our 
own part, it seems marvellous how the establishment thrives; but that it 
does thrive—that is, that it pays—is of course beyond all question. 

The cursory view we have thus taken of Mr. W.’s own evidence is of 
itself, we imagine, nearly sufficient to establish, to every body's convic- 
tion, that the system of management requires re-modelling—built as it is 
on the principles of money-making ; that, in short, other institutions are 
demanded for the protection of the insane, to screen them from the oppres- 
sions which, first or last, sooner or later, more or less, are sure to spri 
from the sordid sources of personal avarice. But, to make the case stil 
plainer, and to shew the interior workings of the establishment more dis- 
tinctly, we will briefly look over the superintendent’s evidence. His 
interests are of course so closely bound up with the establishment, that it 
will hardly be supposed master and man do not agree; and yet, the truth 
is, scarcely in any facts do they agree. The discrepancies arise chiefly 
from the one knowing more of the matter than the other—more of the 
whole range of facts and management: both are equally ready to vouch 
for the absolute perfection of the whole concern. 

In reply to the inquiries of the Committee as to medical attendance, 
Mr. Jennings gives nearly the same account as Mr. W., except that he 
is not quite so peremptory about the surgeon's friend : he attends, he says, 
almost every other day. Mr. W. does not, after his manner, qualify at 
all. But how far this “ unpaid’ friend is effective, it is impossible to get 
at from any part of the evidence. The regular surgeon visits from eleven 


‘to twelve, or from twelve to one. According to this account, he could 


never encounter Mr. W., who comes atten, for one hour. When asked, 
as to the several sorts of insanity—some violent, and some melancholy 
and mopish—whether he considers the same diét fit for all ?—he answers, 
“ yes, if the bodily health be good.” Therefore, that diet is not regu- 
lated, as Mr. Warburton says it is, with reference to the mental state of 
the patient. When asked, as the patients are al: treated alike, private and 
paupers, if he can state any paupers who have received the better, the 
sick diet, in the last year ?—He really does not know that he can; it 
M.M. New Series,—Vou. 1V. No. 23: 3 N 
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is a thing he never supposed he should be asked, and never took any notice 
of it. -“ Can he name any one pauper?“ He really does not: know 
thathe’can.””  “ Can he name any for the nine years he has superintended 
the house?”—“ There are many ; but he cannot name one.) “Can he 
téll how nmch is expended on arrow-root and sago?’—-** No; there are 
great qtiantities nough for three months at a time; but things are 
bought together at Apotheearies’ Hall, or at Mr. Dunston’s: bat heean give 
no’separate account of any thing but bread and meat; /he‘buys, perhaps, a 
dozen things together, and enters them in a lump in: the cash-hook—for 
instance, ‘ Sundries, three or four pounds.’’”’ “Is Mr. W. satisfied with 
that ?’—“ Yes ; all sorts of things are included—sometimes clothing— 
three or four, or half a dozen hats or shoes.” “ That is the way he 
accounts to Mr. W, ?”’—** Yes.” 

With respéct to mental remedies. ‘‘ Does he exercise his knowledge in 
promoting the mental cure of the patients ?”——** He certainly does.” «“ In 
what way ?”’—-“ By classing them, as well as the nature of tle establish- 
ment and the keeping them together will permit; not allowing one in a 
raving way to be with a melancholy one.”  *‘ Is ‘that the only attempt 
he makes ?”—“ Yes, and keeping them well-bedded and cleaned, and 
washed and comfortable ; and, as to the other part of the curative process, 
he leaves it to the medical man; he takes care to administer the medicine 
ordered.” “ The only point to which he turns his attention, as to cure, is 
classification ?”’—“ Yes; attention to cleanliness and comfort.’ ‘I'he facts, 
therefore, come to this :—Mr. W. leaves the mental care to Mr. Jennings ; 
Mr. Jennings separates them into classes, keeps them “clean and :com- 
fortable,”’ as he calls it; and leaves the rest to the surgeon, who troubles 
himself with nothing but acute diseases. And this is the process’ of the 
institution for the eure of mad people ! 

When Mr. Jennings is asked about Mr. W.’s attendance—whether he 
visits twice a week ?—he answers, “ Yes, or his son.’’ Mr. ‘W. himself 
said nothing about the son visiting in his stead. But the fact, of course; is, 
he does not visit the establishment even twice a week. ‘ Has Mr. Jen- 
nings any recollection of Mr. W.’s being at the house at night ?’”—* No, 
not to look round the establishment.” Yet Mr. W.’s language Jed ‘the 
Committee to believe he had been there within three months—of course, to 
look over the house. When asked how Mr. W. came not to know about 
the Sunday confinement of the paupers ?—he says, he always supposed ‘he 
did know. What volumes does this fact speak! If such a cireumstance 
could escape Mr. W.so many years, of how many others is he still more 
likely to be in utter ignorance ? But, with respect to this confinement, Mr. 
Jennings asserts the patients were, nevertheless, all taken up, and washed 
on the Sunday ;—an assertion, in which he is contradicted by the keepers, 
whose knowledge of what is actually going on is dqubtless as much supe- 
rior to Mr. Jennings’s, as his to Mr. Warburton’s. 

This system of confinement—notwithstanding all the alleged advantages 
—is now, it seems, abandoned—ahandoned in consequence of the wishes 
of the Board of St. George’s. “ Then, in consequence of this wish on the 
part of St. George’s parish, you have discontinued the practice as toal/ 
pauper patients ?”"—“* Yes.” ‘ Out of deference to one body of gentle- 
men, totally unacquainted with the treatment of mental insanity, you have 
distontinitied the practice generally ?’-—“ Yes.” “ Are you always so com: 
plying as to the regulations of the house, that, if any person objects to’a 
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regulation, you always cease to .enforee that, regulation, and make the 
change universal ?’’+~‘« Yes, certainly we do; it. must. become ja» general 
rule,of the establishment, or we cannot carry it on. For: instance, jas to 
the confinement: we used to confine them in strait-waistcoats,. till Lord 
Robert Seyraour came to our house; he was constantly about it, Wehaye 
discontinued it in consequence of his objection. I have heard him say, if 
he thought the use entirely of the strait-waistcoat was not abolished before 
he died, he thought he could not rest in his grave.’’ “ And for the sake 
of his resting in his grave, you have done away with it?”—“ He was a 
man of some consequence.” 

To trace still fartber the actual state of things, we must glance at the 
evidence of William Barnard, a keeper for eight years, and still in the esta- 
blishment. It has been stated by Warburton and Jennings, though in less 
absolute terms by the latter than the former, that there were always tive 
keepers for the paupers. Wm. Barnard, when asked who acted with him, 
named four plump. On farther inquiry, it proved one had been with him 
three months, another not so long, and a third from August of last year. 
Before August there were only two, himself and another—taking occa- 
sional assistance from the gentlemen’s side, and assisted by the convalescent 
patients. These patients had no absolute care of rooms, but helped, and 
had remuneration in the shape of tobacco and money. As to the cribs, there 
were from thirty to forty contined in them on Sundays. Mr. Jennings spoke 
of twenty. ‘These patients were not all taken up—did take out three— 
will not be positive about so many as five, Then as to the mops and cold 
water ?--“ Never used a mop three times in his life; but has seen it used 
occasionally, but never as a regular thing.”’ : 

What says John Sharpe, who was hired as groom to Mr. Jennings, but, 
on his predecessor continuing, assisted for a few weeks in looking after 
the patients, and was there from November till the Duke of York’s 
funeral ?+-The crib-patients were all chained up on the Sunday; they 
were not taken up.and washed, but occasionally wiped: on Monday, if 
dirty,; they were washed with a mop and cold water. “ Did he often use 
a mop ?”’* Often.” “ Use hot water ?’’—“ Never.” “ Any flannel?” 
—‘“ No ; believes there was a copper heated every day, but did not use the 
water,, As to variety of food, never knew any difference made, except with 
those.in the Infirmary, and does not know what they had; at breakfast, 
some-had coffee and bread and butter, at expense of friends. Has seen the 
convalescent patients assisting—putting others to bed; seen one of them 
strike the patients; left the establishment, because he was not wanted,” 

But the evidence of Thomas Dalby is of more importance, because he 
has-been in the establishment nineteen years and a half, and is as stout 
about all, being right as Mr. Jennings or Mr. Warburton. Till within a 
twelvemouth, he and Barnard had the charge of all the paupers, with 
occasional assistance. When asked if any alterations had taken place in the 
system of management, answers, “ No.’’ “ What, just as it was atwelve- 
month ago ?”—‘“ Yes, we do the best we can.’ “ No alteration in 
treatment of patients ??”)—“ No.” “ Crib-patients not now confined on 
Sundays ?’’——“ No, but they are treated just the same.”” “ Is not that an 
alteration in the treatment ?’”—“ Yes, in that respect.’ “ No change in 
Infir 2?’ No; itis kept clean, andalways was.’’ The tone cannot 
he mistaken; nor could Thomas Dalby be mistaken as to the number of 


his colleagues. 
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We have before seen the extent of the surgeon’s labours—at the least a 
thousand patients ; bui a glimpse at his own testimony will be more satis- 
factory. On his examination, he professes to consider himself responsible 
for the mental and bodily cure of all. When asked to describe the process, 
he fears, by speaking, professionally, be shall not make himself intelligible; 
but, being farther urged, he states generally, if the case be one of excite- 
ment, he reduces; if of depression, he gives them a fillip; and, if depen- 
dant on bodily disease, he cures the disease. Jn short, all who are bodily 
ill, he attends to; and of those who are mentally so, all who are susceptible 
of being benefited by medicine. He does not hesitate to make this decla- 
ration, though never more than one out of ten are actually under his care. 
Of course, nine out of ten are considered by him as incurable, and no regard 
is, in point of fact, paid to them. Being asked how he remembers the cases, 
he says he keeps a paper, with the name and medicine prescribed, which 
he renews as it fills up—perhaps every week or ten days. “ Does every 
description of patients receive the same dict, exclusive of bodily ailments?” 
—“ Yes, but thinks the furious require better diet than the melancholy, 
and has no doubt they have it.’ Like Mr. Warburton, the surgeon answers 
generally : whatever is requisite is done; he gives orders, and is sure they 
are executed: but, being farther questioned, knows nothing of course of 
the actual execution of his orders. The superintendent is all in all. 

Then follows the Pylades of this Orestes, Mr. Cordell, who is as ready 
as the best to make the largest declarations. He gives directions about diet 
—and every thing is done—done so far as the orders go, he means. “ If 
I find a man sinking, I say let this man have wine; if accustomed to wine, 
give him brandy. _I am speaking of paupers. With respect to the higher 
orders, of course, if we recommend champaign and brandy, it is followed 
immediately without restriction.” ‘‘ What sort of register does Mr. Dun- 
ston keep of his patients ?’”,—-“ A very correctone.” “Is it a book ?”— 
“ A large folio volume; and, I believe, for neatness, as well as correctness 
of detail, it is a pattern for every professional man to adopt.” “ Does that 
book constitute the means you have of going on with the system of medical 
treatment ?’”’—“ Precisely. For months back we have had occasion to refer, 
and I have never found the reference fail,” &e. Will the reader believe 
that the whole of this detail is sheer moonshine—that, in reality, no such 
book exists >—and, of course, no such referencecould be made? This gen- 
tleman, on an after examination, when the Committee remind him of his 
evidence, begs leave to correct his statements. He laboured under a 
mistake; some years ago there was some such book, and he supposed it 
was continued; his statement was made in the confidence he had in Mr. 
Dunston’s extraordinary punctuality and method. There can be no 
difficulty in attaching its due value to this gentleman’s testimony. 

Dr. Robert Hooper is also examined on the part of Mr. Warburton, and 
at Mr. Warburton’s desire; not, the reader will think, with very good dis- 
cretion. Speaking of Mr. W.’s bouse, he says, “The patients that are sent 
there are many of them epileptic patients, whose minds are, after an epi- 
leptic paroxysm, very much deranged, and who, during the attack, are very 
unmanageable: they are generally incurable cases. Now, I conceive, that 
such cases, if they are looked afier to see that they do not hurt themselves, 
that they are taken proper care of under the paroxysm, and that they have 
comfort afforded them when the paroxysm goes by, are as well there as in 
any other place, affording them similar attention. There are very many 
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melancholy, whose aberrations of mind constitute what we term melan- 
choly madness: 1 do not think the situation at all calculated to effect the 
cure of melancholy madness. There are some few that go there under 
acute maniacal safferings—furious madness: the place is perfectly inefti- 
cient for the cure of those, I conceive. Perhaps another class may he said 
to be those who have delusions—cases of lunacy: I do not think that 
place well calculated to remove delusions.—T hat is the distinction I take.” 
That is, in Dr. Robert Hooper's opinion, the epileptic are properly taken 
care of at Mr. W.’s; but the other three classes, as he expressly says, are 
left without any efficient system of cure—derive no eflicient advantage. 

The facts, then, which may be considered as established, are these :— 
that the patients are too thickly crowded to admit of adequate classifica- 
tion and exercise—in a space, indeed, less than either Bedlam or St. 
Luke’s there are double the number of patients; that though the instances 
of positive cruelty may be few, those of the most criminal neglect are 
many; that the medical treatment is confined to eases of acute bodily dis- 
orders; that nothing—absolutely nothing—is attempted in the way of 
mental cure; that as to any attention in varying the diet according to the 
varying states of mental disease, little or nothing is done ; that neither the 
surgeon nor the proprietor can be said to know much of what is going on in 
the establishment ; that an absolute confidence is placed in one man, who 
has chained patients, indiscriminately and periodically, unknown to the 

roprietor, and has described the establishment itself in a manner of which 
he imself could give no proof, and which is contradicted by the keepers, 
and who is as adventurous and almost as reckless as the proprietor himself 
in answering for what he could not personally know. But, above all, itis 
manifest that the whole system of supervision exercised by the parish 
officers and their medical men, as well as by the College Commissioners, 
ean give no security whatever for good treatment; that the whole centers 
in the confidence of all parties in Mr. Warburton, whose own account 
proves that he throws the burden of management upon another, whom few 
persons, after the disclosures that have been made, except Mr. Warburton, 
would think deserving of farther confidence. 

If private establishments, then, were the proper places for lunatics, this is 
not the place; but the whole result only tends to set the fact in a imore 
glaring light—that nothing short of a public institution, open to constant 
inspection, under the direction of men who have no personal interests to 
prosecute, is alone calculated to furnish the protection which the security 
of society, the rights of humanity, and the sympathies of our common 
nature demand. 
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THE MOTHER’S.,MONJIOR ; 


SUGGESTED BY A GERMAN \LEGEND. 


Srx playful summers had he seen, 
he widowed mother’s only boy ; 
Her care, her play-fellow had been, 
The last dear spark of life and joy. 


None ever caught his glancing eye, 
But longed to look on it again ; 

“ Heaven bless th-e!’’ breathed the passer-by, 
And churlish hearts still joined “ Amen!” 


Did he, who gave the treasured bliss, 
But grant it as a taste of heaven, 

To teach of better worlds than this ? 
Alas ! ’twas only lent, not given, 


E’en in the spring-tide of his day, 
When closest to her heart he clung, 


He pined, and sickened slow away ; 
The widow’s wail, his death-dirge sung. 
Now most forlorn she sits alone, 
There, where she watched his heartfelt glee, 
While, memory brings with every groan, 
Her boy's gay laugh of ecstacy. 
Nor faith, nor hope, can reach her there ; 
Death is before her, round her, still. 


That aching heart can raise no prayer; 
Those streaming eyes ne’er cease to fill. 


— Tis that still hour when all should sleep, 
And bless, in dreams, kind Nature’s care; 

—What form is that which seems to weep, 
And stand in lovely sorrow there ? 


It bears her boy’s transparent brow, 
His soft round lip may there be seen ; 


» But ashy white, its coral now, 
For death now breathed where life had been,. . 


Yet ’tis her boy! Oh, was it woe, 
Or was it bliss, that shade to see ? 
A moment ceased her tears to flow, . 
—‘ Com’st thou, my boy, to comfort me?” 


“Oh mother! look upon my shroud ; 
“Tis ever wet with tears of thine; 
* Past is the time for grief allowed, 
“* Now heaven's bright hope again should shine. 


“ Oh mother ! let me rest in peace, 
“ Till on thy breast again t lie ; 
“ And let it make thy sorrows cease, 
“ That thou shalt hope, not fear, to die.” 


Blest as the ray that paints the bow, 
When God’s own word to man is given, 

Was that sweet voice, which bade her know 
She should behold his face in Heaven ! 
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FULL-LENGTHS.——N° VI. 


The Ship-Clergyman., 


WE approach our subject with a degree of timidity; we crave the most 
charitable consideration of our readers: The. matter to be discussed is at 
once both delicate and difficult. Fine hair-strokes, and softly-mingling 
colours are here imperatively requisite ; we must venture no bold outline— 
a hurried touch would instantly destroy our subject, as well as hand us over 
to the scorching accusation of a reckless disrespect. We are, in sooth upon 
our very best behaviour, 

As we always like, whenever it is possible, to lean upon the huge-nobbed 
stick of philosophy, we shall here for a brief space rest upon the weapon. 
It is well known that matter exposed to the sea air undergoes, in many 
instances, a variety of transformations ; blacking and bottled porter ar 
particularly affected by a long marine voyage: but of all the changes 
worked by the ocean—and indeed.we could heap the page up with 
instances—of all its manifold operations, none are so strikingly peculiar as 
those upon a son of the church. It is really wonderful to contemplate the 
character—the new tincture—given to orthodoxy by a voyage in a mane 
of-war to the West Indies. Tiere is—or ought to be—in the bearing of 
every land clergyman, a kind of dignitied suavity—a sweetness, yet still a 
dignified placability.. Now, this dignity, which, indeed, we have frequently 
heard censured by the superficial and unthinking as clerical starch, we 
rather call gum, “‘ medicinal gum,’ at once imparting a strength and a 
gratefulness to the clerical character. Now, of this moral gum our slfip- 
clergyman hath not an atom ; the sea air hath wholly annihilated it—the 
salient particles have utterly destroyed it, returning at the same time a less 
artificial rigidity to the character of the despoiled. We think if it were 

ible to feed a man upon musk, the excess of sweetness would render 
im an idiot. Is there not, however, other musk than that bought in 
packages at the perfumer’s ? Let us consider it philosophically ;—and what 
are the hourly obeisances, the half-breathed replies, the continual cringings 
of deference, but so much civet curling up from the altars of the dependent 
to the nostrils of the patronizing? The nose of nearly every man is greeted 
more or less with this daily odour, which, steaming to the brain, there 
imparts a deceptive principle of strength, which, christened in the meekest 
name of passion’s vocabulary, is called—confidence. We know it may 
take a bundred different appellations—folly, rashness, conceit—according to 
the original power of the organ it enshrouds. Now every member, from the 
bishop—from him who hath lawn sleeves—to the hard-working journeyman 
of the church, who can scarcely obtain linen for attire of any kind—every 
one of these hath, in his degree, a corresponding deference paid to him, 
from which results a peculiar, and truly clerical dignity. Now our ship- 
clergyman, having no marked distinction paid to him by supple humanity, 
his moral man undergoes a progressive yet certain change, and whilst 
feelings and ideas are at work within, the elements busy themselves 
both in his intellectual and physical powers, We must here attempt a 
contrast. 

We can readily figure to ourselves a clergyman, confirmed an oracle of 
his village—the grand arbiter of all disputes—the peace-maker and the pet 
in families—the grand lexicon for the unlettered. How different the 
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clergyman of the quarter-deck. The boatswain prefers no complaint to his 
orthodox shipmate—the ‘helimsman confers not with him on the quarter of 
the wind—nay, we much doubt, whether, if we were to examine the 
whole navy, we should find that ‘‘ the gentlemen of the cockpit’ ever once 





sent up <“‘ their conipliments to the Reverend Mr. -, and for 
his‘deecision in an argument on the Hebrew roots.” Indeed we much doubt 
the probability of the occurrence. Now this very consciousness of unim- 

noe acts as a slow fire in the heart of every man—this tacit prohibition 
of all display of acquirements is, in itself; a grievous evil. Hf we were to 
bind round with packthread the tail of a peacock—if we were -thus 
inhumanly to prevent an exhibition of its glories—the animal would 
doubtless pine and die. And so would man, had ‘he not, when deprived 
of one resource, reason wherewithal to put forth another—and thus we 
have known a worthy marine clergyman, whose exquisite tact-in hair- 
breadth points of faith was never called into exertion, gain immortal fame 
throughout a <a: by making grog—in the emphatic language-of 
his admirers—“ like an angel.” 

Our readers must not start at this praise; but must duly consider the 
many circumstances, morally and bodily, which urge our clergyman to gain 
such reputation. “The elements which he bas to confront demand of him 
a firmness uncalled for in his land brethren. Even a clergyman, whose 
black becomes drenched when the vessel ships a sea, cannot always retire 
to his birth to dry himself over Latimer or Baxter-alone—a thousand 
seduetive examples show a different mode. We must own that a roystering 
lieutenant, slapping the powder out of the reverend gentl¢man’s collar, and 
telling him to ‘‘ mix for the mess,” has in it something averse to tho 

due to the primitive church; we feel a surprise, akin to that excited 
by Marlowe, who, in his Dido Queen of Carthage, makes Aineas say to 
his taciturn and dull-headed friend :— 3 


“ Gentle Achates, reach the tinder-box !”’ 


A Trojan warrior and a tinder-box—orthodoxy and cold rum and waiter! 
What startling contrasts! A little consideration, however, destroys. our 
wonderment, and we recognise in both a propriety begotten by a rigkt 
necessity. As the clergyman cannot induce his shipmates’ to come over 
entirely to him, he must step a little way out of his road to shake’ hands 
with them: The first lieutenant declares he will: not sit down to»the 
book of Job; but kindly invites the reverend gentleman -to a glass.of 
rum and water. And an invitation from a first lieutenant—but, stops we 
are doubtless conferring with the uninitiated; we must, therefore, explam 
ourselves by affinities. Our ship-clergyman cannot refuse the first tieu- 
tenant. Why? Can a poor curate reject a wealthy holder of livings? 
A ship-clergyman is, in fact, a kind of negative ornament: something 
like the figure-at the head of the ship; there is an air of propriety about 
the Spent but little opportunity is afforded for a display of utility. 
Indeed our clergyman is in every way a victim to naval: discipline. 
The sailors follow up their exclamations with fearful expletives, and pass 
on, unrebuked by their reverend pastor. The fault rests not with our sub- 
ject. Let him, however, commence a lecture in condemnation of profane 
swearing, and he would have to contend with the shrieks of the. boat- 
swain’s whistle, and the “Sway away, there!” from his mates, © What 
then ?'' He nmust endure the evil in silence. He must “ compress the- God 
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within him,” and if he-cannot pray with, pray for, the whale ship's com- 
pany- de may, it is certain, treasure up all the enormities of the erew, 
and touch upon them with a tongue of flame in his Sunday’s discourse— 
he may lay forth in the most odious colours, the vice of evil-s ing, 
even though the captain be not notorious for his courtly ti emay, 
it is true, devel his fire at the sin of drunkenness, and at the red nose of 
the purser—the reverend gentleman may fulminate against fornication, 
even though a hundred nymphs from the neighbouring sea port make a 

of his auditory—and such they always do, whenever. the vessel bears 
so rich and gentle a freight! The reverend orator may doubtless scourge 
every creature in the ship from the edmiral to the loblolly-boy ; but, 
alas! can human courage dare so much? Ought he, compelled to live 
with tigers, to venture to pull them by the whiskers? : 

Indeed—after, we trust, a very patient and comprehensive view of 
things, a view in which we have anxiously pondered on all the harm- 
less creatures and engines to be found in either civilized or savage society — 
we conscientiously declare, we know not a more unoffending, a more 
innoxious compound than a ship-sermon. These discourses form striking 
coutrasts to the ceremony which they precede: they are generally deli- 
vered at the bottom of the quarter-deck companion ladder, where, on the 
pulpit being “doused,” the soul-cheering liquor is instantly served forth— 
the prayer, “* May the peace,’”’ &c. is directly followed by the pithy 
order: *‘ Pipe to grog!” and those of the congregation who have provi- 
dently hidden their cans under the *‘ church’’ benches, are in a moment 

to receive their liquor. The sermon is generally from Blair or 
Tillotson ; all the vigorous passages expunged, with.a few original emen- 
dations to mystify; Avatus in manuscriptis frequently oceurs, but Jack 
has not the bitterness of criticism. These lectures are, in truth, more 
pleasant, as they are less comprehensible ;.ship-sermons, like glow- 
worms, shine most in darkness. Let us not, however, deny, that our 
elergyman is sometimes wholly original. He sometimes produces a fine 
soporific manuscript, with laudanum worked into the very paper, and 
bearing in every line a row of poppies disguised as letters—a volume, the 
leaves of which are no sooner parted, than we sympathise with the covers, 
and yawn likewise ! 

We have endeavoured philosophically to account for the distinction 
between the churchman of the land and the (pardon the pun) ‘ rector 
pelagi.” Notwithstanding, we cannot come to a close ere we attempt to 
strike off the lineaments and habitudes of one particular ship clergyman, 
at nt most vivid in our recollection. 

‘There was an admirable union of the gravity of the church and the 
sturdiness of the quarter-deck in the person and manners of Mr. E——, It 
was a droll, yet happy amalgamation. There was, to the eye of Fancy, 
@smutch of nautical tar on the three-corner beaver of the theologian; the 
milk-white bands which descended from his neck, were not cambric, but 
a oakum ; his very hair, although closely cropt, to the considerate 

k, seemed to tend in all the downward yearnings of a pig-tail. When 
he exclaimed ‘‘ Dearly beloved brethren!’’ one naturally concluded that 
“Hearts of oak’? must follow. Nota boatswain in the whole fleet had, 
@ more unyielding frame. There was a compact robustness in his form 


a kind of graceful violence in his bearing, which spoke the man whose 
nerves delighted in a stiff gale and a high sea, In the event of an appalling 
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leak, no man could have been more efficient at the pumps than parson 


E—. We think he inwardly pleased himselfinsthe knowledge of this, 
et deemed a public belief of his powers at variance with the meckness of 
is calling. ion hence resulted some laughable manceuvres in his affecta- 

tion of,timidity. He would step into a boat with all the interesting terror 

of a young lady; and was inexpressibly, perturbed at the prospeet af a 

royal salute. © Poor Mr. E——! he would have cut out a “‘ three-decker,’’ 

or sent a broadside of grape into her, with any lieutenant. or gunner ia, his 

Majesty’s navy. His face truly shewed the man ! . Winds from all points 

jacerated his visage, and good proof spirit had worked a, eure;) albeit, 

it left some scars behind. Boreas and Baechus had his cheeks, between 
them—their powers had fiercely disputed every atom. of ground ; ,althongh 
we cannot hut think Bacchus must have been. the victor, he shaving, in 
token of conquest,. planted his round tower (a_barnacle).on the reverend 
gentleman’s nose.* ) ar aN 
In the ward-room, Mr. E—— was an oracle. ..; When in port, .it, was 
he who was intrusted with the important charge of visiting all:the poul- 
terers, the wine-merchants, the pickle-warehouses—it was he who brought to 
the mess, nearly “ a pair of every living thing.” Often have we,marked 
him nearing the ship—the gig sunk to the very gunwale with the weight 
of flesh and fowl—the eye of our clergyman, as it were, slumbering exult- 
ingly on a fat haunch, or gigantic turkey some three-hands breadth before 
him—in fact, his whole person dilated with the: consciousness of, self- 
ce, and the anticipations of dinner. We must confess it-—in,every 

point of cookery, &c. Mr. E was orthodox—a very bigot—even to 
the laying of the soft tommy.t+ al 
The failings of Mr. E , if failings they be called—vanished; with 
the cloth. e was a good, and, perhaps—but we never heard him dis- 
eourse in Greek—a learned man. Certain it is, he had a pleasantry, the 
sure sign of a mind at ease—at times, a joviality of manner, which, whilst 
it fitted him for his companions, gave no licence to their looseness.. _He-= 
and let not this be considered as his meanest virtue—was the patron of the 
yor child who had stepped from the nursery to the riot of the cock-pit: 
raphe take the ten-years old midshipman with him in,his shore rambles 

—would feed him with cakes and good counsel—and, as much.as possible; 

cleanse the mind of the infant from the moral mildew of a man-of-war! 

Mr, E—— was a bluff, a merry, a good ship clergyman. .. of] 

J. 
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* We trust not to be understood as here falling into.a vulgar ery. The. truth isyalthoagh 
a water-drinker may do in the Weald of Kent, he would be mightily inconvenienged in the 
«® chops of the channel.” 

t Nautical—bread. 
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® P BELIEVE you ‘are right, after all, in bidding me send you ‘as many 
Jéets'es Tcan lay my hands on, and permit you the privilege of collecting 
your own inférences from them, and forming your own opinions, We 
“mob of ‘gentlemen who write with ease” are, I confess it, very apt to 
insist’ that thdse whom it pleases us to enlighten by our lucubrations shall 
aevept’the boon afterowr fashion, rather than their own. We modestly 
believe that’you, who are good enough to read what we write, cannot 
be repaid for'your kindness by any thing less than being spared. all the 

@ of thinking for yourselves. Seriously, our travellers’ letters of the 

present day are very full of ‘‘ wise saws;” but they leave the “ modern 
ifstatices’” to lag behind. “This ‘shall, at any rate, not be the case with 
mine. The letter shall be all-in all with them—leaving you to form or 
edlleet the former as best you may. Iu a word, I will endeayour to write 
with @ view to your satisfaction exclusively—except in so far as mine can 
be: made to grow out of that. , sR Ye 

“Bat: you bid me write you from every town at which we. stay in, the 
eourse of our’ desultory route—forgetting that the track we are Tike ‘to 
follow; forthe next month or two, is a beaten one, upon which nethi 
new hassprung up for the last century or two, much less for the last week 
or two; ‘during which latter period you have, no doubt, seen it dul 
described. This is what I told you when we parted : but still you insisted 
tliat’ F must ‘write all I observe, and all I do xo observe ;—tempting me to 
dosoby your flatiering hints, that, in both cases, I shall tell you something 
you. didnot observe or miss yourself, and have not been told by others. 
Phere is no resisting this—especially when you add, scriously, that you 
have not yet obtained, either from your own or other people’s observations, 
any very distinct and available general notions of the different places, per- 
sons, and matters with which I shall come in contact in the course of m 
errant journevings. This last plea decides me. It refers to a want that 
havedong felt myself, and that I am determined at last to remedy—for 
myself 1 mean. If, in doing so, I can also remedy it for you, the satis- 
faction I shall feel in my success will be doubled. 

Ithink I told you that we mean to stay several days at least, in every 
town of any note that we visit, and also in every one of zo note, if we find 
any thing, either in or about it, that claims attention. Shall Calais, then, 
be ‘passed ‘by without mention, merely because all the world has seen it, 
and knows “ all about it,” asthe phrase is? Assuredly not. Calais will 
merit to he described by every Englishman who visits it, and to be read of 
by: every one who does not—so long as Hogarth, and “ Oh! the Roast 
Beef of Old England!’ shall be remembered, and—which will be longer 
still—till the French and English become one people, merely by dint of 
living within three hours’ journey of each other. 

Calais bas been treated much too cavalierly by the flocks of English, 
who owe to it their first, and consequently most fixed impressions of French 
manners, and the English want of them. Calais is, in fact, one of the most 
agreeable and characteristic little towns in France. It is “ lively, audible, 
and full of vent”—as gay as a fair, and as busy as a bee-hive—and its form 
and construction as compact. This latter is the great merit (not to men- 
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tidt! its beltig the great defect) of all aa a ‘A town should Bea! 


town }’and' Calais is‘one ‘entitely. ‘Its “intia Know no tore about 


“he? coutitty” than those do who have spent all their lives, except! an’ 
occasional Sunday ‘afternoon, in Cheapside ; and they are wise enoagli to! 
care ‘about it still less—seeing that ‘all the good appertaining to it, ‘in ‘their 


ye is brought to them every Saturday throughout the year, and offéred 
at almost their own prices, | weil 98 


‘Calais, therefore, unlike any English town you could name, is content 


to remain where it is—instead of perpetually trying to stretch away towards 
Paris, as our’s do towards London, and as London itself does towards them. 
Tr ing you at once to the “ Place” in the centre of ‘the town (an 
entirely open square, of about 150 paces by 100), you can searcely look 
upon a more lively and stirring scene. The houses and their shops (they 
have all shops) are like nothing so much as so many scenes in a pantomime 
—+so fancifully and variously are they filled, so brightly and fantastically 
inted, and so abruptly do they seem to have risen out of. thé ground! 
Mis last appearance is caused by the absence of a foot-path, and ‘of areas, 
orticos, railings, &c.,—such as, in all cases, give'a kind of finésh to the 
Took of our houses. The houses here'seem all to have grown up ow? of the 
ground—not to have béen built wpon it. ‘This is what gives to them their 
most striking effect of novelty at the first view. Their brilliant and various 
colourings—so unlike our sombre brick-work—is thé next cause of ‘the 
novel impression they produce. The general strangeness of ‘the effect-is 
completed y the excellence of the pavement, which is of stones, shaped 
like those of our best London carriage-ways, but as white as marble in all 


weathers, and as regular as the brick-work of a house-front. ‘The uni- 


formity of the “ Place” is broken (not very agreeably) by the principal public 
edifice of Calais—the Town Hall; a half-modern, half-antique building, 
which occupies about a third of the south side, and is surmounted at one 
end by a light spiring belfry, containing a most loquacious:ring of bells; 
which take up a somewhat unreasonable proportion of every quarter of at 
hour in announcing its arrival ; and, in addition, every three hours they 
play “ Le petit chaperon rouge,” for a longer period than (1 should imw 
gine) even French patience and leisure can afford to listen to it. Tome 
diately behind the centre of this side of the “ Place” also rises the lofty 
tower, which serves as a light-house to the coast and harbour, and ‘whieh 
at night displays its well-known revolving lights. Most of the principal 
streets run out of this great square. The most busy of them—betause ‘the 
greatest thoroughfare—is a short and narrow one leading to the Port (Rue 
du Havre): in it live all those shopkeepers who especially address:then- 
selves to the wants of the traveller. But the gayest and most agreeable 
street is one running fiom the north-east corner of the “ Place’ (Rwe Royale). 
It terminates in the gate leading to the suburbs (Basse Ville), and to'the 
Netherlands and the interior of the country. In this street is situated the 
great hotel Dessm—rendered famous for the “ for ever” of a century or'sd 
to come, by Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. The only other street devoted 
exclusivély to shops is one running parallel with the south side: of the 
“ Place.” ‘The rest of the interior of Galais consists of about twenty. other 


streets, each containing here and there a shop, but chiefly occupied by the 
residences of persons directly or indirectly connected with the trade: of 
Calais asa sea-port town. None of them are either very good or very-bads. 
bat observe that (not golden, but) silver mean, which is so agreeable: in most 
fowigu cities of this kind, and the absence of which is so painfully feltin 
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English towns similarly situated--whero you find little or nothing between 
the, town. residence of the. purse-prond trader, and the loathsome hovel of 
his poverty-stricken dependents. Here see no. such thing as either 
poverty-or. dependence, Even the female shrimp-catchers (of which you 
occasionally meet a little army) march merrily along to their daily oecupa~ 
tions+their nets shouldered with an air of almost military defiance, and 
their handsome sun-burnt legs (seemingly as firm as the stones. on which 
they tread) uncovered -to the knees—as if to prove that poverty never laid 
his withering fingers-on such a frame as they belong to. 

A ehall, in a day or two, tell you something of the exterior of Calais 
and of its inhabitants—English as well as French; and shall also give you 
an insight into the prices, qualities, &c. of those various articles of con- 
sumption which we are pleased to term “‘ the necessaries of life.’ In 
regard to this latter subject of observation, you may expect me to be very 
perdsnine wherever I go; since, next to the promptings of a somewhat rest- 
ess.and erring spirit, my chief inducement for travelling at present is to 
determine, from my own experience, in what spot or neighbourhood I 
shall hereafter “ set up my rest.” 


ried Calais, July 10, 1827. 

IT. beg you not-to believe a word of what any body may tell you against 
Calais—especially if they tell it you in print. Ferdinand Mendez Pinto 
was-but a type of the printing-press, that “ liar of the first magnitude.” J 
never ‘yet received a clear and distinct, still less a fair and unexaggerated 
atcount, of any foreign place whatever, from the lips or pen of a person to 
whom it was foreiga—much less from one who was native to it, or to the 
country to which it belonged. And Calais has been more ill-used in this 
respect than any other place—merely because a few unlucky seapegraces 
from England have taken refuge in its friendly arms. If you believe its 
maligners, Calais is no better than a sort of Alsatia to England, a kind of 
extension of the rules of the King’s Bench. The same persons would 
perstade you that America is something between a morass and a desert, 
and that its inhabitants are a cross between swindlers and barbarians; 
merely because its laws do not take upon them to punish those who have 
not offended against them! If America were to send home to their respec« 
tive countries, in irons, all who arrive on her shores under suspicion of not 
heing endowed with an Utopian degree of honesty—or, if (still better) she 
were to hang them outright, she would be looked upon as the most pious, 
moral, and refined nation under the sun, and her climate would rival that 
‘of Paradise, And if Calais did not happen to be so situated, that it affords 
@ ‘pleasant refuge to some of those who have the wit to prefer free limbs 
and fresh air to a prison, it would be all that is agreeable and genteel. It 
seems to be thought, that a certain ci-devant leader of fashion has chosen 
Calais as his place of voluntary exile, out of a spirit of contradiction. 
Bat- the truth is, he had the good sense to see that he might *‘ go farther 
abd fare worse ;” and that, at any rate, he would thas secure himself from 
thé ‘intrusions of that “yood company,” which had been his bane. By- 
the-by, his last “ good thing” appertains to his residenee here. Some one 
asked him how he could think of residing in “ such a place as Calais?’ 
“J suppose,” said he, “it is possible for a gentleman to (ive between 
London-and Paris.’’ His choosing to reside here has, in fact, done more 
for-his reputation as a man of sterling wit and sense, than even he himself 
would perhaps give it credit for. And it isa finer satire on his great 
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friends, and..@ sharper thorn in their sides, than any thing he can! do-by 
his, promised: (or threatened) history of» his: ‘‘ Life and ‘T'imes,’”) \But:to 
leave: this prince of petits-maitres iothat “ illustrious obscurity’ which he 
has so. richly earned, by cutting the world, in revenge for being cut by one 
of its chief rulers; let me proceed soberly with my description of gr 
which, he has chosen as his Corioli. The interior of Calais I not 
describe further, except to say that round three-fourths of. it are elevated 
ramparts, overlooking the surrounding country‘to a great exient,-and »in 
several parts planted with trees, which afford most pleasant and refreshing 
walks, after pacing the somewhat perplexing pavement of the streets, and 
being dazzled by the brilliant whiteness which reflects from that, and from 
the houses. The port, which occupies the other fourth, and is gained by 
three streets parallel to each other, and leading from the “ Place,”, is small, 
but, in excellent order,,and always alive with shipping, and the amusing 
operations appertaining thereto; and the pier is a most striking object, 
especially at high water, when it runs out, in a straight line, for -near 
three quarters of a mile, into the open sea. . It is teae our English engineers 
—who ruin hundreds of their fellow citizens by spending millions upon'a 
bridge that nobody will take the trouble to pass over, and cutting tunnels 
under rivers, only to let the water into them when they have got all the 
money, they can by the job—would treat this pier with ‘infinite contempt, 
as a thing that merely answers all the purposes for whieh it was erected! 
as if éhaé were a merit of any but the very lowest degree. “ Look at 
Waterloo Bridge!” they say; ‘‘ we flatter ourselves /iat was not a thing 
built (like the pier of Calais) merely for use. Nobody will suy that-any 
such thing was wanted! But, what a noble monument of British art,and 
what a fine commemoration of the greatest of modern victories!’ . True: 
but it would have been all this if you had built it on Salisbury Plain; and 
in that case it would have cost only half the money. The pier of ‘Calais 
is, in fact, every thing that it need be, and what perhaps no other pier is; 
and yet it is nothing more than a piece of serviceable carpentery, that must 
have cost about as much, perhaps, as to print the prospectuses of some of 
the late undertakings, and pay the advertisements and the lawyer’s bill. 

At the opposite side of the town from the port, are the gates leading to 
the suburbs and the open country, over three separate lines of fortification. 
Though the uninitiated in the “noble art of war’ must look upon the 
fortifications of an almost impreguable town, like Calais, with very different 
eyes from those who can read them as scholars do Greek, yet (unlike:the 
latter) they cannot fail to be almost as interesting to the one as the other 
class of observers. We can all of us make something out from them}; or 
at least conjure up something, which answers. all the purpose. , We can 
invest, or rather we cannot help investing, the surrounding plain. witha 
besieging army, and lining the walls with cannon, and placing sentinels on 
every “‘ coin and vantage ground” within view, and lifting up the .draw~ 
bridges, and sluicing the fosses, and converting every crack in. the owalls’ 
into; an “ imminent deadly breach.” The fine fortifications of Calais 
afford amiple . scope for speculations of this nature. | Passing .througl their 
threg,solid gates, and over the drawbridges that adjoin them, you imine- 
diately. reach a loug wide street, paved in the centre, and lined on either 
side by, houses, chiefly of a very inferior kind. Indeed, the Basse Ville is: 
by, no, means a handsome appendage to Calais; but it-has the merits of: 
(rayjog.off {rom the town itself most of those.of the very lowest class, who 
are- necessarily employed in it occasionally, and thus acts the part of thé 
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offices) tove great: house. At right angies with the principal . street,\on 
either‘side, ran others, which pierce away into the country, and take almost 
the character of green lanes, except that they are all perfectly straight— 
theoKzeuch being at once the most flighty and the most precise people in 
the world—and having the good sense to cut their roads, plant their woods, 
and build their cities, as if with a view to curb and counterbalance one 
against the other of these contradictory characteristics. In these little 
side Janes are situated the cottages of the lower orders, mixed with others 
of abetter kind, which vie, in an air of comfort, with any thing that 
England can shew of the kind : for it is idle to deny that the French have 
the dding above named, however we may choose to twit them with the 
want of the word. 

I will close this letter by naming (in plain English), the prices of the 
chief matters connected with a residence here:—premising, however, that 
Calais may, for various reasons, be looked upon as one of the dearest 
towns in I'rance. An excellent suite of furnished apartments may be had 
in-one of the most respectable private houses in Calais, consisting of a 
sitting-rooms, three bed-rooms, and a kitchen, for twenty shillings a week, 
aud smaller ones in proportion, down to five shillings a week for a batche- 
lor's apartment. This, however, does not include atfendance of any kind ; 
and, with few exceptions, the apartments can only be taken by the 
month. The price of meat is fixed by a ¢ar7f, at a maximum of sixpence 
per pound for the very best. It varies, therefore, between that price and 
fourpence ; and this pound contains something more than ours. Poultry is 
still cheaper, in proportion, or rather in fact. My dinner to-day consists, 
in part, of an excellent fowl, which cost 8d., and a pair of delicate ducks, 
which cost Is. 6d. The price of bread is also fixed by law, and amounts 
toabout two-thirds of the present price of our’s in London. Butter and 
eggs are excellent, and always fresh: the first costs from nine-pence to ten- 
peace the pound of eighteen ounces; and the latter 10d. per quarter of a 
hundred. Vegetables and fruit, which are all of the finest quality, and 
fresh from the gardens of the adjacent villages, are as follow: asparagus, 
at the rate of 8d. or 9d. the hundred, peas (the picked young ones), 3d. per 
quart ; new potatoes (better than any we can get in England, except what 
they call the framed ones), three pounds for a penny ; cherries and currants 
(picked for the table), 2d. per pound; strawberries (the high flavoured 
woed-strawberry, which is so fine with sugar and cream), 4d. for a full 
quart, the stocks being picked off. (This latter is a delicacy that can 
scarcely be procured in England for any price). The ahove may serve as 
an indication of all the rest, as all are in proportion. The finest pure milk 
is:2d. per quart; good black or green teas, 4s. 6d, per pound; and the finest 
green gunpowder tea, 7s.; coffee, from Is. 3d. to 2s.; good brandy, 1s. 3d. 
per quart, and the very best, 2s. (Ido not mean the very finest old Cogniac, 
which costs 3s. 6d.) Wine is dearer in Calais than, perhaps, in any other 
town in France, that could be named ; but still you may have an excel- 
lent table wine for ls. per quart bottle; and they make a very palatable 
and wholesome beer, for 13d. and 23d. per bottle—the latter of which has 
alb the good qualities of our porter, and none of its bad Fish is not ware 
tifal at Calais, except the skate, which you may have for almost nothing, 
as indeed you may at many of our own sea-port towns.. But you may 
always have good-sized turbot (enough for six persons) for 3s., and a cod, 
weighing from twelve to fifteen pounds, for half thatsum. As to the wages 


offemale servants, they can scarcely be considered as much cheapef, 
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nominally, than they are with us. But then the habits of the servants, 
and the cost of what they eat, make their keep and wages together 
amount to not more than half what they do with us. 7 

It only remains to tell you of what is dearer here than it is in England. 
I have tried all I can to find out items belonging to this latter head, and 
have succeeded in ¢0 alone—namely, sugar and fuel. You cannot have 
brown sugar under 8d., and indifferent loaf sugar costs 1s. 3d. And as to 
firing, it is dearer, nominad/y alone, and in point of fact, does not cost, 
to a well regulated family, near so much, in the course of the year, as 
coals do in our houses. 

So much for the necessaries of life, in Calais. In my next I shall. tell 
you something of its superfluities—that is to say, its amusements, its means 
of luxurious living, its society, &c. 





A FARTING SONG. 


Wuew will ye think of me, my friends ? 
When will ye think of me ? 

— When the last red light of the sunny day 

From the rock and the river is passing away ; 

When the air with a deep’ning hush is fraught, 

And the heart grows burdened with tender thought ; 
Then let it be! 


When will ye think of me, kind friends ? 
When will ye think of me? 

—When the rose of the rich midsummer-time 

Is filled with the hues of its glorious prime ; 

When ye gather its bloom, as in bright hours fled, 

From the walks where my footsteps no more may tread ; 
Then let it be! 


When will ye think of me, sweet friends ? 
When will ye think of me ? 

—When the sudden tears o’erflow your eye 

At the sound of some olden melody ; 

When ye hear the voice of a mountain-stream ; 

When ye feel the charm of a poet’s dream— 
Then let it be ! 


Thus let my mem'ry be with you, friends ! 
Thus ever think of me! 

Kindly and gently, but as of one 

For whom ’tis well to be fled and gone ; 

As of a bird from a chain unbound ; 

As of a wand’rer whose home is found— 
So let it be ! 
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Prt lh oy ge onal oo puisse étre né, l’art d’écrire ne s’apprend pas tout d’un coup.”— 
~ Waen I look around me on the world (as the writers of sermons are 
wont to say at the opening of their discourses), and behold the infinite 
number of all sorts and conditions of persons, who start up, like the soldiers 
of Cadmus, armed to the teeth with pens, ink, pasie, aud scissors, with 
indexes and common-place books, to burst upon society in quartos, octavos, 
and duodecimos, I do not so much wonder at the prevalence of an opinion 
that authorship is no art ; and that criticism, with its dogmas and maxims, is 
no better than medicine, and the other solemn plausibilities of which society 
is the dupe. Ce/a non obstant, Rousseau is right; and books were never 
written with more art than at present. Whatever may be the unpractised 
simplicity of some authors (and we have more reason than ever for saying 
with Horace, “ scribimus indocti doctique’’)—from however humble and 
uneducated classes they are taken (and many of them can scarcely sign 
their name or spell)—yet the publishers are all, if not theoretically pro- 
found, at least practically experienced; and it is in their obstetric hands 
that books, for the most part, receive their form, and are fitted to meet the 
ublic eye. It is to the critical acumen of the booksellers that authors are 
chiefly indebted, not only for the greater excellencies of their works, but 
for their very existence. In a vast many instances, the publisher takes the 
initiative, and bespeaks books to be “ done according to sample ;”” and when 
this is not the case, his judgment is generally decisive as to the appearance or 
non-appearance of a MS. Without his aid, learning, research, wit, science, 
and invention go for little or nothing: and never were they more in need 
of his solitary guidance than in this present 1827—which God preserve ! 

But while all other arts are in progress—while the “ march of mind” is 
advancing in quick step time in all the other departments of science— 
criticism stands pretty much where it did. While Bentham is throwing a 
blaze of illumination on the science of legislation, and while even Mr. 
Peel thinks it decorous to light his farthing candle at the flame, the Jeffries 
and the Giffards have not ‘condescended to reduce their art to first prin- 
ciples; but suffer others to write, and themselves to review, without method 
and without compass, by the rule of thumb! Even the most experienced 
publisher cannot explain the principle of his decisions; and when he has 
told you, your book “ is not at all the sort of thing,”—that “ it wont do,” — 
he would be terribly posed, if you insisted on knowing why. Ishall make, 
therefore, no farther apology for my attempt to supply this desideratum, 
but proceed at once to a revision of the canons of criticism, in order to 
place the institutes of literature “ au niveau du jour.” 

It has been falsely supposed by a few old-fashioned pedants, “ con la 
veduta corta a’ una spanna,’” that the laws of criticism, like those of nature, 
are eternal; and that what was true in the time of Aristotle and Longinus 
must be so in the days of Nares, Lockhart, and Southey. ‘That this is not 
true can be proved, not only by an appeal to fact, but by the more satis- 
factory argument of a prtort necessity. In criticism, as in every thing else, 
it is “ autres tems, autres meurs.’ Did Aristotle know any thing of 
Romanticism ? or could Longinus have satisfied a German critic on any 
point of the doctrine of cesthetics? Can anybody nowadays sit out a 
tragedy that preserves the unities? and is not the code of Boileau and of 
Horace as obsolete as the laws of the Brehons, or those of Lewark Hen? 
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But how, I beseech you, do the dotards, who maintain this similarity 
between the laws of criticism and those of nature, know that even the lat- 
ter are as irrevocable as they pretend ? For aught they can tell, nature may 
have her Benthams and her Peels as well as ourselves, and may proceed, 
from time to time, to the revision of her code as well as the United States 
of America. Even the no/umus leges mutari gentlemen of Westminster 
Hall, who would as soon part with a fee as with a precedent, have not 
been able to prevent the most serious innovations in the customs of law. 
How then can criticism, which is neither protected by authority, backed by 
power, nor bolstered by interest, hope to escape the reiterated assaults of 
time and fortune? Criticism being the art of adapting style, &c. to the 
susceptibilities of man, it must follow the changes in the human affections. 
If a Briton is differently affected, in ten thousand particulars, from a 
Roman or a Greek, how can a writer hope to produce the same effects 
now, by the same means, which were successful in the classic authors? 
As well might we apply our Aristotle to measure the Arabian Tales, as to 
scan the productions of the modern “ Row.” A religion, it has been said, 
will last you but a couple of thousand years, or so: how then can criticism 
hope for a greater longevity ? No, no; 4 priori, a posteriori, et ab utroque 
latere. Itis demonstrable that a new code is wanting: so there is no more 
to be said of the matter. 

To begin with the beginning: it is a fact, which neither Aristotle nor 
Dennis (I do not mean “ him of the Dunciad,” but the Halicarnassian) 
never dreamed of, that literature is not equally predicable of all classes in 
society. ‘The critics of antiquity, good easy men, never stopped to inquire 
into the pedigree of a writer; and theslave Terence had as good a chance 
of obtaining a hearing as if his plays had indeed been written by Scipio. 
In the present times, if authorship be not strictly an attribute of the privi- 
leged classes—if the & ToAdcs do indeed write hooks—yet it is not the less 
true that they are quite unable to compete with their betters in the art. In 
this respect, a tremendous revolution has occurred; though scarcely a few 
years since a villainous orthography, and a style at once stiff and disjointed, 
were affected as the characteristic of nobility. But “ou a changé tout 
ga: the poor spinsters of the Minerva press can scarcely support life by 
their labours—so completely are they driven out of the market by the Lady 
Charlottes und the Lady Bettys; and if “ parsons” are not as much bemuzzed 
in beer as formerly, “‘ a rhyming peer’ is as common as a Birmingham 
button. It would take ten Horace Walpoles. at least to do justice to the 
living authors of the red book ; and so general is authorship in the Upper 
House, that the bench of bishops includes nearly the whole of the non- 
literary portion of the peerage. 

It is then a decided canon of criticism that a book is, ceterds paribus, 
better in proportion to the aristocratic grade of its author. Messrs. Colburn, 
Murray, and Longman, the Aristarchuses of the age, are always ready to 
treat with the Lord Johns upon the most liberal, not to say extravagant 
terms ; and there is scarcely any thing that they would refuse for a romance 
with ‘ Viscountess” in the title-page. What immense sales have recently 
been effected of fanatical politics, under the assumed name of the late- 
lamented Duke of York! What a farrago of trash passed current under 
the title of ‘‘ the King’s Letter!” proving that his name is, in literature, as 
in government, “ a tower of strength.” Even Sir Walter himself sells the 
better for hisbaronetcy; and, from the Icon Basilike to Sir John Carr and 
the chaplain of the Lord Mayor of London, the supremacy of church and 
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state dignities, is as uncontrolled in Parnassus as at court, or the Bath 
assemblies; norshould we despair of a sale even for Leatherbreeches him- 
self, as long as he has the privilege of clapping M. P. at the end of his 
name. 

In matters of taste, there is nothing so tormenting as a definition. How 
many painful pages have been expended in defining the sublime, the beau- 
tiful, the graceful, and, above all, the picturesque! Yet I cannot say that 
the world is much nearer understanding what is meant by these sensible 
obstructions. Upon fine writing we have works innumerable; yet a clear 
definition of it is still a deséderatum. I feel myself, therefore, a benefac- 
tor of society, and have more reason than all the Horaces in the world for 
“ knocking my head against the stars,’ when I afford mankind an insight 
into this mystery. In one word, then, fine writing is the writing which 
pleases your publisher; and a good book is a book that sells. Had this 
simple verity been known to the Roscommons, the Popes, the La Harpes, 
and the Gravinas, what a deal of learned labour it would have saved! 
Like all other great discoveries, the thing appears simple enough, and one 
only wonders that nobody hit on it before. I should not, indeed, be sur- 
prised if the envious should endeavour to deprive me of the honour of the 
invention, and say that it lies inclusively in Hudibras’s proposition :— 


“ What is the worth of any thing, 
But so much money as ’twill bring ?” 


But then, T ask, how comes it that nobody has made the application ? It 
is the case of Columbus's egg over again. Be this, however, as it may, 
the doctrine itself is logically demonstrable. Goodness is a quality solely 
referable to our sensations ; and to say that a thing pleases, is to say every 
thing in its favour. It is with taste as with opinion: et sapit et mecum 
sentit. You think with me, and are a man of taste and judgment. You 
dislike what I like, and you are a blockhead and acoxcomb. That, there- 
fore, which generally pleases is alone entitled to the general epithet of 
good. But how shall we know what generally pleases, if it he not what 
is generally bought? Moncy is universally allowed to be the thing which 
all men love best; and if a man buys a book, we may safely infer that 
he thinks well of it. What nobody buys, then, we may justly conclude 
is worth nothing. But if this does not satisfy the reader, prove altter, as 
the Cambridge slang has it. Every thing is good in proportion as it 
attains the end to which it is directed; but the end of all writing is to 
make money. Whatever finical writers may talk of fame, the wants of the 
public, or the pressing solicitations of those who have seen the manuscript, 
“ obliged by hunger and request of friends,” is as true now as ever it was. 
Petronius Arbiter has with his usual acuteness remarked,— 


“ Magister artis ingenique largitor 
Venter,’— 


that want is the best inspiration; which could not be true, if the sale of a 
book were not the criterion of its excellence. Our noble authors them- 
selves do not disdain to accept of pecuniary compensation ; therefore, we 
cannot doubt that money is the great end of authorship. The conclusion 
is obvious: the work which brings most money most perfectly answers its 
end, and is the best. No wouder then that booksellers are such good 
critics, and that they so rarely pronounce a work bad that really is 


not so. 
oP? 
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Upon this foundation rests a canon of criticism of the last importanee. In 
all things, write down to the level of your age. 

He who gets the start of his age cannot please (7. e. sell) universally ; 
ergo, he offends against the chief rule of criticism. Who will read the 
author that thus appeals to a posterity he will never reach? Ved duo vel 
nemo. He is ridiculed by the worldly, calumniated by the hypocrite, 
censured by reviewers, and, worse than worst, remains a fixture on his 
bookseller’s shelves. We should laugh at any one dull enough to ho 
for success by works on verbal criticism, palmistry, or the philoscpher’s 
stone; yet, surely, the man who writes to put down bigotry, to denounce 
tyranny, promulgate free trade, or advocate cheap and rational justice, 
would not be less remote from the existing order of ideas! To sell many 
copies of a book, there must be many purchasers; and where shall we find 
many, to whom such doctrines are not odious, damnable, and heretical ? 
Oh! ye makers of books, of all possible churches ! ye anti-catholic scribes! 
ye dealers in Methodism, Toryism, party venom, and personal scandal ! 

e writers of flimsy novels, chroniclers of the nothingness of high life, and 
hibricators of anecdotes ! ye Southeys, Philpots, and Crokers! ye Hooks, 
Dibdins, and anonymous lords and ladies! bear witness, that philosophy 
and philanthropy have nothing to do with authorship, and that wisdom 
cries aloud in the street, and no man regards it. To write a good book, 
take measure of the many. Dilworth was a more valuable writer than Sir 
Isaae Newton; Dr. Kitchiner was worth all the Benthams, Ricardos, 
Davys, La Places, and Caviers put together; and Harriet Wilson ranks 
far above Antoine Hamiltcn and Bayle, consolidated. 

The choice of subject has ever been deemed an important point of author- 
ship; anda critic would be justly deemed unpardonable who should leave 
it untouched. Iam the more disposed to enter somewhat deeply upon 
the subject, because the older writers have so miserably failed in this part 
of their treatises. Horace, for instance, recommends his pupils to consult 
their forces—to examine “ guzd valeant humert.” A fig for Horace and 
his shoulders, I say: and Heaven help the unfortunate Pisones who should 
set off on such a wild-goose chase! 

It is a canon of modern criticism, well known to the most paltry pub- 
lisher of numbers, that every body can write any thing. Newton wrote on 
the Apocalypse; Sir Malachi writes history; Anacreon, biography; and 
the muse of Windermere de omne scribil?, Lord Leatherhead is great alike 
in finance, and corn, and currency; and has composed more pamphlets 
than Hume has spoken speeches. Sir Richard Phillips has undertaken the 
planetary system ; John Bell wrote on the fine arts; and Dr. Kitchiner on 
optics. Figoro has said that it is not necessary to possess a subject, in order 
to write on it; and this is true in the intellectual, as well as the physical 
sense. When an author comes to his work full of the subject, and, to use 
a vulgar piece of critical cant, prepared for his task, he necessarily brings 
to it all the prejudices of his previous education. The less he knows, the 
less likely he is to mix himself up with his theme. Watson never had 
opened a chemical book when he was appointed professor; and, in’ six 
months, he produced the most original lectures that ever were given. ‘To 
utter ignorance of his subject, an author must bring a proportionate indas- 
ty, and he cannot write a line without profound meditation. Exquisite 
advantage! Knowledge and labour go par passu, and, when the work is 
complete, the author is in fall possession of his subject. If a diploma can 
make a physician, ordination strike off a divine, and military success make 
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a lawgiver and a sovereign, it is devilish hard, indeed, if writing a book 

will not serve to make a man an author. The former old-fashion way of 

studying first and writing afterwards, is like never entering the water till 
ou have learned to swim. 

It is not, however, to be imagined that the choice of subject is a matter 
of indifference ; or that, because any body can write upon any subject, 
therefore all subjects are good to write upon. There are subjects which no 
skill could make vendible; whereas there are others which may be said to 
sell themselves. A man of genius possesses the enviable faculty of divining 
the vendible, and can tell at a glance whether or no the thing will do: 
commoner intellects choose in the dark, and sometimes stumble on a good 
thing; but the safer way is to follow in the beaten track. There is always 
some reigning favourite with the town: sometimes it is a Scotch novel— 
sometimes a novel of real life: sometimes it is political economy, sometimes 
autobiography, and sometimes a ghost story. Now it is corn, and now 
Catholics—now negro slavery, and now the north pole. The commonest 
numscull who can keep a good look out a-head, and descry what is doing 
in the trade, may be always sure of agood subject : he is only to take care 
that he is not in the rear of the fashion, and does not come to market the 
day after the fair. At present, personality is all the vogue; and the best 
book is that which discloses most private anecdote. If, unfortunately, you 
are afraid of being kicked—or don’t like the attornies—or, worse still, if 
you have nothing to tell worth knowing of any body of notoriety—you have 
nothing for it, but to lie and swagger—to insinuate in all societies that 
there never was such a scandal as the book about to appear—that its 
unknown author will be horse-whipped, and the publisher imprisoned for 
libel ; &e. &e. &e. 

These remarks chiefly are applicable to the higher orders of genius. For 
a thoroughly dull dog, there are but two rules that can be serviceable ; and 
these are either to apply to the trade, and leave the whole matter to the 
publisher; or, if this cannot be done, to plunge at once into polemics. 
Write what you please on sectarian theology, you will be sure of a limited 
sale. Every sect has its followers, contented to purchase sanction for its 
own doctrines, and abuse of all opposing churches. For the rest, the greater 
the nonsense the more numerous the purchasers. Sed de his hactenus. 

Next to the subject, nothing merits more consideration than a title-page. 
A good physiognomy, it has been remarked, is a letter of recommendation; 
and a good title-page may be said to put a work in good countenance. It 
is notorious that many books which have failed in the first publication, 
have been successfully republished with a new title. Dr. Cheyney’s popu- 
lar essay fell still-born from the press, when it first appeared under the 
untaking title of an ‘‘ Essay on Sanity and Longevity.” A title may be 
promissory, allusive, plagiary, or simply taking. A promissory title is one 
which affects at once to let you into the secret of the book: as, for exam- 
ple, “ Almack’s,”"—*‘ Crockford House,’’—*‘ The Guards,”—the “ Com- 
plete Art of splitting Straws,’—the “ Fisherman’s Guide,’’—or the like. 
Whether the promise be fulfilled or no, is a matter of secondary import- 
ance; for the purchaser will not discover his disappointment till it is too 
late. Like playhouse managers, publishers trade on the “ no money to be 
returned” principle : and a very good principle itis. As a general rule, the 
obsolete lottery puff may be taken as a model, which, always terminating 
in the merits of the current scheme, recommended itself to public notice 
under the guise of the most attractive subject of the day. Upon this model, 
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more especially, is built the allusive title-page: such as, “ The Grand 
Vizier,” on a change of ministry ; “ The Divorce,” in an era of crim.-con. ; 
“The Usurper,’ on a great political revolution. ‘The merit of this title 
is precisely opposite to that of the promissory ; for the less the work has to 
do with the inuendo of its title, the cleverer is the adaptation. Thus 
Moore’s “ Epicurean” would have much disappointed me, had it con- 
tained any allusion to Sir W. C. and turtle-soup. On_ this principle, 
“ The Corn Question discussed” would make a pretty title for a chirope- 
dist’s manual; and “ the whole Art of Love” would sell many editions of 
a Methodist sermon. The plagiary title is sufficiently intelligible. The 
use of this species was first borrowed from the quack dectors. The sim- 
ply taking title is as various as the modes of imposture. Lord Byron’s 
portrait peeping from behind a mask was a bright thought. This 
vignette was worth the whole book. In general, however, fashion is the 
principal merit of a taking title. At one time, contrasts, or rather conflict- 
ing impossibilities, were all the mode. Such were “ The Innocent Adul- 
terers,”"—‘‘ The Humane Cut-Throat,”—or, “ The Sympathetic Jailer.” 
Such a title now would not sell five copies. Double titles are also now 
completely obsolete; and an “ or’ (once of the strictest etiquette) would, 
in the present day, damn a Milton or a Pope. The last run was upon two 
substantives and a conjunction copulative: such as, “ Sense and Sensi- 
bility,’’—*“‘ Sayings and Doings,”—*‘ Gaieties and Gravities.”” The same 
sort of title, voyez vous bien, will not do for any length of time; and it is 
safer to try something new at a venture, provided it is at ell likely to catch 
the ear or the imagination, than to hazard a title upon the decline. Sir 
Richard Phillips was, in his day, the best judge of a title-page going; 
but, at present, it would not be safe to depend on him. Of this great truth 
we have many pregnant examples. “ Bernard’s Isle of Man; or, Pro 

ceedings in Manshire against Sin,” was excellent in 1668; but, in 1827 
“ ne vaut pas le diable.’ “ Hayward’s Hell’s everlasting Flames, with 
a Frontispiece.” is too strong for the “ ears polite’ of these degenerate 
times : it is no more to “ Conduct is Fate,” than a turnip is to a pine-apple. 
“ A Pair of Stilts for the Low in Christ,” would be justly deemed blas- 
phemous and indecent; but “ Sinful Sally,’’ and “ New Milk for Babes,” 
might pass muster. 

Let no one imagine that bulk is a matter of indifference. All books 
have their legitimate size: “ sunt certi denique fines,’—or, rather, “ est 
certa denique FiXis’’—a man should know when tostop. In the beginning, 
no: books under a folio was esteemed worth reading : books were then rare; 
and “cut and come again’ was a great recommendation. Now-of-days, 
we have too much to write ourselves to be able to read long books. Few 
readers really go deeper than indexes and tables of contents; and these 
are read a page at a glance. With respect to the limits of books, we may 
give rules, but not reasons. Why has a tragedy five acts, “ and no more ;” 
oran opera, three? All that can be said is, sie vu/t usus. There is a 
general tendency to nartow the limits of authorship, Epics are shrinking 
into epigrams, acrostics into petites pieces, novels into tales, and tales 
into anecdotes. For the time present, one quarto, two octavos, and three 
“neat volumes in duodecimo,” are the xe plus ultra of productive publi- 
cation. A series of essays are better than a continuous treatise : only don’t 
call them essays; it is-too serious and alarming to weak nerves. So also a 
set of tales sell betier than one novel. Alas! poor Richardson! His long- 
winded heroines would have no chance. On the same principle, a magazine 
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beats a substantive publication hollow: only the articles must not be too 
long. The next generation need not despair of having books written, like 
promissory obligations, with an I. O. U. 

Among the obsolete canons of criticism, we are not quite justified in 
placing the good old rule of judging a work by its politics. True it is, 
that this canon is not so much acted upon as it was ten years ago. Other 
matters are now taken into consideration: sense, spirit, and information do 
go for something; and Whig and Tory do not contain all that is to be srid 
on a subject. Yet woe betide the author who overlooks entirely such con- 
siderations ! Occasional demonstrations of proper thinking are as neces- 
sary to a successful publication, as loyal clap-traps are to a successful play; 
and a slight dash of Methodism produces the same good effect even on a 
jest-book, or a volume of loose love songs, as rubbing a plate with shalot 
does on a beef-steak ; it renders the matériel much more palatable. 

But, of all literary excellencies, there is none more important—none 
more Winning on a reader, and more profitable to an author, than a good 
advertisement. Jelices ter et amplius the authors who are au fait to 
this branch of literature, the art of preparing the way for a new publication, 
and of well-timing the series, or, if I may so speak, the climax of eulogium, 
is neither easily learned nor lightly communicated. The tactus eruditus 
is every thing. The collection of the “ testimonia recentium’’—Anglice; 
the opinions of the reviews, and setting them forth to the best advantage— 
is a mere mechanical branch of the art. ‘Those who have narrowly watched 
the great geniuses of the day will find that they have made a larger expense 
of wit and labour in what is technically called “ keeping themselves before 
ihe public,”’ than in the mere drudgery of composition. “ The ingenious 
Mr. Scribblemuch is on a visit with his /rzend, Lord Haut-Ton ;”—“ Tom 
Distich is on a poetical tour to the Lakes ;”’—“Sir Humphry Hum is 
searching the files of the Morning Post for his ingenious biography of 
Alexander the Great,’"°—are mistaken by the simple for articles of news- 
paper intelligence : the knowing ones are well aware tbat it is a preliminary 
flourish to a “forthcoming publication.’ A good writer should never 
suffer himself to be forgotten by his readers for a moment; and, if really 
nothing extraordinary happens to him, he ought to throw himself down 
stairs, or set fire to his house, or be stopped by a highwayman—upon 
paper, after the most approved Major Longbow fashion—at least once a 
fortnight. Observe, that any nail will serve to hang a notice upon. Ifa 
butcher’s boy stops you in the street, and be-¢rays his knowledge of your 
being the great Mr. A., or the noted Mr. B., the dialogue will make the 
world happily recollect that you are neither dead nor in St. Luke’s. Quod 
erat proximé demonstrandum. Sitting for your picture is a good plan: it 
kills two birds with one stone; and the painter and the author may divide 
the expense of inserting the news between them. To recur, however, to 
the matérie/, it is a rule, from which there is no derogation, that poetry 
should always be well printed, and upon good paper. The reasons are 
many, and, indeed, almost self-evident. Every one complains that poetry 
is diflicult reading: it should, therefore, meet with no unnecessary obstacle 
in charta eventissima and muddy type. Besides, poetry should dazzle 
the xeader (Boyer calls it elevate and surprise). Now, if the lines do not 
effect this operation, the hot-pressed wire-wove forms a useful substitute. 
And, last not least, it is good that a book should be good for something ; 
and a handsome book, especial!y if well bound, always looks well on a 
library-table. In prose publications, the print is less essential. In the 
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first place, the public do not expect such decoration in prose works, and it 
is not right to lead them astray ; and then most prose works are sufficiently 
long to make them vendible with the butter-sellers and trunk-makers— 
which, after all, is something. 

These are only a few of the many points of criticism on which the 
moderns differ very widely from the ancients; but Iam admonished, by 
the extent of the manuscript, to pause—at least for the present. Of the 
remaining canons, some are communicable only to the initiated; for the 
art of writing, like the Eleusinian religion, has its exoteric and its interior 
doctrines. In this respect, it is but on a level with the most sublime and 
sacred arts. Law, physic, divinity, and politics are precisely on the same 
footing ; and so, too, are music, and painting, and coach-building, and 
tailoring (male and female), porter-brewing, and the manufacture of 
polonies and sausages. To betray these secrets would not only be treason 
to the craft, but would deprive the whole tribe of gentle readers of seven- 
eighths of their pleasure. What would they say to a Marplot who should 
come on the stage and tell the audience, “ these jewels are paste” —“this 
robe calico, and not silk’’—and “ this terrible irruption nothing in the 
world but.a pennyworth of gunpowder and nitrate of strontian >”? I would 
never sit in the same boat (as Horace says) with such a man: so do not 
look for it at my hands. T. 





WHAT IS FAME? 


Anp thou wouldst write ? for what !—a name ? 
To have a life-surviving fame, 

Blazoned ‘midst the glorious ones 

Who shine—the never-setting suns, 

Where unborn men shall constant gaze, 
And dedicate with voice of praise ; 

Giving their future destinies 

To spirits of the poet's skies ; 

To tempt the deed of youthful bard, 

His hope to raise, and then discard! 

To have the verses thou hast sung 
Translated in a foreign tongue ; 

To have a statue, raised to grace 

Thy all-revered resting-place ?— 

’Tis true, this is a prs 2 theme, 

Or else—say which ?— a madman’s dream. 


Thou'rt dead,—and left behind some books, 
Which, neatly bound, fill up the nooks 
Of some dull-headed plodder’s room, 
Well pondered o’er by—housewife's broom ; 
Or yet, less lucky, doomed to sleep 
On bookworm’s stall, with label—* cheap ;” 
And all the wit thy brain has wrought 
May, with good fortune, fetch a groat. 
Yet still thy fame neglect rebuts, 
If, ’midst the care of cracking nuts, 
Some fop avers he’s read thy lines, 
Picks off the shell—then talks of wines ; 
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And thy proud heart’s immortal sport 

Is lost .in claret, hock, or port. 

Again, some literary lord 

Thy marble bust with care may hoard, 
Giving it a station meet, 

Because he knows a bust can’t eat — 

( Tis strange that human nature’s known 
Less kind to man than chiselled stone !)-- 
And then the a!l-divine translation 

May walt thy name to distant nation; 

’ lis something yet, when all is o’er, 

For Russian slave, or German boor, 

To give a veto—“ right,’ or “ wrong,” 

“ Sublime,’ or “ blasphemous,” thy song. 
Yet, in a senate-house debate 

(As beet-root beautifies a plate 

Of salad for a supper-course), 
Thy lines may deck 








a green discourse ; 
Quoted in very timely season, 

To save by rhyme when lost to reason ; 
Then, if thou’st been a civil beast, 

Nor gored a king, nor tost a priest, 

Nor lived of courts and place a scorner, 
Thouw’lt stand in stone in Poet's Corner ; 
Gaped at by ‘prentice, clown, or tabby, 
Who brings her nieces to the Abbey ; 
Be shewn for halfpence, like the bear 
Or monster of a city fair. 

And, should thy portrait e’er be printed 
To grace thy book, thou may’st be stinted 
Ee’n of thy comeliness of fcature, 


A And made a squint-eyed, high-cheek’d creature — 
Thy placid visage crimped and smug, 
And Roman nose transformed to pug. 


This, this is Fame—to be well bound, 
Sold for the sixtieth of a pound. 
Now spoken of by petit-maitre— 
Now lost in cry of -* wine” and “ waiter ,” 
By peer well prized thy carved-out head, 
Which, living, perhaps had wanted bread ; 
L Cited to aid a new taxation, 
To stuff'a king, and starve a nation ; 
A statue raised above thy grave, 
To tell the world thou wert no knave. 
Heholders of thy sacred haunt, 
A Sunday lout and sapient aunt. 
A privilege before the great 
To keep thy back of marble straight. 
To rival monsters of the town, 
And wear thy nasus upside down. 








} This, this is Fame !—O flattering ill !— 
Bards, cut to toothpicks every quill. 
D.W. J. 
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BOYS’S NARRATIVE OF AN ESCAPE FROM THE FRENCH PRISON OF 
VALENCIENNES.* 


Tue struggle of skill and personal courage against unequal and superior 
force, even where those qualities are opposed to a constituted and acknow- 
ledged authority, is always a theme of interest to the million, and its sue- 
cess generally a subject of congratulation. The disappointment of a bailiff 
diverts everybody—but an attorney. No man considers whether the 
fugitive really deserves his favour, but speeds him on his way; and 
chuckles in the defeat of the slip of parchment—the exeention of which, 
nevertheless, he would not, by violence, have resisted. This penchant it 
is that explains the popularity of such books (the modern epics—Iliad and 
Odyssey—of London and Westminster). as * The Lives of the Highway- 
wen,” (including of course their deaths). ‘‘ The F'reebooter’s Manual,” 
(describing all the most approved methods of handling the property of 
other people); ‘‘ Notes taken in Newgate,’ (by a gentleman accustomed 
to take notes out of Newgate), &c. &e. in which the hair-breadth deliver- 
ances of prisoners by unusual and perilous modes of human conveyance 
up chimnies, over walls, through the roofs of houses, and down drains and 
sewers—become subjects of delight to persons of the most undoubted moral 
feeling and respectability—there is a pleasure, inseparable from our na- 
ture, in seeing any deep-laid scheme or stratagem, in which we are not per- 
sonally concerned, unexpectedly, and rather ridiculously overthrown. The 
maxim of Rochefoucault, that the misfortunes of our friends never very se- 
riously displease us, is true in an ultra extent of all failures in public ar- 
rangements—so long as the overthrow is attended with no such decided 
danger to the country as renders it probable it may become mischievous to 
ourselves. As it may happen to respectable people, therefore, to be enter- 
tained even with the escape of an offender from gaol in Jondon or Lanea- 
shire, although that very escape be a defeat not less of moral and legal 
justice, than of an authority which we bow to, and part and parcel of 
which may be regarded as our own, we find no apology necessary in laying 
before our readers a story of the escape of four British officers, prisoners of 
war, from « foreign dungeon. The advantage being at least so far in our 
favour, that the power here evaded is one which both our duty and our 
prejudices incline us rather to defy and to despise; and the eluding parties 
those to whom captivity was an honour, instead of a disgrace ; and in 
whose success we may exult without violence to our consciences—if, 
indeed, the tenderness of that organ be likely to interfere with us in any 
amusement which we have otherwise a mind to. 

In the year 1803, almost immediately at the close of the short peace 
between this country and Bonaparte, Captain Boys, being then a midship- 
man in the Phoebe frigate, was captured as prize-master of an Italian ves- 
sel, whicke-the Phebe had taken on her passage ‘between Marscilles and 
Genoa, and carried by the French nile a iy Le Rhin, with his crew, 
into the port of Toulon. No exchange of prisoners, at that time, took 
place, in consequence of the anger excited—first, by the English seizure of 
French merchant vessels, immediately on the declaration of war—replied 

to by the counter-decree on the side of Bonaparte, the holding all English 





* Narrative of a Captivity and Adventnres in France and Flanders, between.the years 
1803 and 1809, by Capt. Edward Boys, R.N. London: Long, Finsbury-place, 
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subjects then within the dominions of France as “‘ détenus ;” and the con- 
sequence was, that the author, with a considerable number of companions 
in misfortune—amounting, altogether, to about a hundred and forty—were 
conducted up the country, to remain in permanent captivity at Verdun. 
On the march to this place some langhable accounts are given of the con- 
duct of the French authorities ; and especially of the behaviour of the new 
revolutionary officers, whose desire to exhibit their suddenly gotten power, 
and violent national hostility to the English, displayed itself in various 
petty annoyances inflicted on the prisoners; but we must go forward, at 

resent, to the more material points of the narration, referring our readers, 
for these smaller details, to the book itself. 

The town of Verdun, in which Captain Boys remained almost five 
years, was, at the time when he reached it with his party, almost a British 
colony. ‘The whole number of English residents—prisoners of war and 
“ détenus’”—exceeded a thousand: who had no choice—for regret and 
wailing cannot go on for ever—hut to live, in some sort, as though they 
were reconciled to their situation. So large a population of idlers, though 
they were any thing rather than rich, of course became a valuable pro- 

rty to the trading and industrious classes of the district; and not merely 

their wants, but for their convenience or luxury, arrangements by de- 
gtees—when it was found that they could pay for them—were pro- 
jected, and sprung up. Schools were organized among the prisoners them- 
selves—for children were born and grew up in confinement. A gaming- 
table was established (with the concurrence of the French authorities), ex- 
pressly for the English use: the affiche over the door announcing that— 
“This bank being established for the peculiar accommodation of the Eng- 
lish, all Frenchmen are forbidden to play.” And, like men who sat down 
to reconcile themselves to a lot which there was no evading, little by little, 
some of the ‘‘ détenus” formed friendships and connections among the 
French ; others availed themselves of their long leisure to pursue peculiar 
studies, which their former duties in life had not allowed them time for: 
and what with a tolerable deal of drinking, and some dicing, and a little 
duelling, occasionally diversified by a passing love affair, or an excursion 
into the country to snare quails and rabbits, the time—especially with any of 
the detained parties whose prospects did not happen to be particularly 
brilliant at home—rolled tolerably well away. 

This feeling, however, did not, by any means, prevail with all. There 
were many, to whom the lapse of year after year, in unprofitable inactivity, 
joined to the apparent hopelessness of all relief, grew, the longer it was 
borne, only the more entirely unbearable. And among those who became 
most disgracious by this kind of feeling (together with the daily attempts 
at breaking prison, which arose out of it), to the governing powers of 
Verdun, it appears by Captain Boys’s account—and we are not at all dis- 
posed to question the fact—were those mischievous ornaments of our 
English naval armament, the “ midshipmen.” 

It very frequently will happen, that little points arise upon which the 
opinions of prisoners, and of those appointed to guard them, do not exactly 
tally; and this was the case between his Majesty’s midshipmen and the 
commandant of Verdun. While upon parole, it was frankly and openly 
admitted, by the whole body of officers, that any thought of attempting to 
escape was impossible. But, as it was convenient to sail as near the shore 
as possible, in getting round this point of difficulty, a device was hit upon 
which rather kept the word of promise to the ear, and broke it to the 
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hope ::when any one, Mr. Boys says, wished to try the chance of an escape, 
it was the custom for him purpose/y to commit some offence, which 
would entail deprivation of parole; as “it was an acknowledged rule tliat 
the instant any one was put into prison, or even taken into custody by 
armed men, zo matter from what cause, parole ceased.” Now, it is pos- 
sible that the French, under all the passions which actuated them at the 
time in question, might have considered such a ‘rule’ as this, however 
“‘ acknowledged,” rather Jesuitical ; and we are half afraid, that even now 
it must be shewn that the transitory arrests above described were consj- 
dered by the authorities of Verdun as determinations of parole, and that 
at their close it was the custom to re-demand parole—again and afresh— 
from the parties concerned, before the last can entirely get rid of the 
imputation of what our courts of law call ‘* sharp practice.” Be this, 
however, as it may, in the month of July, 1808, all quibbling upon con- 
struction came to a downfall, for—‘‘ I blush,” Captain Boys says, “ while 
I relate it—-three of the midshipmen were detected (without the form 
even, in words, of laying any salvo to their consciences), in the direct act 
of violating parole.” ‘This unarguable offence afforded to the governor— 
who desired no better—an opportunity to represent to the minister at war, 
that the whole of the English midshipmen were such “ trés-mauvais sujets, ” 
that nothing short of close custody, and a removal from Verdun, could 
secure them : and the result was, that an order, six days after, arrived, for 
the removal of all that body, under strict surveillance, to the dépdts of 
Valenciennes and Givet. 

The variety of precaution adopted by the escort upon this journey, ex- 
cites our author’s indignation, and sometimes his contempt; but, judging 
impartially, we confess that it does not appear to us to have been altos 
gether misplaced ; inasmuch as, that the whole party escorted, amounting 
to about a hundred and fifiy, were excellently well disposed to take the 
first opportunity—or, if necessary, to make an opportunity—to decamp. 
Atthe very first place of stoppage, (Stenay), after an endeavourto “ tempt 
the guards into a free use of the bottle,’ (which failed, “ owing to the circum- 
stance that French soldiers are not addicted 0 the vice of drunkenness,)” 
a projectin the way of departure, between the author and his particular 
friend, a Mr. Moyses, is imagined. : 

* “Towards nine p.m. the party lay down on the floor to rest. Moyses and I 
took our stations in a corner by the window, under which a sentinel was placed, 
whose turnings were to be watched about eleven ; and when his back should be 
towards the window, Wetherly (a brother mid; was to lower us down with towels 
tied together. If discovered, the sentinel was to be instant!y knockeddown. We 
were to make for the river, distant only a few hundred yards, swim across, and 
gain the woods. In case of success thus far, it was our intention to have proceeded 
to those in the vicinity of Verdun, and there wait the assistance of a friend, who 
pn furnish us with the necessaries for travelling through Germany, to the gulph 
enice. 


This first schome is unexy ectedly frustrated by a change of arrangements 


“ “€ About fen the guard was relieved, and we were ordered into a large lighted 
room, there to lie on the floor, with the gens-d’armes forming nearly a circle 
around us, the windows barred in, and doors bolted. This unexpected precaution 
totally frustrated our plans. At day-light, we were again assembled in the waggons, 
and continued our journey, escorted as before.” 


“Nevertheless, so * actively alive were we all along the road to every hope 
. Which beamed upon the fancy,” that— 
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“Each-copse, which rose to view as we advanced, we fancied invited us toits pro- 
tection. It was our intention to take the first opportunity, in passing a wood, 
through which our road sometimes led, to leap from the waggon, and trust to our 
heels, and its shelter, for security. To this end, we had taken our station in the 
front of one, with our knapsacks (containing a few articles necessary for a march) 
‘on our backs. On approaching a wood, a gen-d’arme observed, with a very signi- 
ficant expression of countenance, ‘ Messieurs, il me semble que vous vous trou- 
verez plus a votre aise sans |"havresac au dos.’ ” 


At Sedan, a “ citadel with ramparts, ina most delightfully dilapidated 
state,” hopes.are again entertained ; but, unhappily, only to be again foiled 
by the “ cat-like vigilance of the guard.” And at Meziers a fourth most 
admirable plot is knocked on the head, (as the projectors, we rather think, 
would have been if they had attempted to execute it), by the unexpected 
appearance of some * large dogs,” upon whom the gaoler evidently counted 
as his most effective and incorruptible turnkeys. ‘The subsequent halts at 
Arras, Quesnov, and Landrecy, though the parties were incessantly upon 
the gud vive afforded no better fortune : a on the 17th of August, have 
ing then been five years, less by a few days, in France, the author, with 
his party, arrived at the dépdt of Valenciennes. 

At Valenciennes, according to the order already recorded, no parole 
is to be allowed; and the new coming party are conducted to the citadel, 
there to take up their abode with about 1,400 prisoners who occupied the 
barracks. No distinction is made between the midshipmen—*“ tres-mauvais 
sujets”—and the seamen—“ mauvais,’’ of coutse—in virtue of their inferior 
rank—except that the former have the permission of walking on a certain 
rampart fronting the town, under observation too close (as it was sup- 
posed), to let the privilege turn to much account. 

From the citadel, indeed, escape appears almost physically impracticable, 
it, being surrounded with ditches, which the new-comers soon discover to 
contain six feet of mud, with not more than one foot of water above it—so 
that swimming is impossible! ‘The sentries, also, are increased in number, 
and the very gens-d’armes, in their passage round the town at night, carry a 
lanthorn ; commands being given to fire at every body who is found in the 
streets after dark, without such a means of recognition, In addition to 
these precautions, ‘‘espionage’’ is carried on to an inconceivableextent; and 
several individuals, who attempt to break prison, are shot by the soldiers 
(in preference to being re-captured), by way of caution to the rest. 

But, in despite of all these impediments—or rather in wilful opposition 
to them—notwithstanding that he is now separated from his comrade, Mr. 
Moyses—our author (in whom the very spirit of flight seems to have 
taken up its residence), has hardly been twelve hours in the depdt, before 
he begins to meditate how he shall get out of it! And in his endeavour to 
enlist associates in this enterprize (for it was impossible to undertake it 
alone), he goes from man to man, sounding one and exhorting another, until 
at length his intentions are not only known and publicly denounced by the 
French authorities, but the very English themselves grow shy of him, as a 
speculator whose plots are likely to bring their whole body into trouble, 

In fact, the book itself must be read, in order to form any idea of the 
éxtreme pertinacity with which Captain Boys pursued this favourite point: 
and’it if ond of the worst symptoms (in our view) for Mr. Pocock’s man- 
carrying kites, that the possibility of such a vehicle did not suggest itself 
tohim.: First, he applies in succession to at least half-a-dozen of his 
brother midshipmen; some of whom consent to aid, but all deeline to 
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accémpany bim. A ‘seventh gentleman, then, a youn man of thé namie of 
Hunter, comes into his views, and agrees to a plan; but changes his mind’ 
only ‘six hours ‘before the time comes for carrying it into execution. A 
third arrangement is broken up—and again, at the critical moment of depar- 
ture, by the illness of an officer named Rocheford, who is an associate af oa; 
author : and, on this occasion, Mr. Boys grows almost desperate; and, quitting 
his canvass among the midshipmen, tries for an associate among the more 
active and steady of the sailors; but still in vain. Still, however, no dis- 
appointment entirely disheartens him; and, we fully believe, as he says 
himself—* that nothing short of death could have changed his determina- 
tion.” Until at length, in defiance of augury, his perseverance turns to 
account; and, on the 16th of November 1809, in association with three 
other midshipmen, Messrs. Whitehurst, Hunter, and Mansell, the project 
for escaping from Valenciennes is attempted, and actually carried into 
execution. 

The night of the 16th of November is one of anxiety. By means of 
an agent in town, the associates had got “ iron handles put to a pair of, 
steel boot-hooks, which they meant to use as picklocks.” A quantity of 
cord has been procured, by purchasing “ skipping lines,”’ such as are used 
by the children, as though for amusement; and a further supply of the. 
same important material is calculated upon, by taking away the rope 
belonging to the well in the ‘‘ midshipmen’s yard,” which (as the conspi- 
rators have wrought in their own behalf) is a new one. Spirits and pro- 
visions moreover are procured, and placed in knapsacks, which are hidden 
in a dog-kennel. A letter of quizzing “‘ farewell’ civility is written, to 
be left behind in a situation where it will find its way duly to the French 
commander. And, finally, on the night appointed, at half-past seven in 
the evening, the parties found themselves entirely prepared. 

“ At half-past seven p. m. we assembled, armed with clasped knives, and each 
rovided with a paper of fine pepper, upon which we placed our chief dependance ; 
or, in case of being closely attacked, we intended throwing a handful into the 

eyes of the assailants, and running away. The plaa was, that Hunter and myself 
were to depart first, fix the rope, and open the opposing doors: a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, Whitehurst and Mansell were to follow. By these means, we' 
diminished the risk attendant on so large a body as four moving together, and 
secured the advantage of each depending more upon his own care; for, if Hunter 
and myself were shot in the advance, the other two would remain in safety ; and. 
if, on the contrary they were discovered, we hoped to have time, during the 
alarm, to gain the country. Our intentions were, to march to the sea-side, and 

range the coast to Breskins, in the island of Cadsand, opposite Plushing ; and, if 
means of petting afloat were not found before arriving at that place, we proposed 
to embark in the passage-boat for Flushing, and, about mid channel, rise and’ 
seize the vessel. It was now blowing very fresh, and was so datk and cloudy, that 
not a star could be seen: the leaves were falling in abundance, and, as they were 
blown over the stones, kept up a constant rustling noise, which was_ particularly 
favourable to the enterprise. Upon which, it being a quarter past eight, Hunter 
and myself, with woollen socks over our shoes, that our footsteps might mot be 
heard, and each having a rope, a small poker or a stake, and knapsack, took leave 
of our friends, and departed.” 


The escape from Valenciennes was entirely successful. In fact, difficult. 
as the feat was, and severe as the exertions were likely to be that were:to 
follow it, the author and his friends were the proper kind of people to get 
through it with secarity. No sort of men—cases of individual power or 
aptness excepted—could be so well calculated, from their ental habits, 


for such an undertaking, as naval oflicers. They were accustomed from 
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boyhood to defy all inclemencies of weather. It was twenty to one that they 
were swimmers (a faculty which soon stood them in sufficient stead) ; 
and the daily duties of their profession made those feats of activity matters 
of course to them, which, to landsmen, would be difficult, and ii im- 
practicable. Again, by their profession they were all bandicraftsmen, 
ready at the work either of smiths or carpenters; and familiar with every 
device by which human strength could be applied most advantageously, or 
safety best secured during its exertion. And above all, by their possession 
of the art of managing a boat or vessel at sea, they would be secure of 
success perhaps under the very same identical circumstances, which, to 
landsmen, however strong and determined, would have left little choice 
but between the certainty of being drowned, or the allowing themselves to 
be retaken. The account of the manner of their quitting Valenciennes 
is curious; and that of the difficulties which they at once began to expe- 
rience in their march through the country, not less so: but as our limits 
will only allow us to give a certain extent of notice to the narrative, we 
shall come at once to the most interesting portion of it—that which follows 
their passage through the Netherlands, and arrival at a little fishing village 
on the Dutch coast—about four miles from Ostend—the port of Blankenberg. 

The fugitives had been twelve days from Valenciennes, lying of nights, 
during the whole time, in the open air, and marching under a rain (and in 
November too) almost unremitting; their feet were swollen and bleeding : 
the nails of one of the party absolutely dropping off, and a tumour formed 
in the side of another, which proved the foundation of a rheumatism for 
life: in short, says Captain Boys, our condition was so desperate with 
fatigue and exhaustion, that ‘“ we had only made one mile in the last 
three quarters of an hour,” when we gained the high road that led to 
Blankenberg, a small fishing village, a few miles to the eastward of Ostend. 
It was the intention of the parties to get on, if possible, to the coast, seize 
the first boat that they found lying unguarded, and, at all hazards put off 
to'sea; but a circumstance of a very unexpected character wate , and 
altered their arrangements. 

* At ten, passing by a solitary public-house, we observed though the window au 
oldman, two women, and a boy, sitting round a comfortable fire, at supper. 
Hunter and myself entered for the purpose of purchasing provisions to take on 
boardany vessel we might be enabled to seize, being then about four miles from 
the sea, We asked for gin: the woman of the house rose and stared at us, appa- 
rently alarmed at our appearance. We repeated the demand without obtaining a 
reply; still gazing, for a few seconds, regardless of our request, she rapturously 
exclaimed, ‘ Mon Dieu! ce sont des Anglois,”’—immediately offering us chairs. 
Somewhat disconcerted at this unexpected reception, we again asked for gin; to 
which she replied, ‘ Take seats, and you shall have whatever my house can afford.’ 
We thanked her for her attention, reiterating our request : she insisted we should 
partake of her fare, assuring us that not a soul should enter the house during our 
stay, if we would but sit down. Weagain refused—observing, that, being con- 
scripts, ordered into garrison at Blankenberg, we were fearful of punishment should 
wemot arrive there that night, according to orders. She burst into a loud laugh, 
running to bar the door and window-shutters, at the same time ordering the 
servant to fry more ham and eggs. We assured her it was useless, as we had already 
taken supper at Bruges, and that we dare not stay; adding, it was a pg com- 
pliment to us Frenchmen to call us English. She jocosely replied, ‘ Well, then, 
yoware not English; but it is so long since I saw any of my good folks, that I 
insist.on: your eating some ham and eggs with me; besides, you will not be able 
to get away from Blankenberg to-night. Weused every means in our power ta 
dispossess her of her suspicions; to all which she only replied, ‘ Take chairs, if it is 
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ynly for a few minutes, and then, par complaisance, I will believe you.’ Herper- 
severing deportment, bearing the almost certain stamp of sincerity, together with 
our hungry inclinations, induced us to accept the invitation, and partake of her 
luxuries, knowing there could be little danger, as Whitehurst and Mansell were 
on the. look out. During our most comfortable regale, she talked of nothing but 
her dear English (notwithstanding our repeated endeavour to change the subject), 
dwelling particularly on the happiness of her former life;-when in the service-of an 
English family. She uttered several broken sentences in English, of which we 
took not the slightest notice, but which confirmed in our minds the idea of:her 
having lived sometime where the language was spoken. Being just about to ‘rise, 
furnished with provisions for our companions, a loud rap announced some one at 
the door : —the woman started up, seized me by the arm, and, pushing me into 
the next room, exclaimed, ‘ Pour lamour de Dien par ici, les gens-d’armes |’ 
Although we felt sure it was Whitehurst, yet we had no objection to see the result 
of this manceuvre, and therefore made no resistatce to her wishes, but complied 
with seeming reluctance. Stil!, as it was possible he might have knocked to wara 
us.of the approach of some one, we followed her to the back door ; at parting, 
she took me by the hand, and repeated her assurance of the impossibility of get 
ting off from Blankenberg that night, and desired us to return: adding, * Good 
night, friends; I shall see you again.’ ” 


The. prophecy of the old ludy was not uttered lightly. In faet, our 
adventurers had, without being aware of it, fallen into the hands of people 
who were prepared to render them assistance ; and who knew what ‘would 
be their emergencies, and even what conclusions their emergencies would 
lead them to, far better than they did themselves. Continuing our march, 
says’ Mr. Boys, between twelve and one we entered the village of Blan- 
kenhberg, = 
“ and finding a foot path leading over the sanc-hbank, we ran down to the ‘sea, 
forgetting our wounds, and exulting es though the summit of our wishes-was 
attained, and we were on the point of embarkation. Indeed, so exquisite was 
the delight, that, regardless of consequences, we dashed into the water, drank of 
it, and splashed about like playful school-boys, without being the least disconcerted 
that the few vessels that could be seen were high and dry, close under the battery ; 
nor will these feelings creite surprise, when it is recollected that more than five 
years had elapsed since we last quitted the sea in the Mediterranean, and that to 
regain it was consideied as surinounting the principal obstacle to final success.. But 
when these first transports had a little subsided, and were succeeded by rational 
reflection, we could but acutely feel the disappointment ; although, had we beén 
enabled properly to caculate the tides, we might have foreseen this event ;' for it 
-was high water on that day about hali-past five p.m.; consequently, low water 
about midnight, and, as tlie vessels cannot be. launched from that flat beach, 
excepting about the last quarter of the flood, and. the first of the ebb tides, we 
could not have got afloat had we arrived even four hours earlier.” 


At this moment the clashing of musquets is heard ; it is the guard, which 
has seen the intruders from the heights above, and they make good their 
retreat by little less than a miracle. On gaining a point where they can 

ause to breathe with safety, it is determined to be most adyisable to 
revisit the cabaret; and this course is taken. The hostess receives them 
in her bedchamber; orders coffee, and reminds them that “ she prophecied 
they would not get off that night from Blankenberg.”” She then ents 
short a long compliment, with which the author thought of introducing the 
real truth, by telling him that “ she knew him to be an Englishman the 
moment she saw him :’”’ to which he replies, “ that a hundred pounds shall 
be given to. any one who will land him and his companions in England, 
or put them on board an English ship at sea.” She rejoins, that “ if they 
were twenty of them, if they are not in England in three or four days, she 
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isonob!an honest woman!” And the whole party sit down to breakfast 
ee a within ‘five minutes (so very amenable does. mutual interest make 
folks) a8 well acquainted as if they had been friends, or relatives at least, 
for, twenty years. 

«The roof which now sheltered us covered a solitary ‘ cabaret,’ situated midway 
between Bruges and Blankenberg, known by the sign of the ‘ Raic-de-chat,’ 
which, by way of abbreviation, we called the ‘ Cat;’ and being the house of police 

ndence, it was visited regularly three times a week, and sometimes oftener, 
by the gens-d’armes, consequently the less likely to be suspected. According to 
the ‘ code Napoleon,’ the penalties attached to favouring the escape of prisoners 
of war, were a fine of 12/. 10s, the expenses of the law proceedings, and two 
menths' imprisonment. This law, however, did not intimidate Madame Derikre, 
for such was her name; she resolved upon serving us; yet, notwithstanding her 
apparent sincerity and assurance of success, our minds were not perfectly at ease 
until twenty four hours had elapsed ; that being the time allowed for proprietors to 
announce to the police the presence of strangers in their houses. In order to 
excite confidence, we offered her all our money: this she generously refused; 
declaring that, if success did not attend our exertions, she should not expect a 
stiver. No sooner were we in the loft than, aided by our friendly hostess, our 
separate wounds were examined and dressed. After dark, the servant -maid, named 
Cocher, and the dog Fox being placed at the front door to watch, we d scended to 
_ of some broth—anxiously waiting the return of a messenger sent by 
e Derikre to Blankenberg for her confidential friend, a man named Winder- 
About nine, the boy came with intelligence that he was gone to Ostend, 
and that his wife would send him to the ‘Cat’ upon his return. We remounted 
into the loft, and slept as comfortably upon clean straw asthe pain of our wounds 
would allow. The following evening, Mynheer Winderkins was introduced: be 
undertook, upon condition of sharing the reward, to find a fisherman who would 
either land us in England, or put us on board an English man of war; and pro- 
mised information on the subject the following day.” 


The first movement made under the auspices of Mr. Winderkins is a 
failure. ‘The party march down at an appointed hour to Blankenberg, 
and remain several hours in the dark among the sand-hills, expecting a 
boat to carry them off. ‘The patrole, however, remains too much on the 
alert, until after the hour when the tide will serve; and they retarn to 
“Phe Cat,” much to their own chagrin, and the surprise of Madame 
Derikre. 

A second attempt is made three days after this first, on the 4th of De- 
cember, at night; it has no direct success any more than the former, but 
what occurs serves to keep up the spirits of the adventurers. 

“ We now (once mere) bade adieu to the ‘ Cat,” and, accompanied by Madame 
Derikre and Winderkins, proceeded to Blankenberg. After leaving us some time 
behind the sand-hills, the latter returned with information that he could not find 
the fisherman who had undertaken to embark us. It was instantly determined to 
seize one of the schuyts: we accordingly ran down to the beach, preceded by 
Winderkins as a look-out, gave him his bill, and leaped on board the outermost 
vessel, The sails were arranged, and every thing speedily prepared for weighing. 
The night was dark; we sat silent as the grave, waiting with intense anxiety, until 
the tide, which was then flowing, should float our little bark. Whilst thus listen- 
ing to the murmuring break of the sea, which seemed slowly to approach, as if 
chiding our impatience, ye! inviting us to the protection of its bosom, our dearest 
hopes appeared on the point of being realized. These hopes, however, were but 
of short duration, and only tended to render our disappointment more bitter: the 
tide rose —just to cast a few sprays against the bows, and to retire. So high had 
our expectations been raised, that the water had receded some feet ere we could 
believe it had left us: it was then, however, too evident to be doubted. Inso 
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critical a situation, within pistol-shot of thefort, there was little time for delibes 

ration... Disappointed, but not disheartened, every article was replaced as it had 

been found, aud we reluctantly maiaoclensere ally convinced, however, of the prac 
1 


licability of getting afloat from Blankenberg, 
tunity.’” 

In the morning, M. Winderkins sends word that he bas reason, to 
believe his ally the fisherman had deceived him, and advises our friends'to 
remain housed at the inn (where they are in security), rather thon hazard 
the loss of all by too precipitate a venture. ‘The soundness of this reasoning 
contents them until the evening of the ninth of December, when he comes 
again, and congratulates them on the certainty, this time, of success. 


we did but seize the proper oppor. 


“In two days,’ said Mynheer, * you shall be with your families ; for T have 
now found a fisherman who will undertake the job, provided his vessel be restored 
to him ;’” of this we gave him every assurance, and he left us. After so irksome 
a state of suspense, we were the more elated at the now flattering prospect of a 
speedy restoration to our native shore. On the 10th he returned, damping our 
hopes with information, that, in consequence of the appearance of several Engfish 
vessels of war, all the fishing smacks were hauled above high water mark.” Sus- 
pecting such repeated excuses originated either in fear, or incapacity to fulfil his 
ergagement, it was determined to go again that night, so as to be on the beach af 
half flood. We, accordingly, departed towards midnight, and rendezvoused at 
his house ; his daughters keeping watch at the doors, for it appeared all the family 
were in the secret. Leaving my friends there, I went with Winderkins to the 
beach, and found the vessels as he had represented, except one, which awas 
moored with five hawsers, about pistol shot from the fort, just to the eastward of 
a jetée. I got on board to examine her sails, and to see that every thing nécessa y 
could be got ready in an instant. I found that the wind, being nearly on shore, 
we should be obliged to make a board to the eastward, which, in aYflat-bottomed 
eraft, without sufficient ballast, the ropes and sails all covered with frozen show, 
and a good deal of swell upon the beach, would have been of very doubtful issue: 
should, however, the wind shift only two points, there was a chance of success. 
With this information I returned to my comrades, and we all went down to the 
beach, there watching the rise and fall of the tide; when, the impracticability of 
getting the vessel to sea, as the wind then stood, being evident, and seeing her 
again hard and fast, we returned to the country from the fourth trip. The next day, 
bad weather prevented the fishermen from going to sea, and obliged them to haul 
the vessels beyond the reach of the surf.” 


There are limits, however, to the efficacy of the soundest advice—even 
although the parties on whom it is bestowed are midshipmen: and out 
author, whose endurance, is incomparably more considerable than his. pa- 
tience, determines, that as M. Winderkins does not seem materially likely 
to help the party, it is highly necessary that they shall revert to their old 
practice, and help themselves. In consequence of this conclusion, threé 
efforts are made to seize vessels ‘lying at Blankenberg, neither of which 
are successful; but the circumstances of one are so peculiar, that we shall 
extract the story nearly as it stands. ) 

The first of these experiments is made on the 2d of January ; a month 
having then been consumed in fruitless speculation, and nightly visits to 
the beach, with and without M. Winderkins, which we have not room 
even to take an account of. 


“ On the 2d of January, information was brought that two of the vessels had 
been nearly floated by the last tide. Upon the receipt of this joyful news, it was 
resolved to pay them a visit that night; the wind being from the eastward, and 
the weather fine, our hopes were most sanguine, amounting almost to a confidence 
of immediate departure. Accordingly, soon after eleven, we went down to the 
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codst,| remaining behind the sand-hills as: before, until the tide rose within'a few 
feet of one ofthe vessels, which was found embedded in the ice aud snows We, 
hewever; jumped on board, and, in this situation, remained about twenty minutes, 
inthe awxious hope that every succeeding wave would lift her bows; but the tide 
ebbing, we were obliged to retire. The next night, we again proceeded to ‘ Myn- 
heer’s’ house, who seemed to consider it the last time they should see us— 
©To«norrow,’ he observed, ‘ we shall all be ¢hez nous’? When the tide had fisen 
within a few feet of its utmost. height, Hunter and myself got on board the same 
yessel. as before, and made several preparations, that there might be no delay or 
confusion when she floated. Sosoon as all was ready, we ran to the other two, 
with the joyful information, On our way thither, Hunter expressed some doubt, 
which proved nothing but an untimely difference of opinion, The exact state of 
the vessel I represented to Whitehurst and Mansell, who, always ready to run any 
risk rather than suffer the slightest chance of success to escape, coincided with me 
in the propriety of making the attempt: Hunter, believing it useless, declined 
attending. Nevertheless, we three instantly repaired on board, let slip the stern- 
fasts, and began to heave upon the bow hawser. Each wave, as it rolled in, lifted 
the vessel, and having hove a taught strain, she crept seaward about a foot every rise, 
falling upon the sand with a shock almost sufficient to drive the mast throughher 
bottom, We exerted every nerve, and had got her out about ten fathoms, when, to 
our mottification, the tide receded faster than we could heave a-head ; soon after, 
she became immoveable. On jumping ashore, Hunter rejoined us, and, in justice 
I should add, was extremely distressed at his previous decision, as the result 
proved that his additional strength would have enabled us to get tosea, We were 
thus obliged to return to the * Cat,’ ” 


Again, on the 17th of February, they are informed that the evening 
tide will be high enough to float the vessels; but, after proceeding to the 
beach, and “‘ watching the roll of every wave amid ice and snow” for two 
hours, ‘* the water recedes without even reaching a single boat.” 

On the 4th of March, however, the tide on the 3d having broke upon 
the hows of two vessels, and being to rise higher on the following night, 
the last and /Airfeenth attempt at Blankenberg is made; the result of 
which is, the most provoking disappointment that even the fancy of a 
dramatist or a romance writer ever suggested. 


“ With heart elate, as in the moment of victory, on the night of the 4th of 
March, I made my thirteenth and last trip to Blankenberg, and, leaving my coms 
rades at ‘ Mynheer’s’ house, went with him to the beach to reconnoitre ; when, 
finding several vessels nearly afloat, we returned to our party with the joyful 
information. Furnished with provisions and a lantern, we took a friendly leave 
of Winderkin’s family, proceeded silently to the water’s edge, and jumped on board 
the easternmost vessel, in the pleasing confidence of having at length evaded the 
vigilance of the enemy, and of being on the eve of restoration to our native soil. 
The wind was fresh and squally trom the W. N. W., with a good deal of swell ; the 
moon, although only three days after the full, was so obscured by dark clouds, 
that the night was very favourable for our purpose. The vessel was moored by five 
hawsers—two ahead, and three astern. It was arranged that Whitehurst and 
Maisell should throw overboard the latter— Hunter and myself the former: this 
was preferred to cutting them, We had been so long in Flanders, and received 
sach protection from the natives, that all harsh feeling which might have existed 
towards an enemy was so mellowed into compassion for their sufferings under the 
Gorsican yoke, that we were unwilling to injure one of them, and therefore had 
determined, if in our power, to send back the craft, which, being a fishing 
‘schuyt,’ might probably be the only support of an indigent family. Whilst White- 
burst and Mansell were executing the duty allotted to them, Hunter and myself 
got ready the foresail, and paid* overboard one of the hawsers. The tide now 
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rolled in, the vessel floated, and we hove her out to within about four fathoms of 
her buoy. Whitehurst and myself being ready to cut the other hawser, and hoist 
the sail, Hunter went to the helm, when he found the rudder was not shipped, 
but lying on the poop. Weinstantly ran aft, and got it over the stern; but the 
vessel! pitched so heavily, that it was not possible to ship the lower pintle. We 
were now apprehensive of the total failure of the attempt; for to go to sea with- 
out a rudder would have been madness, and, being nearly under the battery, we 
were in momentary expectation of being fired into. Several minutes were passed 
in this state of anxiety and danger, still persevering in the attempt to ship'the 
rudder; but at length finding it impossible without a guide below, and feeling that 
our only hope was dependant upon the success of this important effort, in the 
excitement of the moment I jumped overboard: at the same instant, the vessel 
springing a little ahead, and the sea washing me astern, it was not without the 
greatest exertion I could swim up to get hold of the stern-post. Hunter, seeing 
that I was dashed from her by every wave, threw mea rope: this I made fast round 
my waist, and then, with some trouble, succeeded in shipping the rudder. The 
effort of swimming and getting on board again, although assisted by my comrades, 
so completely exhausted me, that I lay on my back for some time, ineapable of 
moving a limb; but, at length, rallying, I went forward to help hoist the toresail, 
whilst Hunter cut the hawser, and then ran to the helm. The sail was no sooner 
up than the vessel sprang off, as if participating in our impatience, and glorying in 
our deliverance. Such, however, is the uncertainty and vanity of all human pro- 
jects, that at the very moment when we believed ourselves in the arms of liberty, 
and our feelings were worked up to the highest pitch of exultation, a violent 
shock suddenly arrested our progress. We flew aft, and found thata few fathoms 
of the starboard quarter hawser having been accidentally left on board, as it ran 
out a kink was formed near the end, which, getting jambed between the head of 
the rudder and the stern-post, had brought the vessel up all standing. The knife 
was instantly applied; but the hawser was so excessively taut and hard that it was 
scarcely through one strand ere the increasing squall had swung her round off 
upon the beach. At this critical juncture, as the forlorn hope, we jumped out to 
seize another vessel, which was still afloat; when Winderkins, seeing a body of 
men running upon the top of the sand-hills, in order to surround us, gave the 
alarm. We immediately made a resolute rush directly across, leaving our knap- 
sacks, and eviry thing but the clothes on our backs, in the vessel. The summit 
was gained just in time to slip over on the other side unseen. We ran along the 
hills towards the village for about a hundred yards, when, mistaking a broad ditch 
for a road, I fell in, but scrambled out on the opposite side. Mansell, ‘who was 
close at my heels, thinking that | had jumped in on purpose, followed : this 
obliged the others to jump also. Having regained the ‘ Cat,’ we related the heart- 
rending disaster to Madame Derikre.”’ 


The immediate consequence of this unhappy adventure is, as may be 
supposed, to render the condition of Mr. Boys and his friends ten times 
more wretched and desperate than ever. Their old quarters, of course, 
ean no longer be tenable; and they at once make for the woods, where 
they remain for three days, ‘‘ wet to the skin,” from the constant bad 
weather, and with the extremities of their garments “ solid boards of ice.” 
At length, on the third night, their small stock of provisions being entirely 
exhausted, want compels them to revisit the cabaret; where they learn 


from Madame Derikre the results of their unlucky enterprise. 


“ We set out at eleven o'clock, and, reaching a neighbouring wood about one 
a.m., halted to listen—being apprehensive that, if any article had been found ‘in 
the vessel to create suspicion of the ‘ Cat,’ that gens-d°’armes would be laying in 
ambush ready to butcher us. It was arranged that Whitehurst and Hunter should 
remain under the hedge of the orchard, whilst I approached the house; and in the 
event of my meeting with such numbers as to render their assistance unavailing, I 
was to five the alarm ; and they were to fly, regardless of me. With firm, yet 
cautious step, I advanced, crept through a gap in the hedge, and entered the 
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orchard, looking around, and listening, like the timid deer for the approach of, the 
savage hound, whose thirst nothing but blood can satiate. Starting, as by elee- 
wicity, at.a cold touch on my,hand, I involuntarily threw myself into an attitude 
of defence; but seeing nothing, and judging that coward fancy had created this 
ularm, I again advanced; when I perceived by my side the dog Fox, whose cold 
mark of recognition in the dark had been the cause of it, and who, trotting before 
me to the house, every now and then returned, as if to invite, and assure me that 
no enemy was near. Having reached the window, I gently tapped: Madame 
Derikre opened it, begged me not to come in, and sent the dog to look out. . She 
then related that, soon after her return, the house was surrounded, and searched 
most minutely, by thirty-six gens-d’armes and police officers, without their finding 
any thing to corroborate their suspicions. During our residence in the loft, we 
had procured five sticks, and put spike nails with a sharp edge and point into the 
ends, to use as weapons of defence. Four of these were taken in the vessel; the 
fifth we had given to young Derikre, who incautiously left it by the fire-side. For- 
tunately, it was not noticed, or it would have been sufficient proof to implicate the 
whole family. She likewise related that the lantern, having been known to bel 

to Winderkins, his house was also searched, and both of them were taken befpre 
the police. He confessed that the lantern was his property, but swore he had 
lent it to Madame Derikre: this she acknowledged, stating that she had put it 
out of the door, in lieu of her lamp sent to be repaired, and that some one had 
stolen it. The baker, who was also taken before the mayor, proved that the con- 
sumption of bread at the ‘ Cat’ had been more than doubled for several weeks: 
this, ho«ever, was evaded by a declaration of an unusual increase of custom—to 
which she cou'd safely swear, without risk of perjury. This explanation did not 
entirely clear her of suspicion: the house was again surrounded, and searched on 
the second night, but with no better success.” 


It should have been observed, some way back, that the English pri- 
soners—a. great mavy of them—bhad so far profited by their long residence 
in France, as to acquire a most perfect familiarity with the language and 
habits of the country. This acquaintance was indeed so complete, that 
it had already enabled our party on several occasions in their route from 
Valenciennes to Blankenberg, to pass for French conscripts. And, upon 
the strength of the security afforded by it, immediately after the failure of 
the last attempt at Blankenberg, one of the associates, Mr, Mansell, had 
ventured to proceed in the disguise of a female to Bruges, there to com- 
municate with an agent of the name of Moitier, and discover if it was 
possible to get off from that quarter, or if any advance of money could be 
obtained for himself and his companions. Four days had now elapsed 
since the departure of this emissary, and no news had been received ; and 
it was with heavy hearts that the remaining three were compelled again to 
turn round and take up their gife in the forest; leaving notice with the 
landlady of “‘ The Cat,” of the spot where they intended to conceal them- 
selves, and furnished with such means of subsistence, “ bread, gin, and 
cold potatoes,” as the diminished larder of the cabaret could supply. 

“ We now retreated to a thick wood, about three miles to the westward, and 
remained there without hearing from the Derikres until noon of the 10th, 
when a rustling amongst the bushes set us all upon the ‘qui vive.’ I crept for- 
ward, and, having listened att: ntively for a few moments, to my great joy per- 
eeived it was occasioned by our faithful friend, Fox, who fawned upon us, appa- 
rently as much elated at the meeting as ourselves. On going with him in the 
direction whence he came, I found his young master bringing cheese and eggs. 
We had been so long together, that he became really attached to us; and, on the 
recital of our hardships and sufferings, he was so struck with the view of our camp, 
iwhich was fortified by twigs made into basket-work, that the kind-heartedoy 
burst into a flood of tears. We learnt from him that his mother had been to 
Bruges, but that, not finding Moitier at home, she was afraid to say a word to his 
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wife... She had, however, seen Mansell, who was concealed in the house; he told; 
her that he had not been able to procure money; and that he had gone.outite, 
Windmill Wood, but that his search for us had beem ineffectual. She:also learnt 
that Moitier was gone into Holland, and was expected back in the course of the 
week, All this the boy related with as much feeling as if he thought our situation 
the most deplorable and wretched that human nature could endure; he promised 
to bring us bread and eggs so long as we remained in the neighbourhood, but 
thought it much better to be in prison than to perish with cold in the weeds, 

“tn order to recompense him for his trouble, and to ensure his future assistance, 
I made him a present of my watch, the only valuable I possessed, Two days more 
were passed in this basket fort, when we were alarmed by the approach of an old 
peasant. Well knowing that the Flemings entertained the utmost horror of the 
conscription, we passed ourselves off for conscripts. The old manseemed to sym- 

thize in our distresses, and promised to bring us a loaf of bread; but as it would 
Ce been imprudent to have suffered him to depart, and to have waited his return, 
he was kept in conversation until nearly dark, and, when he left us, we broke up 
the camp, and fled. Scarcely had we gone a mile, following each other at some 
litte distance, when Fox and his master were discovered : the latter advised us to 
goto a thick wood, about two miles east of the house, and gave information of 
Moitier’s return. Soon after taking up this position, the weather set in intensely 
cold; and, literally clad in armour of ice, we lay listening to the whistling wind, 
and shivering with exposure to the chilling blast, which not only defied repose, but 
threatened most calamitous effects. Indeed, the limbs were sometimes so 
benumbed, that it became absolutely indispensable to shake and twist ourselves 
about to promote the necessary circulation of the blood. Nor did there appear 
any prospect of the termination of this misery ; for, as the black and ponderous 
clouds passed swiftly over us, the wind increased, the hail beat furiously down, 
and the trees trembled, until the raging violence of the storm seemed to threaten 
the uprooting of the very wood we occupied. In this yo arety situation, with 
variable, though piercing cold weather, we remained until the 15th, when the 
boy, with the help of Fox, again traced us out, and said his mother had seen and 
detailed to Moitier our exact situation: he pretended surprise, declaring that 
Mansell had never given him reason to suppose that he had companions, and 
lamenting, at the same time, his inability to be of service at present, promised to 
assist in a day or two.” 


This condition, which is ill enough, rapid!y becomes worse. 


“ Whitehurst now suffered so severely from illness, that doubts arose as to the 

ibility of his continuiug much longer in this state of exposure; and, had not 

ip tomplaint taken a favourable turn, his patience and fortitude must soon have 
yielded to stern and absolute necessity. 

“In addition to our anxiety for the sufferings of our companion, a degree of 
gloomy restlessness pervaded every thought, auguring nothing but evil ; but whe- 
ther these feelings proceeded from pain and despondency, or bore any affinity to 
that instinctive foresight which teaches the tenants of the forest to prepare for 
tempestuous weather, I will not determine. With this presentimeat, how- 
ever, we prevailed on the boy to bring a horse-cloth; and, as neither of _us 
had a second coat, it proved one of the greatest comforts I had ever experienced, 
Indeed, it so renovated our strength, that we were more firmly bent than eyer 
upon marching into Germany ; but the increasing severity of the season confined 
our attention to present preservation, rather than heedlessly running into greater 
dangers. The dark and cheerless clouds, upon which our eyes were continually 
fixed, soon discharged flakes of snow in such profusion as to threaten our bein 
cut off from the ‘ Cat ;’ but. fortunately, to prevent the too frequent passing eo 
repissing, Madame Derikre had sent us a stock of bread, gin, and a little meat, 

ich were economized to the best advantage. At the commencement of the fall 
of snow, we nioved about the wood, and finding a hollow, from which a tree 
had been dug, we plucked a quantity of twigs and laid in it, so as to make a dry 
be@® the horse-cloth was then spread loosely over, propped up by a stick in the 
centre, fastened down with pegs, and dead leayes strewed round the edge—thus 
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forming 4 kind of tent : one corner was’ left open for the free admission of air, 
and: for’our entrance and exit. Here we lay in such comfort, that the sensation 
experienced can only be imagfned by comparing them to turning into a warm 
bed, after being nearly frozen to death. The snow falling all night, in the morn- 
ing 6dr nest was covered nearly a foot deep, and scarcely rose sufficiently above the 
surrounding white surface to indicate the place of our concealment. Very little change 
oecurred until the 19th, when we again despatched a messenger to Bruges, with a 

ote to Mansell; but, as we received no answer, it was doubtless intercepted—it 
being Moitier’s policy to prevent communication between us. A sudden thaw 
almost inundated the wood, and it was with much difficulty that the boy could 
get .to our retreat with provisions. On the morning of the 21st he came, almost 
out of breath, with information that a party of men were again about to surround 
the house, and, it was supposed,.to search the adjoining woods. Upon this, we 
instantly broke up our camp, threw the twigs in all directions, and ran through the 
woods a mile due east. A ditch, about eighteen feet wide, now presented itself 
before us. Luckily, at a little distance was a piece of timber lying across—upon 


tactics to leave the bridge for the enemy, it was drawn over, and thrown int 
hedge. 

“ Our hasty retreat was continued about three miles, when reaching an almost 
impenetrable thicket, we crept in and hid ourselves. In this thicket we lay for 
some time, expecting every moment the approach of the pursuers; but, as we 
occupied a very favourable position for retreat—the surrounding woods being 
intersected with wide ditches, one of which was immediately in our rear—we were 
in no very great apprehension for the issue. In the midst of our consultation, a 
distant noise was indistinctly heard, which seemed gradually to approach, until 
the actual motion of the bushes put an end to all doubt. We instantly jumped 
up, ready to fly; when a dog was discovered drawing near, and, not far behind, 
some person penetrating through the thick wood ; but, ere we had time to decide, 
our faithful friend Fox burst to view, fawning and curling himself in silent con- 
gratulation, as if sensible of a narrow escape. Almost at the same moment came 
his affectionate master, who brought information that a body of gens-d’armes only 
halted at his mother’s, on their way to Blankenberg, but, faucying they were 
come to make another search, he immediately ran off to give us timely notice, 
The keen lad, guided by the sagacious Fox, had followed our footsteps, until he 
came to the broad ditch; when finding the bridge gone, and suspecting we had 
pulled it over, he had run round a considerable distance. Having so done, he 
returned to the opposite bank, and continued hunting us up. We immediatel 
retraced our steps, replaced the bridge, and marched back to our ‘ trou,’ whic 
was rendered as comfortable as before. This little trip we fancied did us good, 
from the exercise it afforded. A heavy fall of rain, during two days, prevented 
the boy from getting to us; and apprehensions were now entertained, that, from 
the overflowing of the ditches, and almost inundated state of the woods, we should 
be compelled, by hunger, to expose ourselves in thé day—although, in prefer- 
ence, we had resolved to endure the utmost extremity of priva‘ion. Indeed, we 
already felt the want of food: our fare was seldom more than bread, sometimes 
potatoes, and occasionally eggs—though, a few days previous, we had a little 
meat, the bones of which were thrown away. For these I now searched, and felt 
delight in finding one, which I ground down with a canine voracity, reproaching 
myself for my previous extravagance. At length, hunger and wet forced us to quit 
the camp; and, about ten at night, approaching the ‘Cat,’ two of us went in, 
dtied our clothes, and got something to eat; whilst the third, with Fox, kept 
watch at the door. The sagacity of this dog was really wonderful. Madame 
Derikre assured us, that, latterly, this faithful animal, as if he knew our enemies, 
growled at every gen-d’arme he saw, although he had been in the habit of seeing 
and being caressed by them almost every day of his life. She again said that 
Moitier had promised to assist us the moment Mansell was gone, Our hopes 
beitig somewhat enlivened by these repeated assurances, it was determined to wait 
a féw days longer, could we survive the cold, to see the result of Mansell’s depar- 
ture.’ “We now ventured to pay nightly visits to the ‘ Cat,’ in order to procure 


which we passed without a moment’s delay; and being too well versed in mint 
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provisions; taking each time n different ditection, to evpid making, a, : 

j Whitehurst, exhausted with illness and fatigue, while crossing a ditch, fell 
im3°and, swinging under an old tree that overhung the water, .it was, sae 
difficulty we could extricate him. After this accident, we always Jeft bim in,the 
nest; ‘but Hunter and myself continued our nightly excursions.to the‘ Cat,’ and 
fowhd its inmates, at each succeeding visit, more and more determined to, perse- 
yere-in rendering us assistance. Indeed, so much had we grown upon their esteem, 
ahd'so intense was the interest excited by the extremity of our sufferings, that, on 
one'occasion, poor old Cocher, the servaut, offered to pawn even her gold. cross 
and heart, and all she possessed, to Moitier, if he would but. befriend the poor 
* Englishers.’ ” 


The conduct of these poor people appears to have been highly creditable 
throughout. They could scarcely be fairly considered (though they were 
aiding the escape of an enemy ) as traitors to the interests of France ; because, 
except by the right of foree, France had no more title to claim allegiance 
ov them than from the fugitives whom they were assisting; and their 
fidelity to Captain Boys and his friends remained firm under cireumstanees 
of great difficulty. It may be urged that “ they were paid for what they 
did; but he who looks for service altogether disinterested, will generally 
be mistaken: and it would have been very easy for Madame Derikre and 
her companions, had they been so disposed, to have obtained all the money 
which our adventurers possessed, without affording them any real assis- 
tauce—or even with the additional fraud of obtaining a government bounty 
for delivering them up, or giving information which should lead to their 
apprehension. There seems to be no reason, however, for believing that 
any thought of treachery ever suggested itself to them throughaut tlie 
transaction; and in fact it was to the courage and fidelity of the old 
landlady, Madame Derikre, in person, that our friends in the end wéte 
mainly indebted for their escape. 

In the desperate condition to which their last efforts had reduced ‘them, 
news having arrived that Mr. Mansell has actually sailed, and all hope of 
getting off from Blankenberg seeming to be at au end, Captain Boys deter- 
“Mines at all hazards to proceed himself to Bruges, and communicate with 
‘M. Moitier, in order to ascertain if any thing can be done. This journey, 
“which he undertakes under heavy auspices, and without the knowledge of 
his friends, leads in the end to the deliverance of all the parties but! ear 
limits will only allow a short extract, describing the commencement Of it 


es “After making the necessary arrangements with Madame Derikre, I lay.down 
in the stable, with my friend Fox at the door, who seemed to watch with increased 
»vigilance, as if aware of the importance of his trust, My bed, in this solitary, cell, 
was certainly not one of roses; for, independently of the anxiety arising from the 
fear of surprise, [ at first felt something like compunction, at not having previously 
consulted my companions; nor was I without apprehension that they might sus- 
pect I intended to desert them; and, should any thing occur to cause the capture 
of either party during our separation, the report of such a disgraceful act might, be 
circulated, without my ever being able to prove its fallacy. But the evident neces- 
sity for some decided step, and the conscious rectitude of my intention, presently 
dissipated such thoughts, and created a cheerful presentiment that my plans 
_ would lead to some favourable result. At length, my mind became wholly absorbed 
_An the consolation which this feeling afforded ; said I lay meditating schemes for 
‘the uidance of the future, till about four o’clock, scarcely able to close my éyés. 
At that hour, I gently tapped at Madame Derikre’s window. She immediatély 
equipped me in the same dress I had worn to Blankenberg on the 15th of Decem- 
Der, and furnished me with a carpenter’s rule, line, and chalk. After taking some 
“Fefréshmeht, we set ott ‘ t¢te-i-téte’ for Bruges. At dawn of day we separated, 
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keeping about a hundred yards ee entered the town just as the labourers 
“were guing to work. In passing the guard at the gates, I was.chalking and rubbing 
‘otit figures upon the rule, as if my mind was wholly occupied in my business. 
Although F did not turn my head, I could nevertheless observe, from under my 
broad brim, two gens-d’armes eyeing me from head to foot. I, however, trudged 
on ‘uninterrupted, following the guide from street to street, until we entered that 
in’which Moitier lived. Fortunately, not a creature was to be seen, On passing 
‘his door, she made a momentary pause, placing her hand on her hip as.a signal to 
mé, and then went on without looking behind her. I knocked, and asked for 
«Monsieur ;’ but he was not at home. Upon inquiring for ‘ Madaine, she appeared. 
I told her that my business was of such importance, as absolutely to require my 
seeing ‘ Monsicur son époux;’ and, if she would permit it, I wished to wait his 
return, She politely shewed me into an apartment ; but, seeing it to be a public 
waiting room, and being desirous of privacy, I made one or two observa- 
tions remotely bearingupon the purport of my visit ; when, finding she entertained 
no suspicion of who I was, I ventured to congratulate, her upon the success her 
husband had met with respecting Mansell. ‘ Manselle!’ she emphatical!y ex- 
claimed, starting with surprise, and fixing her large black eyes upon me. On my 
bowing most respectfully, and repeating—* Oui, Mansell, Madame! I learn thitt, 
by your husband’s kindness, he is restored to the bosom of his family.’ She, evi- 
dently much agitated, asked if my name was ‘ Boice ?? On my replying, ‘ Yes, 
Madame, I am that unfortunate wanderer, — she seized me by the hand, and imme- 
didtely conducted me to the attics.” 


The remaining portion of the story consists of adventures of a more cheer- 
ful character than those which have hitherto presented themselves ; and after 
a somewhat tedious negociation, chiefly prolonged by the want of ready 
money on the part of our adventurers, through Mr. Moitier’s agency, 
assisted by another personage whose business it is to exercise “ an indus- 
try beyond the law,” the parties all escape. On the 29th of April 1809, 
having then, for the last month, travelled openly about the Netherlands, 
as Frenchmen, and having been six months altogether concealed in the 
country since their escape from Valenciennes, disguised as much as pos- 
sible like Flemings, and assisted by Mr. Neirinks, and a smuggler, de- 
signated only as “* Peter,’ the fugitives leave Bruges in the close of the 
evening, and march, by woods and cross roads, to the island of Cadsand, 
opposite to Flushing. The principal danger they had to apprehend, the 
author says, was in passing the guard at the gates of Bruges; but as 
many people were passing in and out, they mingled with the crowd, and 
their joy at approaching the Cadsand, at one in the morning, when they 
expected immediately to find a boat ready to embark, was as lively as 
that which they felt after descending the last rampart at Valenciennes. 

The position in which they stood even now, however, to persons less 
inured to peril, and to escape from it, might have been deemed a nice 
one; for the very point of ground from which they were to embark, was 
overlooked by a fort, and patroles were almost hourly passing along the 
beach within a few yards of them. f 

“ On arriving near the coast we met Peter's wife, who ordered us to lie down 
on the ground, whil-t this Amazonian chief reconno'tred the strand. She had 
scarcely proceeded a hundred yards, when she was hailed, and saluted with a shot. 
Like a skilful general, she instantly made good her retreat, and bivouac’d with the 
main body. Iu this position we remained for about two hours, whilst Peter and his 
chief were occasionally watching the motions of the enemy, and looking ost for 
the private signal from the boat. Our apxicty was now at its utmost stietch, and 
every passing moment appeared an age. ‘The look-out, every now and then, was 


obliged tu :etreat, to avoid the p troles ; although, had the boat arrived, being well 
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‘armed, amidst irregular ‘sand-hills, and the spirits imflamed«by confidence, our 
object could not have been defeated easily, or with impupity,.. The, boat; not 
ing, we were obliged to retreat to Peter’s hut for concealment. This habitation bd 
but one room. A few loose grad across from side to side upon mud walls, 


which supported a straw roof, formed a kind of ceiling to about one-half of -it: oy 
these boards were spread some dry rushes, upon which we reposed. In this sitta- 
ution) day after day closed, whilst we expected each succeeding one to be the lastin 
this country. But no appearance of the boat; and, as no exertions on our part 
could expedite its arrival, we did not quit the loft. At length, on the 8th of May, 
positive information was brought that all would be in readiness at ten p.m. Ac- 
cordingly, at that hour, the weather fine, and the night dark, we assembled in the 
-sand-hills ; and, so soon as the patrole had passed, the private signal was made 
‘and answered. The boat gliding silently to the beach, with muffled oars, we 
rushed in with the rapidity of thought, and, in an mstant, were all safe afloat. 
Each seized an oar, and, vigorously applying his utmost strength, we soon reached 
beyond the range of shot.” 

Twenty hours, from this time, brought them to the back of the Good- 
win Sands; and within twenty-four they were landed in England: with 
which gratifying intelligence our limits warn us that we should take leave 
of Captain Boys; to whom, in conclusion, we pay no compliment when 
‘wesay, that he has told his tale in a very simple, intelligent, sailor-like 
manner. In his anger for the sufferings he endured, he now and then does 
some injustice to the French character; but the point between prisoner 
and gaoler, as we have already observed, is one which it has never been 
our good fortune to see very entirely accommodated. Where one maniis 
responsible for the custody of another, he will, in defiance of the most 
liberal] dispositions, have occasional fancies ahout the efficacy of a lock and 
key; and, without at all desiring to increase the annoyances of prison- 
ers, or any hope to satisfy their personal judgments, we confess we think 
that, though a custodier’s duty may be an unpleasant one, he is  euti- 
tled to a liberal and large construction in seeing that it is properly exe- 
cuted. With all the abuse that has been bandied to and fro, on the aub- 
jeet of the treatment of Buonaparte, at St. Helena, it would have been 
an ill answer to this country, and to Europe, if that inyportant captive 
chad escaped, to have proved that Sir Hudson Lowe was so deélivzately 
minded a gaoler that he could not descend to the double bolting of a 
door. 

Some of the French dignitaries, however, are most mercilessly han- 
dled by our author; and in particular, M. Wirion, the governor of 
Verdun; who we dare say was a great rogue; bat who, at the same 
time, baving a thousand English prisoners to manage—and some persons 
among them of so little reverence as to treat the effigy of sovereigns as 
Mr. Boys treated the bust of Buonaparte—would have enough, probably, 
from time to time, to try his temper. Again, for the “ extortions,” it 
will he recollected that the ordinary regime of the continent authorises a 
good deal of exaction which opportunity does not arise for in England ; 
while,, on the other hand, it relieves us from a good ‘deal, for which oppor- 
tunity in this country does arise: and some of the items put into the 
balance sheet,—as ‘“ robberies committed upon the English,’ seem rather 
hastily to have been classed under that severe and sweeping title. The sum 
of £1,800, for instance, calculated to have been levied in fines, for 
“ missing the appels,” &e., pressed upon no gentleman who aétended 
the “ appels.” “ Doctor's certificate (again) to avozd regulations, £600.” 
This would not affect those persons who complied with regulations. Again, 
“ Gambling-houses, £3,600,” gained by. Why did persons (we should 
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ask )o frequent them? ‘Two or three other items in this account, strike'nsvas 

to’ the same sort of objection: but our author is resolute’ in:his ‘aver- 
sidn§, We Suspect, as well ‘as his friendships; for be not only stands diit 
fietcely, against all the system of making money that was organized by 
General. Wirion, but actually concludes—to damn his foes to “ everlasting 
fame’’—by publishing a list of a// the French commandants who: have 
been: hanged, committed suicide, or been dismissed from the army, within 
his knowledge !—“ in hope,” as he expresses it, “that their fate may prove 
a warning to future commandants, and a safeguard to the unfortutiate!’ 
We make a final extract, to give this document :— 


WirioN—A general, and inspector-general of the Imperial gendarmerie, officer of 
the legion of honour, and commander-in-chief of the prisoners of war; 
shot himself. 

CouRGELLEs—Colonel and commandant of Verdun, and of the department of the 
Meuse, officer of the legion of honour; dismissed frum the army. 

DEMANGET—Lieutenant of gendarmerie, member of the legion of honour; dis- 
missed from the army. 

Re of gendarmerie, member of the legion of honour: shot 
himself. 

BovtLLE—Maréchal de logis of gendarmerie, paymaster, and member of the legion 
of honour; reduced to the ranks. 

NamME ForGottEN—Lieutenant of gendarmerie at Sarre Louis; shot himself. 

Name UNKNowN—A colonel at Montmedy, member of the legion of honour ; 

condemned to the gallies. 

MONDEVELLA RS—Captain in the army, aide-de-camp to General Wirion, member 
of the legion of honour; dismissed the army. 

NaME FoRGorTen—Aide-de-camp to General Wirion, member of the legion of 
honour; dismissed the army, 

Besides these honourable members so disgraced, many others narrowly escaped, 
anda long list of insignificant delinquents, might be added, whose rogueties are 
not comprised in the foregoing calculations, 


With the exception of a few sallies, however, like this—which, after 
all,; are by no means the ultra extent of prejudice; for one gentleman 
at Verdun, « Lieutenant Mackenzie, had such a horror and detestation. of 
every thing French, that he even refused to learn the language—thete., is 
nothing to find fault with in the temper of Mr. Boys’s book, and a great 
deal to amuse in the details of it. The fate of the parties who made 
such , vigorous exertions to recover their liberties (as related in the last 
pages of the book), has a little tendency to excite feelings of melancholy. 
“Mr. Hunter,” says Mr. Boys, “ was promoted in 1811.” Whitehurst 
was sent to the Halifax station, where he had not been long before he 
was again made prisoner, and detained in France during the remainder 
of'the-war. Mansell, a short time after, died at sea. Two or three little 
engravings are added. to the work, which serve to render particular points 
inthe narrative, intelligible, which it might have been diffieult to eom- 
prehend without such assistance. 
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LETTER. FROM. PARIS, UPON AFFAIRS IN GENERAL. 
Paris, Oct. 15th, 


There are certainly very few of your erratic countrymen. who have travelled. in. 
Swisserland, and frequented society there, without knowing something of the vene- 
rable. Meister.. This amiable old man, who. had lived for upwards of eighty... 
years at Zurich, and died there last year, retained, to an advanced age, that vigour , 
of mind, and elegance of conversation, which had, in early youth, rendered bin, 
the delight of men of letters, and the haut-ton of both sexes, more especially, , 
those of the latter, who exercised such an influence on the ideas and habits of the 
last half of the eighteenth century. Meister seemed only to have lived by his re~ 
collection since thet period. A stranger to the great social movement w ich had 
been effected in literature, arts, political institutions, and_ even the intercourse of 
society, one might have said that, like a modern Epimenides, he had fallen asleep 
from epicureanism, when he bebeld those tranquil habits of society, inter- 
rupted by the gravity of political affairs, and did not awake.till roused by the re- 
opening of the gilded doors of our saloons. His philosophy, blended with a 
relied incredulity, called to mind the school of Voltaire, Frederic of Prussia, 
Diderot, and Catherine II., amidst. which he had passed his early years. All the 
memoirs of that day, the correspondence, secret and literary, have successively 
disclosed certain facts relative to each of these distinguished personages, which it; 
would have been more decorous to have left in obtivion. But in the midst of all 
this gossip of the makers of memoirs, correspondences, and biographies, a highly 
important I.terary fact has been overlooked : and this will explain to you, why 
commence the correspondence you have proposed, by a few rewarks on Meister. 

Your readers are, } ar acquainted with the celebrated correspondence of, 
Baron de Grimm, so famous for his quarrels with Rousseau, and his conquest of , 
Madame d’Epinay. A hundred articles Lave been written on, this subject, in. 
France, and on your side the channel. Each writer certainly appreciated the } 
author's merit with judgment, and gave his opinion of Grimm according: to, bis, 
feelings. Well, then, this famous correspondence was almost unknown to Grimm}; 
Out of the eighteen volumes, he only wrote the last half of the first, and the first, 
half ofthe second. D’Alembert wrote half of the first, Diderot the end of the, 
second, and the whole of the third. The nine following are by Meister, and the 
remainder by Madame Guizot,then Mademoiselle Maillant, whom we lost .a, few 
months ago. Meister, himself, shewed me the originals at Zurich, and, whea, 
M. Suard printed the correspondence here, Meister sent them to him, to insure, 
the correctness of the edition. Like a true epicurean, he would not afterwards.; 
take the trouble of claiming his share of the reputation, and the book continues 
to circulate under the name of Grimm. You have also seen an ingenious cor~ 
respondent of one of your periodicals, adopt the signature of Grimm’s grandson, 
as a sufficient recommendation. Thus it is, with most literary correspondences, in 
which all is fiction, even to the name of the author, if he thinks proper to assume 
one. I begin with you, by escaping this first temptation, of leading your readers 
into error, and I propose, in my future communications, to depart. as little as pos- 
sible from the strictest veracity. I am placed in a better situation than those 
authors printed under the name of Grimm. They addressed a prince who was 
glad to Acer certain truths, but who did not like to see them carried too far... I 
speak to a British public, that rejects nothing which is rational—for whom the 
word extraordinary is not synonimous with ridicule—and that knows how, to 
accord that freedom to others which it claims for itself. 

October is the worst month in the year to begin a correspondence Of this sort. 
Those whom the charms of the season could not hitherto attract to the country, 
are now called there by the powerful interest attached to the vintage, and the 
necessity of superintending the first operations of this important object. It is to 
this solicitude that your tables are supplied with the sparkling champaign, the 
perfumed clos-vangeot, aud the chateau-margot, so delectable to the palates, of, 
your nabobs., But this rural activity becomes detrimental to the city, which \isy 


as it were, abandoned to foreign travellers in September and October, _ It is net!) 
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till the first symptoms of cold are felt somewhat severely, that life in the capital 
is resumed in/ali-its tumult. « The Paris season is the ‘reverse of thet of London. 
It commences at the end of November, and closes at the beginning of May. The 

riod of your hunting is that of our drawing-room parties. Previous to November, 
Pats may be compared to 2' vast lazaretto, where the valetudinarians of every 
couttty ‘take refuge. Instead of an exile to the Baths of Aix, or Bagn?res, some 
have} of late years, preferred those of Tivoli; some seek in the midst of our fetes, 
thé oblivion of favours received at the Court of St. Petersburgh. Mr, gtecacho. 
ha’'‘arrived from Spain, to obtain the protection of the court mercenaries, 
with the constitutionalists whom he had banished. The members of the fitst 
Portuguese Cortes take their ices at Tortoni’s, seated with peers, who thought 
Dot Miguel would pardon them for having accepted the constitution of his bro- 
theron condition of preventing its being put into execution. A certain lady 
comes from London, to wait until certain scandalous reports prejudicial to her 
honour, are forgotten ; and the gentleman who sits in the next box to her lady- 
ship at the opera, who has given the slip to his creditors, plunges into the vortex 
of dissipation, and thus avoids the reproaches of an uneasy conscience. 

‘Add to the above, a few ennuyant visitors from the provinces, and some of the 
petits maitres, delicate creatures, who would perish out of the subtle and vapour- 
ous'atmosphere of the Boulevard de Garrd ; some stock jobbers ; some adventurers 
about to meur ruin by speculating on the fall, and others on the triumph of 
M: de Villele, speculations equally adventurous, and you will see Parisin October. 
Every thing is in preparation, but nothing is yet executed. The ovens are heated 
and ‘the metal infusion. A few short weeks, and we shall then see mean or mag- 
nificent monuments—the ridiculous or admirable, useful or absurd—of haman inge~ 
nuity. Herbault,; in a grotesque head dress, meditates on the direction to be given 
tothe feathers of a new hat of her own invention. M. Scribe continues to report 
a Kew prodaction of his fecund and brilliant imagination, at the Gymnasium, 
F wu, and Opera. M. Arnault, the younger, is rehearsing his Tiberius, by 
Frenclr’actors; and M. Laurens is organizing, under similar discipline, the produg- 
tions of Shakspeare and Rossini, for the pleasure of the idle Parisian, who is highly 
pleased to pass in review the dramatic productions of England, Germany, Italy 
and Spain, ‘after dining at the Caffé de Paris, and before going to review the 
beatities @ ¢a@ mode, while enjoying his ices at half past eleven, before the door of 
Tortoni's. 

Whilst literature and the fashions are preparing to enter the arena, politics have 
alsétheir champions, and M. de Villele is about to enter the lists. It is said that 
he'will, in ‘a few days, strike a masterly blow, by the aid of scme old gladiators. 
Before'the 5th of November the lugubrious columns of the Moniteur will contain 
thefuneral oration of the chamber which voted for the septenniality, and that also 
wished to impose the right of primogeniture, and the slavery of the press on us, 
This dissolution is agreeable to all parties. dn spite of the efforts made by the 
miMiisters, the liberals hope that the well informed electors will perform their duty 
and'tetarn independent members. The iliberals calculate on the apathy of the 
nation, and strong in the fortune of seven years, promise themselves the pleasure 
of ithitating the example of their brethren in Spain, and put an end to the liberties 
of the country. Thus every body finds his account in the hazardous measures of 
M. de Villele, and even the indifferents themselves, look forward to it as a means 
of feeding their eager curiosity. 

The ‘listinctive character of this month, is, therefore, in ail ranks, rather a pre- 
lude to life than a real existence. Theengine by which everything is to be put in 
motion, is adjusting. ‘The most important event of the month, is the trial of the 
Abbé Contrefatto. For some time past, the crimes committed among the Catholic 
Cletgy have increased to a frightful extent. This is by no means surprising, and 
it Must go onincreasing. Before the revolution, the clergy were not separated 
from the nation, as they now are. The first class, that of grand vicars, among 
whom the bishops were chosen, were composed of the sons of the most distin- 
guished familics in France, who added extensive information to all the graces of 
society. The sécond class, that of beneficed abbés, was rather a set of mdigent 
idléts} whose morals were often relaxed, but who strove, above all things, to avoid * 
exposure. Some steady ecclesiastics, attached to their profession, occupied the 
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imiportant cures ; and the clergy, having a great preponderance in, the state, « 
to itselfall that was distinguished throughout the country, In, the, eh iy 
old. class of grand. vicars and abbés has duappenrnn. There ,is.no, longer a 
single respectable family, who dares attempt to impose the sacerdotal office on. 
their children, None take orders now but those who are suffering from poverty, 
and: whose indolence will not allow them to think of taking a different callin 
Their passions, compressed by the severity of Catholic discipline, burst forth at a 
later period, with the more force, since they are not restrained by the respect due 
to,a'society with which they never mixed, and are engaged in asort of w 
against them. Formerly the young abbés had mistresses among women of title: 
nor did this prevent them from looking forward to good Conlon At present, 
the priests are chaste until the moment when their passions, which had been re- 
pressed in a manner so contrary to nature, overstep every human check, and reveal 
themselves by some dreadful crime. In the departments, the activity of the 
bishops has sometimes intervened in sufficient time to interrupt the prosecution 
of the family or public authorities, to enable the guilty to escape, Near Paris, 
this is more difficult; a curé has just been condemned to the gallies by the crimi- 
nal court of Versailles, for an outrage against public decency. The Abbé Contre- 
fatto, accused of the same crime, was brought before the judge of instruction, who, 
alone, supplies the place of your grand jury. The jesuitical congregation, terrified 
at the dishonour that was about to fall ou the cloth, took care to get M, Frays- 
sinous, nephew to the Bishop of Hermopolis, minister of public worship and in- 
struction, named \ judge of instruction. Conformably to the wish of his masters 
M. Frayssinous hastened to declare that Contrefatto was virtue personified, and he 
was even about to issue an order for the arrest of those who had levelled their 
accusations against so upright a person. ‘Thus Contrefatto got out of the diff. 
culty triumphant. He presented himself at the office of the Constitutionnel accom- 
panied bya young priest, and requested the editor to state that he had been 
declared innocent of the charge madeagainst him. “ By all means,” replied 3 
editor, “ it is our duty, as well as pleasure, to cause the innocent to triumph, But 
of what crime were you innocent ? of what were you accused? Inform, us of it, 
that we may proclaim the fact.”” Contrefatto made no answer, The same ques- 
tions were fr to the young Italian Abbé who accompanied him, and he wasal 
silent; and neither being inclined to state what the alleged crime was, left. the 
office together. In passing through an adjoining street they were recognised. hy 
the mob, who abused Contrefatto, and were on the point of rolling him_in the 
mud, which. thanks to the neglect of the police, is so abundant in all the streets of 
Paris; but he escaped, and took refuge in a guard house, Soon after this, a party 
of gens-d’armes came and conveyed him away in a hackney coach. It was not pru- 
dent for him to return to his lodgings, which were near tiie spot, and where, the 
little child of eight years, who had been the victim of his monstrous brutality, also 
resided. He was conducted to the prefecture of police, followed by a crowd of people, 
uttering cries of indignation as they went along. “ Look,’ said they, pointing tothe 
vehicle, “ there is another malefactor whom the police is wresting from the hands of 
justice, and the vengeance of the laws, like the Curé Maingrat, who, after having cut 
three of his victims in pieces, isretained by the King of Sardinia, in a house of cor- 
rection at Fenestrelles ! Let.us prevent his escape!" The soldiers and gens-d armes 
seemed to partake of the popular indignation; they, however, conducted him, in 
safety to the prefecture. The censorship, that docile instrument of jesuitism, pre- 
vented the insertion of a single word asto the scene of the preceding evening, Not- 
withstanding all this, the worthy and independent judges of the royal court had 
been informed of the facts; conformably to the law, they directed the procureur 
du roi, or attorney-general, to prosecute, and named one of their counsellors asthe 
jodge of instruction. The latter instantly issued a warrant for the apprehension 
of Contrefatto, and sent an officer of the court to the agents of police, who had 
already proceeded to the residence of Contrefatto, with a view of endeavouring to 
suppress the proofs of his crime, that the court had taken cognizance of the affair, 
so that the agents should withdraw, and henceforth await the decision of the 
court. The prosecution commenced at once; after a delay of two, months, the 
trial has taken place, when a jury of twelve, of which the majority held public 
employments, decided, with only one dissenting voice, on the guilt of Contrefatto, 
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who ‘as’ been’ in consequence condemned to the -gallies for life, to starid inthe 
jiNory, “and ‘be branded with'a hot iron, as well'as to all the costs of his trial. 
© The congregation, furions at this verdict, could only revenge itself in prevent- 
iig, a8 much’ as possible, the publicity of the affair, and not allowing it to be 
stated that Contrefatto is a priest. You, who have the happiness to know nothing 
of the censorship, except for the drama, cannot form an idea of this daily tor- 
mhefit; these poor creatures, chosen from the dregs of those who dishonour the 
rsuit of letters, betray the greatest ignorance and incapacity in all that concerns 
politics, ood cancelling what the ministers wish them to approve, and ad- 
mitting passages the latter would fain suppress. But in whatever concerns the 
church, they never deceive themselves. Will you believe that they have sup- 
sed the following article, which had been changed and reproduced in ten dif- 
ferent forms ?— 

“ A catholic priest, M. Fischer, professor at the Lyceum of Landshut, having 

itted the catholic church to embrace the protestant faith, the king of Bavaria 
would not allow that this act of mere conscience should be prejudicial to his tem- 

oral interests, and therefore requested the learned professor to continue his ser- 
vices in the direction of public instruction. He has been, in consequence, trans- 
ferred to a protestant college, with the same rank and emoluments he enjoyed at 
the Lyceum of Landshut.” 

The censorship has also prevented all the journals from inserting a decree of the 
king of Prussia, which interdicts any of his subjects from pursuing their studies in 
any séminaries conducted by jesuits; and yet the publication of these two facts 
was permitted by the official censors oi Germany, and actually appeared in the 
journal of M. Metternich. The Frankfort journal, edited by the Abbé Harmerin, 
under the inspection of M. de Miinch Billinghausen, the Austrian minister at the 
diét, also published them without the least scruple. The truth is, that notwith- 
standing the boasted liberties of the Gallican church, we bow the head much more 
humbly to Rome, than ever Austria did; when I say we, I of course allude to the 
government, for the nation marches in a totally opposite direction. 
©'The nation advances so rapidly, that they will one day find themselves so far 

art, ‘that it will be impossible either to understand, or find each other out. J 

all‘endeavour to enable you to follow the progress of both one and the other, 
whether as regards the sciences or arts, politics, literature, and religion. In elo- 

Hence, the Abbé Fayet, a furious missionary, and full of audacious pretension, 

esents the court and its wishes. Royer Collard, a practical philosopher and 
Teal stoic, eloquent by the force of morality and reason, represents the nation and 
its wants. In poetry, nothing is left for the court but the canticles of Saint Sulpice 
and the hymns of the missionaries; for all the young writers have gradually come 
over and joined the phalanx directed by the Berengers, De la Vignes, and Lebruns. 
‘I politics, the Abbé Loignet remains master of the field, whilst the two opposi- 
tions continue to be increased by all the social and intellectual superiority of the 
nation: ‘In fine, every notion favourable to ignorance and despotism, seem to be 
térmihating with the deidiog generation, while a love of truth and virtue appears to 
be the distinguishing characteristic of that which has commenced. 
~ Our young female writers have been the first to second this improving spirit in 
the age. Mademoiselle Delphine Gay, whose head and figure might, like those 
of Lady Hamilton, represent the Pythonissa, has withdrawn from the society of 
which she is so great an ornament here, to seek, in the fine climate of Italy, that 
independence of thought, which she incurred a great risk of losing at Paris. 
Mademoiselle Gay is the daughter of a lady well known as the author of several 
literary productions of merit; this young Jady’s visit to Italy has led to some 
yetical effusions, of which report speaks very highly, and they will, no doubt, 
see the light. Madame Tastu, wife to the printer of that name, is not less 
distinguished for her poetic talents ; she has been peculiarly happy in some attempts 
to transfer the spirit of some scenes of Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar, King 
Béay) and a Midsummer Night's Dream, into our language. Madame Tastu is 
abbut to’ publish a series of historical sketches in the style of your Sackville’s 
“Mitror of Magistrates ;” the scenes are principally taken fromthe “ Chronicles 
ofthe Middle Ages,” published by M. J. A. Buchon. , 
‘Another lady, Madame de Bauer, has just made an attempt at the theatre 
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Francois, which is not quite so fortunate; her, Friend of all the World” dogs 
not seem to have won the friendship of anybody. Hissed at the first representa- 
tion, it was tolerated with a respeetful silence at the seeand.... The fair author 
understood this, aud withdrew her comedy at once, In order. to gompensate in 
some measure for their disappointment, the manager announced her, char jng 
Tittle drama, the “ Sequel of a Masked Ball,’ and it was received with, the loudest 
plaudits by the audience, who readily seized the occasion to heal, as’ much as 
‘possible, the wounded self:love of Madame Bauer. 
A dramatic writer, M Mazeres, known by the suecess whieh recently attended 
this comedy of the “ Les Trois Quartiers,”’ author of the Le jeune Mari,” is about 
to bring Torth another piece entitled, “ Chacun de son.Coté.” Of all out dramatists, 
M, Mazeres has been allowed to attack the follies of the day with most freedom, 
The following is the way in which he has acquired this privilege :—Having heard 
that his play of “ Les Trois Quartiers” had beemstcpped by M, Lourdonein, one of 
the censors, who retained it without giving any answer, he wrote the censor a 
very polite letter, requesting that he would have the gooduess to examine his 
play, and send it to the manager. ‘Io this application no answer was received, 
‘mpon which Mazeres, without farther delay, went to the shop of the famous Verdier, 
a dealer'in canes, and so well known by his bill of 15,000 franes. for sticks, sup- 
lied in the course of a single year to the Duke of D—, nephew of Prince. Tal- 
cabal Here he asked for a cane of stout dimensions - agreed for the price— 
aid the amount, and requested Verdier to furnish him with a bill and receipt, in 
which the article was thus described :—“ Sold to M. Mazeres, author of ‘ Les T’rois 
Quartiers? a cane, &c.” This done, Mazeres wrote the following note on the back 
“of the bill: —* M. Lourdonein will have the kindness to hand the’ bearer,’ who 
waits an answer, the play of the ‘ les Trois Quartiers,’ such as the censorshipan- 
thorises its representation. Signed, Mazeres;’’ at the bottom were, these, words, 
by way of postscript—* Turn over.” On seeing the alternative which awaited him, 
the censor did not wait for a second message, but instantly delivered the comedy, 
with his name affixed, and without taking the trouble of looking at it a seeand 
time. The successful gasconade of Mazeres excited a good deal of mirth, and was 
not less useful to him as an author. But what matter was it to Lourdonein?: The 
Widicule which fell on him only served to give him a greater title to the esteem of 
~the congregation. ; 
In speaking of the women distinguished by their talents, I ought to have plaeed 
in the first rank, a young lady whose death has deprived society of a most in- 
estimable member ; I allude to Mademoiselle Cuvier, daughter of the celebrated 
naturalist. There has seldom been any instance where the strongest benevolence 
*was'so closely united to the charms of intellect She possessed a rare mixtute of 
-elevation of mind and firmness of character—of strength and equanimity — sweetness 
and simplicity. It was truly gratifying to witness her worship, or rather’super- 
stition, for truth, and to watch the avidity with which she used to seize and illustrate 
whatever she thought likely to remove ignorance, or promote the cause of virtne 
and freedom. The circumstances which attended the death of this amiable, crea- 
ture, have, if possible, greatly augmented the grief of her family and friends. . The 
day of her nuptials was fixed, and she was to be united to a man of her own choice, 
and every thing was prepared for the ceremony. Being suddenly afflicted by rapid 
symptoms of consumption, all hopes of her recovery soon vanished. © Notwith- 
standing, the ball dresses, veils, and shawls continued to be sent home to the'un- 
happy parents, who dared not refuse them, lest they should themselves be accused 
of giving way to despair. This mixture of preparations for rejoicing, and the ¢er- 
tainty of death, formed a picture the most melancholy and pathetic. When the 
fatal moment arrived, her family and many friends surrounded the dying couch in 
mournful silence. The funeral was attended by all that is distinguished for rank 
and fortune at Paris ; a clergyman of the protestant church read the service for the 
dead, and a funeral sermon. A number of young females whom she had formed 
‘fur succouring the poor, were ranged round the bier, dressed in white,.and fol- 
Jowed it to the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, where M. Salvandy, one of her friends, 
undertook to deliver the final eulogy, which it is usual in France to proneunee 
on departed worth. » don 
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vor ne political events of the last month present nothing worthy of very ex- 

tended comment. Spain remains in a state of entire anarchy ; Portugel is 
‘gtill'in the occupation of the British troops, In Ireland, the “ popular orators,” 
‘finding their copyho.d tremble under a long continuance of peace, are en- 
deavouring to get up a grievance out of the ‘ Report on Emigration,” "The 
independence of Greece is in a fair way to be established, and as every 
oue conversant with the affairs of the Porte, we believe, expected it would 
be established—by the ucquiescence of the Turks. Even Ottoman pride 
and absurdity is not so well disposed to run its head against stone walls, 
now, as it was forty years ago; and the mob of Constantinople are, pro- 
bably, the real “ contracting parties,” who oppose a barrier to the immediate 
execution of the treaty: the debate of the Sultan is how he may avoid 
the destruction that refusal would bring upon his kingdom, and at the 
same time get out of the danger in which consent would place bis life. 
In the mean time, for Greece herself, the internal affairs of the Islands 
wear but an unpromising aspect; and it seems more than probable that 
to head or hang a very considerable number of the newly liberated, will 
be our only chance of checking the intolerable spirit of rapine and dis- 
order that devastates the country. A permanent guillotive, of sixty-axe 
power, worked night and day for six months, wil! be absolutely neces- 
sary! and, in fact, that this is unlucky truth is generally understood, 
stands almost beyond doubt, from the state of the share market: the 
prospect of “ independence” does nut raise Greek bonds at all; nor, as 
a ie any payment of them to be expecied, ought it to do so, The 
only real gain, probably, to be looked for from a change of circumstances, 
is that the Turks are wedded to a system which, while it exists, must 
render barbarism perpetual. The Greeks are the greater knaves of the 
two, in point of present practice; but there is nothing in their theory 
which precludes the possibility of amendment. 

From the Turks, by an easy transition—Heaven guard us from Ottoman 
vengeance, for the declaration—we come to the condition of the Jews— 
whose affairs have been going on, in the strangest way imaginable, all oyer 

he world, for the last six weeks. An ukase of the Emperor Nicholas.of 
MRassia, dated the 7th September last, orders, in the first plaee— 
wo Phat all Jews settled in the Russian Empire shall henceforth be liable 
to military service.” 

The terms of the order are as follow :— 

“ [mprimis.—As we consider it just, that, for the relief of our beloved 
subjects, the duty of serving in the army shall be enforced equally on all 
Mho.are liable to it—we order—First, That the Jews are to be made lo 
#erve in person, Second, The pecuniary tax imposed upon them, in lieu 
of their personal services, is abolished. ‘Third, We are convinced that the 
improvement and the knowledge which the Jews will acquire by their 
military service, will, on their return home [speaking of course of the 
survivors], after their legal time is expired, be communicated to their 
families, and greatly tend to accelerate the progress of their civil establish- 
ment and domestic life!” 

The horror which the transmission of this edict has excited in Peiticoat- 
lane, is said to be indescribable. A Jew, in a red jacket, standing—in the 
minds and associations of our English members of that tribe—as a thing 
out of the bounds of moral possibility. And even to good Christians—such 
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is the. effect of habit and conceived opinion—theré does seem something ¥ ns 


unnatural in the notion of a Jew being a lancer, ora foot-gudrdsinan?” "Phis 
very merciless decree, however, of the Emperor Nicholas—which ‘has bat 
one redeeming circumstance about it—to wit, that it is the firs?, we betievé, 
on. despotic record, that ever relieved the Jews from any “pecuniary” tak 
imposed upon them,” under any emergency whatever—places in‘ a ‘strong 
i bt the inconvenience of men’s addicting themselves to the observance of 
eccentric habits and ceremonies, and the necessity there is that those who 
are bound by religious scruples, &c., should get themselves converted imme- 
diately. There isno reasonable ground upon which either Jews or Quakers 
ean claim exemption from military service; and yet, what a ridiculous 

ition would the followers of either sect be placed in by its heing en- 
forced! The Quakers would be in a terrible difficulty. It is true their 
usual stiff and upright posture would rather assist them, as being proper to 
“ narade ;’”’ but then the natural movement of a Quaker is wholly opposed 
to such an order as the Pas de Charge! And, moreover, the uniform would 
be an “ abomina-a-tion!"’ And the calling the adjutant, or serjeant-majot, 
“ Friend!’ would lead to perpetual punishments for breach of discipline, 
And the “‘ presenting arms’ to a field officer, on sentry—or to a general, 
at.a review, would be considered a direct and absolute “bowing of the 
neck, to Baal!” 

Now, the Mordecai men would not mind about ** Baal ;” but from mere 
habit we cannot conceive the thought of their fighting—any where bit in 
Monmouth-street, or at Moulsey Hurst. And they too would becdte 
exposed to numberless inconveniences in the possible routine of a military 
life—as, for instance—in the event of pork being served out to the army ‘as 
rations ; this would be tantamount to imposing a day of fast upon the 
Israelitish portion of the troops. Again, if we did fix a recruiting sergeatit 
in Rosemary-lane, it would become the duty of those who, as Falstaff 
abserves, ** kiss my Lady Peace at home,” to look that the armies to 
which those new levies were draughted, joined not issue on a Saturday 
—of which the enemy, being aware, would no doubt make their attack 
on that day. The navy too, to both these classes of sectarians, would 


be a more killing service even than the army. Only to imagine the 


sight of a Quaker urged “ aloft’’ to a “ reefing of top-sails,’’ by the profane 
pipe of the boatswain, or still more objectionable rattan of his mate:— 
‘ora Hebrew disturbed in the mid watch, from his visions of cast suits, and 
the Feast of the Passover, by a tweak of the nose from the midshipman 
on duty, and an order to cry out—“ All—sh yell!” Altogether much in- 
convenience must arise from the employment of such people, in a great 
many of those active duties of life to which every citizen ought to’ be 
competent; and perhaps we shall endesvour to say a word upon the pro- 
priety of their abjuring all personal and temporal peculiarities, at sofe 
early opportunity. 

Relics of Chivalry discovered in America.—Dtr. Silliman’s “ American 
Journal of Science” for September, announces, as a treasure presented to 
the antiquarian, that there has been discovered in the valley of Black river, 
within. the town of Coventry, “a shirt without sleeves, made of wire, 
alittle larger then ‘hat of the small steel purses:”” in fact, “a real coat, 
‘or, shirt of mail, of the ages of chivalry!” The paragraph, probably 


‘owing to some accidental omission, does no¢ go on to state who hail Aidit 


there. 
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gorvespondent, that. the mules employed at the amalgamatory mines in 
Mexico, are opened after death, and that from twd' to seven: pounds’ of 
silyer.are, often taken.out of the stomach. ‘The writer adds, that he is in 

ssession.of a:specimen which is perfectly pure and white, as they’ gene 
yally, are.’ ‘This. is a faet that was not known to us; but it explains the 
xeason why so little silver comes to England from these Mexican mines 
The mules eat it! 

. The celebrated Mr. Abrahamson,” a Irench paper says, ‘‘ we are happy 
to.announce, has published his third report on the progress of the System 
of Mutual Instruction,” at Copenhagen. He states that the happiest 
results have been obtained from it in all parts of the Danish territories.” 
This is the system lately described in an Irish work upon Kdueation, by 
which two persons, who know nothing, are enabled to teach one another, 

English Drama in Paris.—We adverted in our last number to the diffi- 
culty—or, as we cousidered it, the impossibility—-under which the crities 
of every country must labour, in attempting to draw conclusions as to the 
merits of foreign dramatic performances. And an article in the French 
Globe, of this week, upon the representations of the English theatre in 
Paris, affords a curious illustration of this very difliculty, and of the danger 
which even able people incur, in meddling with matters which they do 
not fully understand. We select this article in preference to many others 
before us, no less on account of the general talent of the journal in which 
it appears, than because some parts of it are written in a sound and liberal 
spirit of criticism, 

We. pass over the admiration given to the actors—(which we have suffi- 
ciently noticed before)—the applause given to the excellence of Mr. Abbott 
in. Mercutio /—the ravishing talent of Miss Smithson, in Juliet, &c. &e. 
,-to. come to the point where the critic tumbles in, smack out of his 
depth——over head aud heels—in examining the acted play of Othello, end 
“ retranchements” that “ Les Barbares’’—(“ nous parlons des arrangeurs 
de Covent Garden, et de Drury-lane’”’)—have made in Shakspeare’s text. 
The writer here falls into the true French error: not contented to 
ispeak for the taste (though hastily adopted) of himself and bis countrymen, 
but. boldly anathematising the ‘‘ arrangeurs’’ of ‘‘ Covent Garden and 
Deury-lane ;’ and it is whimsical to observe what are the seenes and 
passages which he considers our English audiences wronged in being 
deprived of. 

In the first place, he says “ On efface un réle entier, celle de Betauea!’ 
This is a “ rdle’’ upou which we shall say a word, because some of oar 
readers may not be aware that it ever existed in the tragedy. It is the 
character of a *‘ common woman,” whose ministry is not in any way 
necessary to carry on the business of the play, but rather soils and 
weakens it. And—here comes the woe of speaking where we are only 
superficially informed—the writer is not aware that it is a description 
of .charecter which English custom—(let that custom be right or wrong, 
the “ arrangeur”’ has nothing to do with it)—has banished entirely from 
the stage. In all plays where such a character has existed, and can be 
Omitted—as in Otway’s Venice Preserved—it is entirely left out. And 
eyen where the development has been less offensive, and it is impos- 
sible to get rid of the part entirely, we have found the necessity of cut- 
ting it down quite to shadow: Lamorce in the Inconstant, and Myrtitla 
in the Provoked Husband, are barely permitted to utter so many words 


. a8, will serve to link together the action of the piece; and people begin to 
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look ¢oolly at the scencs between Joseph Surfuce and Lady. Teale, in 
The School for Scandat. - : aN Nt 

But, besides this objection—as it so happens forthe ruia of our instructor 
—all the matter in Othe//o, conuected with the existence of Bianca, is so 
wretchedly bad and clumsy, as to make it almost difficult to conceive that 
it‘could have been written by Shakspeare! ‘The critic of the Glode says 
—<QOn n’a pas manqué déja de relever |’iovraisemblance du mouchoir 
perdu; mais on ne dit pas que Shakspeare avait ecrit une autre scene 
qu’on ne joue pas, ot les soupgons du Maure se changent en certitude 
par le témoignage de ses oreilles et de ses yeux.” . This “ certéiude’’ (as 
we understand it), is rather a strong epithet to describe a scene by, in 
which Othed/o is merely made the dupe of an artifice, and a very poor 
and flimsy one. Jago proposes to the Moor to conceal himself in a 
closet, whence he shall hear and see him (Jago) get an admission from 
Cassio of his intimacy with Desdemona. He then leads Cassie (who 
enters at the time) into a discourse about his (the latter's) mistress, the 
courtesan Bianca ; and Othello being made to hear only portions of the 
conversation, believes that all which is said applies to the conduct of his 
wife. Now sneh a device is something farcelike, and the having te 
stand as the dupe of it does not much raise the dignity of the character 
of Othello: but, besides this, the scene or scenes alluded to are more than 
weakly written. In the beginning of one, for instance, where Othedlo, in 
his rage, falls in a tranee at the feet of Iago, the latter, when he comes to 
himself, inquires—“ If he has hurt his head!’ This is. literally the facts 
The words are—raising Othe/io—“ Have you not hurt your head?’’ to 
which the latter replies, naturally enough—* What a question!” Again, 
in the place where Othe//o listens to the supposed confession of Cassta, 
his exclamations, ‘‘ aside,” are such as these—‘* What, have you scored 
me!” “Oh, Isee that nose of yours—but not the dog I shall gine 
tt-ta!” &c. And afterwards, when he speaks of the seducing attributes 
of Desdemona, he says—“ So delicate with her needle!’ And for music 
—* Oh, she will sing the savageness out of abear!’ &c. &e. And 
these are hy no means singular blots upon a great mass of that which ‘is 
exeellent—as very constantly oceurs with Shakespeare and the dramatists 
of his day: but there is nothing contained in the scenes of any dramatic 


or poetic value—they would not do—both from their length and from other. 


circumstances—for us to extract; but those who are at the trouble of.a 
reference to Johnson's edition, will not find that we cannot be at all dam- 
nified in losing them. 

As we go un, the entanglement gets still deeper. The Glode complains, 
for instance, of the modern practice of Othe/lo’s “ stabbing” Desdemona 
with the dagger, after stifling her with the pillow. He says—** Shake 
speare does not direct this—le texte de Shakspeare n’indique pas celas 
Othello exclaims—Je ne veux pas te laisser languir—I would not have 
thee linger in thy pain. But at that moment Emilia knocks, and inter+ 
cepts him; and he opens the door.” And the writer adds, “ Ces deux 
coups de poignard augmentent sans nécessité Uhorreur du dénouement, et 
rendent peu wraisemblables les mots si touchants—‘ Nobody! 1 myself’ 


&e.(in answer to Emitia's inquiry, “ Who has done this deed ?’’)~awhich!, 
Desdemona has to pronounce some five minutes afterwards. Now this seems: © 


to.be the very acme of wél/ulness, or of nonsense. As regards the “ hérrefir 


anginented, without. netessity’—this outcry comes: very:oddly froms the!’ 


same writer, who, not halt a page back, and in this ety article wenare 
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discussing; compluins, in- the tepreseiitation of Romeo and Jidiet) of the 
omission of the death of Pariés—an incident which, certainly, there’ was’ 
nd reason for omitting ia the French performance, but which has nothing 
very material to do with the course of the piece. And, for the “ vraisem- 
blance,” the fact’ is, that the monstrous impossibility of Desdemona’s 
speaking, ten minutes afier she has been suffocated with a pillow, isi 
changed, for the sake of “ vraisemblance,”’ into the not entirely impossible 
ocearrence, that, from the wounds given with the dagger, she should have 
lingered to that moment still alive! 

The whole article, however, is full of the same curions contradictions or 
absences of perception. In the previous notice of Romeo and Juliet, the 
critic observes, that the scene in Capulet’s house, after the supposed: 
death of Juvtie/, has been considerably shortened, ** no doubt from the 
impossibility of acting it with such indifferent performers as are employed 
in the characters of Capulet, Lady Capulet, &c.”’ This is perfectly true, 
and well jadged ; and ridiculous enough, certainly, tlie scene commonly is. 
Capulet and the rest come on the stage, and hold up their hands, and say— 
“Oh, she (Juliet) is dead!” or something of that kind. And then the 
Friar says—“ If she is dead, she must be buried!” or something of that 
kind; and so the characters go away. But ten lines after, the same 
writer—again complaining of “ omissions’ —finds fault with the conclusion 
ofthe same play by the incident of Julie/’s death; and says, ‘‘ Pourquoi avoir: 
retranché l’arrivée des deux péres, qui se 1€concilient sur le corps de leurs 
enfans?’” Why, it might be supposed, without any great employment of criti- 
eal. acumen, that the same sort of actors—those who play Capulet, Mon- 
tague, Lady Capulet, &e., having been incompetent to the business of the 
former secne—that of the chamber, with Juldet’s trance—would hardly do 
well:for the important task of winding up the play, with the still more 
difficult scene in question! Nevertheless our friend continues, in the true 
spirit of a Parisian, to assure the world, that—“ In these matters, as well as 
ina thousand other points of more importance, France is far in advance 
of Hngland’’—* Nous savions bien qu’en une foule de choses plus impor- 
tantes, nous sommes, @ son insu, de beaucoup en avant de |’ Angleterre ;” 
and coneludes by promising that, “ if the public assists him, the perfor- 
manees at the English theatre in Paris shall instruct us in England how 
Shakspeare ought to be acted !’—The Glode criticism is, notwithstanding, 
taken altogether, a very ingenious notice of a foretyn dramatic represen- 
tation. 

The John Budi of the 30th ultimo—who stands out in general valiantly 
forthe right of keeping his fellow subjects, of whatever colour or com- 
plexion; in chains—publishes a series of “negro notes,” received from a 
correspondent in Antigua (in an article entitled “‘ West Indian Slavery,”) 
to.shew:the happy condition of the persons who are bought and sold, as 
convenience ‘directs, in our colonies, and how infiritely better off such per- 
sonsare, as slaves, than they would be if, by any accident, they were to 
bevernancipated. 

‘The papers—which are not very jocose—run as follows : 

No ts A note, doubled cocked-hat-wise.—“* To Miss Hampson.— 
Mr. Dinbar and Lett will be bappy of Miss Hampson’s company for 
Saturday, to take tea and spend the evening at Weir's estate.” 

Now2.. An:embossed eard.— Miss ‘'rittand and M. J. Charles solicits 
thei favour of your company, Satarday, 17th of March, to spend ‘the 
evening at) Friar’s: Hill.” 
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‘No. 3.—“ Miss Richards and Miss Mills solieit the favour of Miss 
Trittand, Miss John, Miss Harvey, and Miss Bennett's company, >on) 
Saturday, 17th of March, to take tea with them at Williams's yeni 
&e. &e. 
ie Now, these “ exhibits,’ which our readers will perceive are ‘“ invites) 
tions”’ to negro balls, and petit soupers, are not very comical ; and. they 
prove nothing in the world. ‘I'o shew the most ‘boisterous merriment, 
existing among any race of people. is not at all to negative their general 
misery or degradation. The wretched pick-pockets and trulls that come: 
up every day to be sent to the tread-mill, from the police office in Bow- 
street, sing ‘and laugh, and “ Sir’’ and “ Ma’am” each other ten times 


_more ‘than the substantial tradesmen in Holborn or the Strand. But itis 


strange that John, and his fellow defenders of the colonial system, should 
always elect to tukio up that part of the case which does not give them a 
leg to stand upon. There may possibly be a doubt raised—particularly 
while the “ licensing system’’ in England continues to be upheld, to 

rotect the monopoly of the brew ers—how far we are justitied, even for 
the relief of the slaves in the West Indies, in taking any course (without 
compensation) which damnifies the property of their owners; but, for the 
condition of the slaves, it seems almost a pleasantry, how any human 
creature can affect to have a doubt about it! All the facts in the world 
— if it were shewn, even upon affidavit, that every negro in Jamaica ate 

lum-cake twice a day—cannot deserve the consideration of a moment. 

Ve will not ask what zs the case, but what, according to all existing ana» 
logy and experience mus? ithe! What does any body think, even im this 
eountry—where a sharp control over human action exists in the freedom 
of the press, and the responsibility consequently induced to public opinion, 
and where long habit has not yet deadened or corrupted the general 
feeling—what does any sane man believe would be the condition of those 
plagues of human life, the domestic servants of England, to morrow--if 
their masters and mistresses were invested with the same powers over.them 
that the colonists of the West Indies hold over their negroes? How many 
footmen does John think—we will take his own now for an example, as 
no doubt he esteems himself the most merciful man in existence—at the 
end of the first three years of such a regime would have escaped whip- 
ping? Not tospeak of what Mrs. Bull might consider from time to time 
to be for the benefit of the housemaids? And is it not a work of super 
erogation to go as far even as this? Can any man doubt, who is in:his 
senses, that every creature, subjected to the absolute dotnisiation of another, 
must become the victim constantly of the most horrible eruelty and: injus- 
tice? What shall we say of one little illustration of this fact—if any 
argument upon it can be necessary—which we can’t pass through. the 
streets of the metropolis without having before us every day of our lives? 
The temptation to maltreat drute animals—fear of the Jaw, and. of retar 
ation apart—is not a tenth part so strong, or so frequent, as that which 
we feel to chastise and coerce our fellow-creatures; and yet, for the 
protection of brute animals, a specific law is found necessary, the opera- 
tion of which, every one only regrets cannot be made far more extensive 
and more efficient. 

The daily papers contain an account of a meeting of the ‘* Steam Navi- 
gation Company,” in the course of the last week; the proceedings at 
which'seem to have been marked by the same urbanity and pleasantness 
of mutual feeling which so eminently distinguishes the discussions of most 
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ofthe “ Joimt-stock' Associations,” which the last few years have ereated. 
Qne director, it appears, charged. two others, openly, with having made 
£4,000 by-a single’ job—(we are not sure that jad would be exactly the 
correct term for such a transaction )—in the money affairs of the Companys 
Qne-of the dignitaries impugned then arose, and confessed that the said job 
had been talked of; but it was only “ in jest’’—*“ poison in jest!’”’—it was 
duly'a job “in a merry sport’’—~all (to use the worthy director's own ex- 
dressive phrase )—all ‘‘ gammon.” ‘The most entertaining part of the affair, 
jwever, was the manner in which Mr. Whittle Harvey’s House of Com- 
mons heroics—which he took it into his head to sport rather out of their place 
—were treated by the Company. The meeting was composed—uoluckily 
for eloquence—of practical people !—steam and pit-coal people—who knew 
what smoke was, being daily in the practice of manufacturing it; and 
who, moreover, were talking of the management of their own property, not 
that of the public—and upon whom—as much as the song of the nightingale 
upon the hungry hawk—the tropes and figures of the member for Colches- 
ter’s rhetoric were wasted! As for example—“ Standing there, as he (the 
honourable member) did, in a proud and eminent situation !—(loud hisses, 
and eries of * off |’ )}—“‘ standing, not as the representative of a rotten borough, 
but of a place where the inhabitants knew how to appreciate character !”’ 
(great laughter, and more particular hisses !)—-He was glad that the meeting 
treated the matter in so facetious a way: he should have more remarks to 
adress to them, which—’’ (renewed hisses, and cries of ‘Ah! that may 
doin another place, &c.) Thesame agreeable sort of ranning commentary 
continuing to accompany the honourable member and director, during the 
whole of his Ciceronian harangue. ‘he fact is, that this talking, where par- 
liamentary forms do not interfere to prevent occasional unlucky scintilla- 
tions: of ¢ru‘h, is a delicate matter. And, besides, the affectation of par- 
liamentary style or dignity in private discussions, is like an actor's wearing 
his-stage clothes in the street: none but very vulgar performers are ever 
guilty of it; and those who are, become very properly exposed to the 
huées of the populace. 

' Prospects for the Opera.—The hands into which, by the course or 
failure of commercial speculations, the management of our public places of 
entertainment fall from time to time, are rather curious. A very respec- 
table vender of boiled beef, in Flect-street, some little while ago found 
himself—we believe to his sorrow, in the event—metamorphosed into a 
dealer‘in murder and rope-dancing, at the Royal Circus; and Mr. Peter 
Moore will never be forgotten (and, if he were, his wig would never be 
forgotten) as the arbiter of taste and purveyor of public diversion at Drury 
Lane Theatre. The Opera House, for the ensuing season, it appears, 
will be almost as facetiously managed and possessed. ‘The directors of 
Itatian opera—as assignees of the property—will be Mr. F. Bernasconi, 
a Mr. W. Leonard, surveyor, and Mr. W. Richardson, stable- 

veper!: A fourth manager appears, who is designated “ gentleman,” and 
‘his hame is Grum 

‘Phe Examiner of last Sunday (the 7th instant), coatains a notice on 
thée‘affairs of Greece, in answer to Cobbett’s paper (Register, 29th Sep- 
tember), upon the unlucky business of the steam-boats. ‘This. matter, 
now, ‘is hardly worth discussion. Long since, investigation was tried, 
ian@the accounts were found so involved, and the statements of those partie 
hd could vive information, were so wilfully unintelligible, that all hope 
Pe firanatysis of what had been done, wes abandoned by every body. 
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But.still the Examiner makes a wretchedly bad defence—and it is ag, well 
that he should understand this—against, not merely Cobbett’s accusations, 
but against the admitted facts of the case,. Nobody suspeets Sir #, Bur- 
dett,, or Mr. Hobhouse, as we take it, of having profited in a pecuniary 
point of view by the Greek loan; but it is not clear that they have, not 
misused the trust with which they were invested—for to neglect such a 
trust was to misuse it—very abominably notwithstanding. The case of the 
steam-boats, upon facts which are indisputable—stands thus :—Sir I, Bur- 
dett, and a party of his friends and connections, had direct and considera- 
ble influence—an influence amounting morally to absolute control—in the 
disposal of the funds of the Greek government, Of these funds a very 
large sum was to be laid out in the preparation of steam vessels; which 
vessels might have been purchased at once, and ought to have been so 
urchased, in a case where the loss of a single hour might lose the, best 
— of the cause which was to be aided. Instead of purchasing, the 
decision of the friends of the Greek cause is to duc/d; a course which 
must necessarily be attended with delay, but which of course—where 
such asum as £150,000 was to be laid out—opened the door to the dis- 
nsing a considerable quantity of patronage. It would seem that if the 
fiat: must be built, there could be no doubt as to one portion of the 
arrangement—to wit, that the work should be given to the most able and 
experienced artists in such construction, that Mngland could produce : but 
this feature of the transaction is decided as unfortunately as the preceding 
resolution had been. Mr. Galloway of Fleet Street, who knows nothing 
about building steam boats; and who has a son engaged in the service 
of the very power which these steam-boats are to destroy ; but who is an 
active partisan of Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. Hobhouse, at their West- 
minster elections, obtains a contract on which he is paid more than £20,000! 
and the result is that the money thus laid out, seems to be entirely wasted ; 
that the machinery furnished is either ineflicient or interminably delayed; 
and that, in conclusion, the project of the steam-boats, upon which the 
deliverance of Greece was to depend, lingers on until publie patience will 
res the humbug no longer, and then is confessed to be defeated alto- 
ether! 
Now all the bolstering in the world will not help a state of facts like 
this. The parties who volunteered to “ save the Greeks,” may all have 
used their best diligence, and may all be completely justified—but it will 
be hardly possible for them to make any reasonable man believe so. 
Results will count for something—especially those results which the con- 
duct of parties (although it may not produce them) has an obvions and 
direct tendency ¢o produce. A stage-coachman mounts his box, drunk. 
He drives without lights, thongh the night is dark, and at full gallop, and 
the coach is overturned. We all know that the coach was overturned 
“by a stone that lay in the road’—we hear it sworn—there was no 
earthly fault on the part of the driver—but the jury finds a-verdict with 
swingeing damages against Mr. Waterhouse, notwithstanding. Careful 
pore when they heard that Mr. Galloway—who was not a steam-boat 
ilder—was to build these boats, which were wanted so hastily, and.on 
which so much depended, would say —“T his is not the right course.” When 
the same people heard that Mr. Galloway, who was to build these boats 
for the Greeks—their whole value, and even utility, depending on their 
being completed within a given time—had @ son in the employ of the 
Greek enemy, the Pacha of ISgvpt—they would say “ Decidedly this eoutse 
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'iyiobjectionable. ~ It*may-be safe; but we ought not to hazard it,” ‘When 
' : ns, however, heard again that this Mr. Galloway, slréady 
(doubly anifit for the duty proposed, happened to be the friend and parfizan 
“df those who nominated him, they would say—“ We mast refreat from 
phish case of accident, how would it be possible to answer the general sus- 
vion ?’ The accident has occurred, and it has been a total failure. Ifa 
inister of this-country had bestowed the profitable job of preparing 
an important armament upon one of his own retainers or allies; ifit had 
‘been discovered that this party so favoured, had not customary skill 
or the execution of such works; that he had a son in the service of 
the enemy; and that eventually, the preparation of that armament ep- 
trusted to him, had entirely misearried—would either pamphlets or pro- 
testations have saved that minister from /osing his head upon the scaffold 2 
The “ appeal” which the Examiner proposes to Mr. Galloway’s “ cha- 
¥actér,” as an answer to all this, is no doubt extremely cogent; but it is 
not the sort of answer that—as given to facts—people in general will be 
content with. To get rid of the imputation of at least culpable negligence 
and error, the proof of the Examiner must demonstrate this—That the 
course taken by the Greek counsellors was such as, to every impartial per- 
son seemed, to be grossly wrong: that it turned out to he grossly wrong: 
but that, nevertheless, it was quite right. The problem is not a new one; 
but we confess we never saw it worked—in any case—to our entire 
satisfaction. 
“Seeing is Believing—In South America, the whole population is 
“equestrian. No man goes to visit his next door neighbour on foot; and even 
the beggars in the street ask alms on horseback. A French traveller being 
solicited for charity by one of these mounted petitioners, at Buenos Ayres, 
makes the following entry in his note-book.—* 16th November. Saw a 
‘beggar this morning, who asked alms of me, mounted on a tall grey horse. 
English have a proverb, that says—‘ Set a beggar on horseback, and 
he'll ride to the devil!’ I had often heard this mentioned, but never saw 
‘one upon his way before.” 

The “ Beebles.”’—Something definitive és going to happen to the Jews, 
‘that’s certain! In all quarters, for the last month or two, they seem, as it 
were, to be delivered over. All the respected family of the [key Solomons 
seem irretrievably booked for Botany Bay. Another considerable buyer 
and seller of the property of his neighbours, named, if we recollect well, 
“ Reuben Isaacs,” has been taken up, and is (it is said) to be “ weighed 
in the balance,’’ where doubtless he will not be found wanting. And 
“Mr. Levi, the Bum,’’ has got a second defeat in his action for libel against 
the printers of the little feuzlle—long deceased—called “ The Spirit of 
the Times.” 

But, by the way—it seems to us a portentous state of things, that 
a Jew, in a civilized country, should be allowed to bring ¢o actions 
against a Christian! And Lord Chief Justice Best, who tried the 
cause, and who has always, to do him justice, an equitable feeling, ob- 
viously felt this, and was placed in the oddest dilemma, between his 
official hatred of a libeller, and his personal, irresistible inclination to bite 
off the head of an Israelite!—thereby saying the very oddest things, .and 
taking the most eccentric and whimsical positions! On the one hand, his 
law,“ hanging about the neck of his heart’-—and yet it was but a bastard 
Sort, of law neither—eried, ‘‘ Good Lancelot—or, good Sir William—here 
is a libedler!’ and forthwith his lordship delivers us a stoutcharge in 
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favour of the right of the plaintiff. But, in the next minute, his conseienes) 
catching him by the great toe—which some will have to be the ‘tendérest 
point in all his lordship’s body—though we don’t believe it—cries, “ My 
lord—your lordship—is not this witness, with the suspicious name of 
‘ Nathan,’ dabbling a little, or coquetting, something as one may say, with 
the pleasant game of perjury?” Waereon his lordship makes no more ado, 
but out with his sword of sharpness—and a right sharp one it is—and Tips 
up the Hebrew from the systole to the diastole; knocking the plaintiff, 
and his case—and he would have included the whole tribe of Benjamin 
had they been present—pell-mell to the devil! and shewing the jury, who 
would have been something loth to find in opposition to the opinion of so 
eloquent and pleasant a man as Judge Best really is—the clear road— 
smooth and broad as M‘Adam’s highway—to a verdict for the defendants: 
and all this in less time than you could say “ Shealing-vaxsh !” 

The fact is, that we have a sort of admiration (which goes near to play 
us false) for Chief Justice Best's talent, even when we difler from him (at 
due distance) in opinion; and we are sure that there must have been a 
great struggle in his mind before he could resolve to consider a Jew as 
libelled' in any case. Fut, that a Jew should be allowed to act as a 
bailiff, in a Christian country, at all—that is the most wonderful wonder! 
That a mere misbeliever should dare to touch the hem of the garment of 
—much less the shoudder—much less to empoigner, as the French call it 
—a true man! That we should absolutely he arrested by a fellow, who 
can’t even tell us in plain English—* At whose shoot?” It shews the 
admirable:height to which the feeling of obedience to the law is carried 
in this country. 

The last volume of M. Benjamin Constant’s book on Re/igion—ancient 
‘and modern—the former portions of which have acquired very high reputa- 
tion on the Continent—contains an ingenious and elaborate discussion of the 
well-known problen—Whether the dad of Homer, and the Odyssey— 
the “ Homeric poems,” as the writer calls them, generally—are works of 
the same date; and whether it is possible to attribute the composition of 
them to one individual? M. Constant supports the opinion, that these 
poems are not the work of one hand, but an assemblage of legendary 
“ rhapsodies,” first collected by Pisistratus; and he maintains this theory 
by internal evidence, taken from an examination of the works themselves: 

“ We will take it as shewn, then (M. Constant begins), that the Greek 
polytheism of this time (the epoch treated in the I/éad) afforded to mo- 
rality no solid support,” &e. 

“ It is otherwise with the Odyssey: morality there becomes an integral part of 
religion ‘So early as in the sevent!: verse of the First Book, it is declared, that 
the companions of Ulysses had forfeited by their crimes, the benefit of return to 
their country ; and, if the principal of these crimes is the having destroyed the 
herds of Apo!lo—which is a fault committed against the personal interest of the gods, 
the justice of the latter, in abundance of other places, shews itself independent of 
that particular feeling of advantage. All crimes here (in the Odyssey) are seen 
to excite their horror. ‘If I forced my mother to quit my home,’ says Tele- 
machus, * she would invoke the Furies.’ Jupiter prepares for the Greeks a fatal 
voyage, because they are neither prudent nor just. The Gods warn A%gisthus not 
to ‘assassinate Agamemnon, in order to marry his widow: and, after he has com- 
mitted the murder, they do not delay to punish him. Minerva approves, and de- 
monstrates the propriety of that punishment: and Jupiter adds, that A®gisthus has 
committed his crime in opposition to the will of Destivy. Now this new point of 
view, which forbids men any longer to accuse fate of those crimes which are their 
OWD, Is an amelioration of moral fecling. The same Minerva, in reproaching the 
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Gods for abandoning Ulysses, whom she protects, founds her intercession not upon 
the number of h’s sacrifices, but upon the justice and worth of the hero. £1 will 
not-detain you by force,’ says Alcinous, in another place, to Ulysses disguised; 
“such an act would be displeasing to Jupiter. If 1 killed you after having re- 
ceived you here, with what confidence could I address my prayers to the mighty 
of heaven °” 

* The Gods of the Odyssey interpose as ea-officio in the deeds and relations of 
mortals. They traverse the earth disguised, to observe the acts of crime or virtue, 

“ In the J4ad, their resentment always founds itself upon some sacrifice neglected, 
or some insult offered to their priests: in the Odyssey, the crimes of men against 
men draw down their severity. In the Jéad, the gifts conferred by the Gods on 
men, are always strenath, courage, prudence, or cunning: in the Odyssey, they 
inspire us with virtue, of which happiness is the reward. 

* The distance which separates man from the Gods is also considerably widened 
in the latter poem. In the first, the Deities all act, and they are acting inces- 
santly. In the second, Minerva is almost the only deity that interferes. In the 
one poem, the Gods act like men; they strike blows with their own hands; they 
utter shouts that ring through heaven and earth; they snatch from the warriors 
their broken arms. In the other, Minerva works only by secret inspirations, or at 
least in a marmer mysterious and invisible. 

“In the Jéad, when the immortals desire to be concealed from men’s eyes, they 
are obliged to encompass themselves with a cloud: their nature is to be visible. 
Often they are detected in despite of all these efforts. Minerva, when she de- 
scends from heaven, is seen, both by the Greeks and Trojans : and, to hide himself 
from the sight of Patroclus, Apollo envelops himself in thick darkness. But, in 
the Odyssey, it is declared impossible to discover a deity against his will : at this 
second epoch, therefore, the nature of the immortals has advanced; their cha- 
racter is to be invisible, and it is a prodigy when they are seen. 

“ Again, in the Iliad, Thetis is compelled by the command of Jupiter to espouse 
Peleus. In the Odyssey, the Gods disapprove of alliances with mortals. Such a 
mixture of races appears to them unfit and inconvenient. Jupiter forbids Calypse 
to espouse Ulysses, and strikes Iasion with a thunderbolt for forming an ambitious 
alliance with Ceres,” 


If ‘we carry these comparisons beyond the real state of religious belief or 
feeling, the evidence becomes sironger still. 


“ In the Odyssey, we perceive ‘as it seems to us) the commencement of a period 
which has a tendency to be pacific: the first developments of legislation; the 
early essays of commerce ; the creation of amicable relations among people mutu- 
ally interested in such arrangement: all replacing. by voluntary negotiation, 
brutal force, and, by exchanges, freely consented to, violence and spoliation, 

“ One of the characteristic traits of the Odyssey is a curiosity, an avidity of 
knowledge—a proof of the dawn of an epoch of repose and leisure. Ulysses is 
announced as thetic learned an infinite deal: observed the manners of various 
nations. He prolongs his voyage, and encounters a thousand perils for the sake 
of instruction. The eulogium of science is frequently pronounced; and that 
sentiment is incorporated even in the fables, All this refers clearly to a period 
posterior to that of the J/izvd; where the Greek-, occupied with the immediate 
interests of their own lives, and expending all their strength in attack and defence, 
scarcely have time—for any other business—to look around them. 

“ The state of woman too—which always rises with a rising civilization—is quite 
differently described in the Zliad and in the Odyssey. Alete, the wife of Alcinous, 
exercises an extended influence both over her husband and his subjects. The 
delicate modesty of Nausica too, and her sensibility, shew a condition at the 
time of considerable refinement. The description that she gives of the scandalous 
humour of the Phenicians, before whom ‘she dares not pass through the city 
with a stranger,’ shew the tactics and relations of 2 polished and a_pacifie state. 
So again, we may mark, the diflerence between Penelope —in the Odyssey, and all 
the women of the Greek heroic time (Andromsche excepted); who are — Eriphryle, 
Helena, Clytemnestra, Phidia—all of them capable of treason, adultery, and 
murder, In answer to this last point it has been urged, that the state of women 
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prisoners—female slaves—is the same in both s, No doubt this is, in some 
degree so: the laws of war, more rigorous and cruel than those of peace, are also 
more slow in their progress of modification. Nevertheless, the condition of 
captive women—though in both cases painful—is differently described in the Jliad, 
and in the Odyss nd with a variance which is not opposed to the hypothesis 
of their advance (in the latter poem) in the general state of society. Now—for 
example—the more free and happy the existence of women was at home, the more 
odious and intolerable would slavery be tothem. The higher and more honour- 
able the rank assigned them by their husbands and lawful protectors, the. greater 
would be their horror of those masters to whose lot they fell as slaves, by right 
of conquest, Thus in the J/iad, Briseis, whose father Achilles has slain, attac 
herself to the conqueror, without remorse or scruple: while, in the Odyssey, we 
find a female prisoner driven forward even by blows—but that very fact of rigorous 
treatment supposes a resistance in the individual to the conqueror, of which the 
Iiad exhibits no example. 

“ The manner, too, in which the passion of love is occasionally spoken of, shews 
a state which, with some of the virtues, has also the vices pocrne to civilization. 
In the Odyssey, barbarous nations treat this’ passion grossly, but never jest upon 
it. In the Jiad, the infidelity of Helen is treated solemnly. Menelaus is out- 
raged; but nobody finds in that outrage a subject for pleasantry. On the other 
hand. the Mercury of the Odyssey, jesting with Apollo upon the account of Mars 
and Venus, is a coxcomb, speaking in a society which refinement has already, to a 
certain point, corrupted. 

“ This is not all: the two poems are not distinguished merely by their moral 
character: they differ in their literary style ; and that difference indicates in one 
of them a state of society more advanced. 

“ A unity of action, rendering a tale more simple and clear; the concentration 
of interest, which renders it more lively and more sustained; these are the per- 
fections of the narrative art; and these perfections are strangers to the Jihad. 
The action is neither single nor continued. The interest is divided from the very 
first book. Every hero shines in his turn; and Achilles often is forgotten. 

“ The character of the Odyssey, on the contrary, is that of perfect unity—all 
turns upon the restoration of Ulysses to his home. Ulysses, Telemachus, Penelope 
—these are the objects we are constantly interested for. Moreover, the tale is 
told with superior art and arrangement. Repetitions are avoided more carefully 
than in the J/iad, Ulysses, in the palace of Alcinous, having arrived at that part 
of his history which the poet has already described, breaks off in the recital of 
his adventures, in order that he may not relate that which has been told before.” 

M. Constant then proceeds to examine the comparative poetical merits 
of the two works, the I/iad and the Odyssey; and he concludes also 
upon this ground, as well as upon that which he terms the ‘‘ fundamental 
arrangement of the two poems, both with respect to religion, manners, 
customs, morals, the state of women, and civil and political life,” that it is 
impossible they should have been written at the same time and by the same 
hand. He goes farther into a discussion of considerable ingeauity, but 
through which we cannot follow him, to shew that the very fact of the 
constant increase of force and grandeur which distinguishes the I/éad as it 
advances (some episodes excepted) from all other poems, is evidence that 
it was not written or composed by one man, but by a succession of bards, 
each of whom strove to surpass what had been performed by the other. 
Upon this last point we think all analogy is against M. Constant; but, 
for the present, our limits compel us to quit the subject. 

From ancient inquiries, to turn for a little while to modem—the man- 
ner of writing what is called “ History’ in the present day, gels enter- 
taining. A “ History’? now consists of one or two good thick volumes; 
Jarge octavo, published by some popular advertising bookseller ; and put 
together by some writer whose opinions nobody cares a farthing about, and 
whose facts are compiled from the readiest undigested material that happens 
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tole in the way. We were about to have mentioned one or two parties who 
have performed rather che/s-d @uvre in this way of doing business, if a book 
just now produced by Mr. Murray, called “ The Establishment of the 
Turks in Kurope: ap Historical Discourse,” had not rather outrun all 
things that have gone before it. In this “ Historical Discourse,” the 
author, not content with quoting largely from such authorities as the Baton 
de Tott, the Tableau de L’Empire Ottomane, &c. boldly makes up his 
mind to nonsuit half measures, and nicety at once, and says—speak- 
ing of some customs peculiar to Christians in the Kast—Nee “ Anastasius ! 
one of the best delineations of manners ever given to the world!” Now 
there is po doubt that Anastasius is the most splendid novel that modern 
times have produced; and a great deal of the matter contained in it bears 
internal evidence of being founded in fact: but still that a “ Historian’? 
should quote a romance as authority for his statements, is a stretch of cool- 
ness which, thirty years ago would hardly have been imagined. It is 
true that the word “ history” is ev/y a word—of seven letters. It is only 

haps. a difference as to a name. But the calling things by wrong names 
leads to confusion. 

A Sunday paper copies the following notice from a board near the new 
bridge, in Kensingtou Gardens. “ Ali persons found guilty of tishing in 
these waters, will be prosecuted.” ‘There is some mistake here, we 
apprehend: the “ cart scems to be before the horse.” The Board of 
Works probably means to say—*‘* All persons prosecuted for fishing in 
these waters, will be fownd guilty.” 

The report of the committee upon Lunatic Asylums has been published ; 
and will be found discussed at length in our magazine this month, in an 
article to which we recommend the attention of our readers. Perhaps, 
tifier the investigation, it is little more than justice to Mr. Warburton to 
say, that—considerable as the faults and abuses of his establishment un- 
questionably have been—the marvel is rather that they should not be 
discovered to have been greater. Considering the dreadful character of 
the trade in question, how impossible it would seem to find subordinate 
agents disposed to undertake the management of lunatics, and to minister 
to all the wants connected with their unfortunate condition, even at large 
and ample stipends; what can we reasonably expect, where a capitalist 
has to make a fortune (as every man in trade fairly expects to do), by 
furnishing food, lodging, clothes, constant guardianship, and medical at- 
tendance, to pauper lunatics, at twelve shillings a-head per week ? Where 
80 many temptations concur to induce neglect and misconduct, it can 
searcely excite much astonishment that such vices should exist. But that 
very fact only furnishes a more decided argument of the necessity for taking 
so difficult a calling out of the pale of trade altogether; and confining the 
treutment of pauper lunatics to asylums provided, and regulated, at the 
charge and under the guidance of the public. 

Trish Intelligence —‘‘ Rock’s the boy to make the fua stir!’ The 
Belfast Chronicle says—* During the night of Monday last, four horses 
were killed in a grazing field behind Cromal Lodge, adjoining this town, 
their throats being cut across with some sharp instrament. ‘Two belonged 
to'acarman named James Duncan, and one to James M‘Avary, who had 
hired the grazing field, and the other was the only property of a poor 
industrious man, named Pat M‘Garry, who made his living by selling 
water about the streets. The outrage appears to have been produced by 
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@ personal malice against Duncan, for on the head of one'of the dead 
horses. was found a rude couplet, to the following effect : ) 


‘ James Duncan, you bought the apples out of my hand ; 
For the same, your two horses lie dead on the land.’ 


“ Tbe horses which belonged to M‘Avary, and M‘Garry, were probably 
destroyed, being in the dark, in order that Duncan’s should not escape.” 

Qur readers will not have forgotten that worthy adjuration—“ By the 
hate you bear to Orangemen!” In the little, single, sacred feeling, 

aled to by that very pathetic admonition, lies the moving spirit of all 
this kind of atrocity, and of three-fourths of the miseries which are deso- 
lating Ireland. Here is some miscreant disappointed in a bargain about 
apples ; probably (from the wording of the precious verse) merely outbid 
by some dealer, who was disposed, or could afford, to give a higher — 
for the property ; and, in the feeling by which he is adjured by his teachers, 
when, he is called upon for a conduct of peace and charity, he destroys the 
whole means of livelihood of the nan who has opposed him, and adds the 
ruin of two others (into the bargain), in order that the first may not 
escape! As long as this accursed disposition lurks in the hearts of the 
Irish people, it little matters what political measures are pursued—as far 
as regards any real chance for happiness and tranquillity to the country. 
But we should be curious to know whether, where these outrages are 
committed hy Catholics—which must be the case in the greater proportion 
of instances, from the mere numerical state of the population—whether 
they are diselosed by the perpetrators to their priests in eonfession—and 
what the kind of penance, or penalty, aflixed is? Because the Roman 
Catholic system makes the priest, in point of fact and practice, the daw- 
giver; anda despotic, and an irresponsible, lawgiver. 

A court of Common council was held on Thursday, the 4th of October, 
to consider of tle report of a committee of that body upon the state of the: 
City nightly watch. The principal improvement suggested upon the 
existing plan—the compelling the guardians of the night to keep walking 
about upon their deats, instead of allowing them to sit in their doves—+ 


we rather doubt to be no improvement at all. In fact, we perfectly’ 


agree with Mr. Figgins—(we believe the worthy common councilman’s 
name 2 Figgins !)—though his remark excited laughter—that, as it is+if 
the mountain will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the mouns 
tain—If the watchman goes to sleep in his box, when you want him you 
know where to find him! but, on the altered plan proposed, in case of an 
accident, there would be to seek him through half the public-houses in the: 
ward ; and, if you only sought him in half, just an even chance against 
finding him when all was done. 

To speak, however, more seriously—the object of a nightly watch, like 
that of London, must be considered as twofold. First, it is to serve’ the: 
purpose of keeping a number of men ready, who may be easily mustered 
at a given signal, to repress plunder, or act in case of riot. And next, itis 
to provide a number of vigilant agents, whose task it is to look to the 
houses of the inhabitants during the night, and preserve them (preven- 
tively) from general harm or pillage. Now, the first of these duties our 
watch executes indifferent well—although only indifferent well. ‘The men 
ought. to be better paid than at present—at least at the -rate of fourpence 
per hour—and never permitted, under any circumstances, to remain more 
than six hours on duty. Jf these changes were attended to, as their posts 
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wouldbe better worth the people’s having, they would be more anxious and 
active 40 preserve them; and, in this way, the first part of the duty of our 
watch would be executed pretty efliciently. 

But the second part of the work—that is the watching—the guarding 
premises, by observation and vigilance, from being entered by thieves— 
this, looking to the facilities and ingenuity with which such entries are 
now pertormed—is a more nice and expensive matter. In most of our 
streets, the arrangement of the open area, provides a trench regularly built 
and furnished for the thief: he descends into it in a moment; and it covers 
his after operations, which he stops during the momentary passage to and 
fro-of the watchman. In other places, where doors are left upon dock and 
key, the “ skeleton key” opens a door in less than half a minute. It sel- 
dom happens, we take it, that a burglary is committed (in town), where 
the first entry into the house is a work of more than five miautes; and 
this (with a spy ow? to observe) is managed perfectly well, while a watch- 
man goes from one part of his beat to the other. 

The only arrangement which could afford anything like full security 
against this last danger, would be the employment of a large additional 
number of watchmen; and, even then, the arrangement of every division 
must’ be so set out, that the watchman to whom it belonged should be 
able, from any position, to see from one end to the other of it. A watch- 
man, who has to turn two or three comers, cannot possibly be responsible 
for the secarity of any of the houses entrusted to him. Such a change as 
that which we suggest would be a measure of expense; and it may perhaps 
bew-question, whether the added protection is worth so much expense. 
But even under any circumstances—the thief and the watehman wateh 
oneanother. The first watches for a booty of a hundred pounds, and the 
last for a hire of eighteen-pence or two shillings. It will happen some~ 
times, with the best organized system in the world, that the thief will 
prove! the more vigilant of the two. 

Pedestrianism Extraordinary.—T he Chronicle of this morning contains 
a‘ealculation, worked upon unerring arithmetical principles, of the extent 
of-ground walked over daily by the prisoners in all the tread-mills of 
England. The following is an exact copy of this valuable piece of 
statistics: “* At Lewes, each prisoner walks 6,500 feet in ascent in a day ; 
ati Ipswich, 7,450; at St. Alban’s, 8,000; at Bury, 8,950; at Cambridge, 
10,750:; at Durham, 12,000; at Brixton, Guilford, and Reading, 13,000 ; 
and vat Warwick (recollecting, probably, that ‘ the thief of all thieves,’ 
according to the song, ‘was a Warwickshire thief’), the penalty is to go 
farther than any where else: the summer rate (at Warwick) will be 
17,000 feet in ten hours.’’ Now, 17,000 feet in ten hours, and all up 
hill! might it not answer—we put it to any gentleman of the turf—this 
sort of exercise, as “ training’ for prize-fighters? Because, some of the 
spotting characters would find it a great convenience if it would; as they 
might be discharging an occasional debt to society, and be labouring in 
their own vocation at the same time. 

The law of Libel continues, as usual, to form a fruitful source of dis- 
cussion, equally to the lawyers and essayists of the day. Lwvery fresh 
verdict commonly gives the newspaper writers something to complain 
aboat ;and every fresh charge from the Judge contains a covert reply 
toprevious complaints—as far as the dignity of the Bench will allow of its 
muking one, But the oddest verdict—as taken together with the direction 
—that we have met with lately, is the verdict in a cause ot Haywood, v. 
Green ; in which the jury found, with Fifty pounds damages, for the 
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plaintiff. The cause—upon the merits of which, we mean to give no 
inion whatever—arose out of the wreck. of a vessel, in which the de- 
fendant was a passenger, and on which he publicly imputed unskilfulness 
to the plaintiff, who was the commander. And the leamed Judge is 
rted to have said, in his summing up,—“ Though the commander; to 
he this unfortunate accident had occurred (the plaintiff) might be 
considered at the time to have wanted the experience, which such a situa- 
tion as he held at particular times required ; yet, itdid by no means follow, 
that the proceedings of that day might not prove a useful lesson to him, 
and that he might in time coming make a most excellent commander !”— 
Now upon this, the jury found a verdict of fifty pounds damages for the 
plaintiff! But if the case was, as the learned Judge said, that the 
“lesson” of that day was likely to be so valuable to the plaintif¥—does it 
not seem to be the hardest thing in the world, that the defendant should 
have to pay fifty pounds for having given it to him,? 

Cobbett, we see, by his Register of this day, the 20th of October, 
announces his intention to stand for Preston again at the approaching elec- 
tion, in opposition to Mr. Stanley. This writer seems to “give medi- 
cines,’’ as Fuls¢aff expresses it, to all men that can appreciate faculty, to 
make them, if not “ love,’ at least endure him. His Register of this day 
—there is not a line in, that is not as false, and as flimsy, as matter or 
argument well can be ; and yet, it is all written with such force, and such 
freshness, that one would read it ten times over, and be pleased. with every 
word, Even his panegyric on his own honesty, we were obliged seriously 
to reccllect that it was Cobbett who spoke, before we could convince our- 
selves that some passages in it were not true. 

In parliament, however, even should he be elected—(we have hazarded 
an opinion upon this point before)—Cobbett assuredly will sink. He can 
do nothing in the House of Commons, because he must stand alone—no 
party can or will support him. But his estoppal would arise even before 
the matter came to this: he would never speak five minutes in parliament— 
that is, in the manner in which he speaks and writes elsewhere—and, if he 
did not use the same style, he would cease to he effective—without bringing 
up the Speaker upon the always-convenient point of ‘‘Order.” The forms 
and usages of the House of Commons are spread, to wind round every man 
of violence like a web. Sometimes avery great blue bottle—like Mr. 
Brougham—bounces through: but the smaller flies are caught, and dis- 
posed of by the gentleman in the great wig, in a moment. ‘There is this 
wide difference too—besides the mere difference of strength and character, 
between the two men (Mr. Cobbett and Mr. Brougham:) “disorder,” 
sharpened with a great deal of poignancy and wit, is only the oeca- 
sional garnish to the speeches of the one: it would be the whole dish—the 
staple article—seasoned only with coarseness and fury—of the other: Cob- 
bett will never make an impression on the House of Commons : for the 
interests and the dispositions of all who sit there, are alike against him. 
Should he even so far command himself, as, for any length of time, to be 
permitted to speak, he can only look to make his impression (through the 
newspapers), upon the people without doors: and the people out of doors 
have heard already, and do hear, all that he has tosay! ‘The only people 
in England, we believe, to whom his election would be likely to produce 
any serious advantage, are the door-keepers, who take half crowns in the 
lobby of * St. Stephen’s :”’ his appearance, we have no doubt, for the first 
six weeks, would draw as full “galleries,” as the début of a new Mazurier 
at Covent Garden or Drury Lane. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, COMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 


The History of the Battle of Agin- 
court, and of the Expedition of Henry 
the Fifth into France, §c., by Nich. H. 
Nicolas ; 1827.-—The reader will naturally 
ask, what could lead to a new and sepa- 
rate history of this brilliant but familiar 
event? Why, the secret is—among the 
MSS. of the British Museum was diseo- 
vered a list.of tlie peers, knights, and men- 
at-arms, who were actually at Agincourt. 
To, print was the first thought, from mo- 
tives obvious euougl, but the editor ham- 
mers out another or two—the interest it 

essed for the descendants—and still 
more, the data it furnished for estimating 
the amount of the English army. At first, 
also, a few pages prefixed to the list, 
seemed. sufficient — merely to make a 
« small tract”? of it; but then a small 
tract, for so splendid a thing, was really 
betraying its dignity, aud, besides, flinging 
away an opportunity of making a justum 
volimen.. “ Accordingly, the original idea 
(saye Mr. N.) was abandoned, and it was 
resolved to collect all whieh had been said 
by cotemporary wriiers of both countries 
on the subject—together with an account 
of the preparatious for the expedition it- 
self, from the public records.” 

To these public records, and cotempo- 
rary authorities, consisting chiefly of Hen- 
ry’s biographer, who called, aud doubtless 
considered himself another Titus Livius, 
Charles’s biographer, St. Remy, Elmham, 
Walsingham, Hardynug, Otterborue, Mon- 
strelet, Pierre de Fenin, Jean Juv. des 
Ursins, M. Labonreur’s collection, Lyd- 
gate’s poem, the Foedera, and the Rolls of 
Parliameut—has now been added an ano- 
nymous chronicler, whose labours have 
long reposed, undisturbed, except occa- 
sidnally perhaps by Sharon Turner, among 
the Cotton and Sloane MSS. The writer, 
it‘appears, was a priest, and was, as he 
tells. us, present at Agincourt, where he 
saton horseback with the other priests, 
among the baggage in the rear of the bat- 
tle.” ‘The MS. is in Latin, aud, except by 
the said Sharon Turner, intact, and by 
him noticed only iu the octavo edition of 
his work, It is therefore nearly ina vir- 
gin state. Of this valuable piece of vir- 
ginity, all that relates to the year 1415 
hasbeen “literally translated, and every 
word, (Mr. N. assures us) which occurs 
from the day on which the fleet quitted 
England, uniil Henry entered his palace 
at Westminster, after his return, has been 
introduced into the text.” 

The. volume before us, then, to page 
Ixxxvii. contaivs a statement of Henry’s 
proceedings previously to his embarkation 
—the result of the editor’s own researches ; 
then follows the narrative of the anony- 
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mous priest, to page ecxtvii., with an 
ample supply of notes by ‘the’ editer, 
among which are seme, bappily eaough, 
illustrative of Shakspeare; and close 
upon the heels of the narrative comes 
Lydgate’s metrical, and probably very 
faithful, account of the expedition, Then 
re-uppears the editor, in his character of 
author, resuming his own story, and re- 
tracing the events detailed by the ehro- 
nicler, and “ submitting such comments 
as it is the provinee of the historiam to 
make upon the events which are the sub- 
jects of his attention.” This is again iv- 
terrupted at page ecclxxiv. by the siungu- 
lar and entertaining description which the 
same chronicle gives of the pageant pre- 
pared for Henry’s reception into London 
upon his return—which is followed by 
Lydgate’s metrical account of it ;—and 
then, finally, comes the roll of the peers, 
knights, &c. Now to the narrative—or 
rather to the introduction, for we have 
not space for more. 

The pretence for Henry’s invasion was 
the assertion of his claim to the crown of 
Trance, as the heir of Edward If.  Ed- 
ward’s own title was indefensible; and 
Henry's, of course, still more so, as he was 
not even Edward’s legitimate successor. 
To this invasion he was prompted, says Mr. 
Nicolas, by (Chicheley) the archbishop’s 
persuasions, and the remembrance of his 
father’s dying injunction to furnish em- 
ployment for his people, and thus turn 
their thoughts from his usurpation—and 
more probably by his own youthful am- 
bition—and more probably still, it may be 
added, by the distracted state of the 
country, torn and divided bythe Bur- 
gundians and Armagnacs, aid exposed,as 
it was, to any body’s attacks, Uy” the 
kine’s imbecility. No pains bas Mr. N, 
spared in ferreting out the circumstances 
which preceded the invasion; but though 
incidents in abundance are deti > they 
do not string well together, because the 
motives of the respective parties are still 
wrapped in obscurity, and almost disre- 
garded. 

The first indication of Henry’s design 
was a demand of the crown as heir, in 
July 1414. This demand the French go- 
verumeut refused eveu to discuss. What 
followed then ? Why Heury, consequently, 
says Mr. N., consented thai Charles should 
continue in possession ; but still demanded 
other concessions, which it was equally 
impossible to grant. la short-—stripping 
Mr. N.’s laborious researches of their so- 
lemuity—Henry takes the first 6pportu- 
nity, after his aceession, to annoutice his 
claim to the crown. ‘The ambassador says 
—* My master cluims your crown, aud 
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begs you will hand it over to him as the 
legitimate owner.” The French govern- 
ment reply—* We won’t listen to you.” 
‘“‘ Then,” says the ambassador, anticipating 
apparently his reception, “ we must have 
some of the country—we must have Nor- 
mandy, Maine, and Anjou—the Duchy of 
Aquitaine, and half of Provence—we must 
have the arrears of John’s ransom, and be- 
sides, we will have your daughter Cathe- 
rine, with two millions of crowns for her 
dowry.” “No,” says the Duke de Berri, 
the organ of the government, “ but, for 
the sake of peace, you shall have Aqui- 
taine, and Catherine with 600,000 crowns 
—not an acre nor a farthing more.” 
According to some cotemporaries, how- 
ever, this was not all—for the Dauphin, a 
boy of eighteen, to shew his contempt for 
Henry, in mere wantonness, sent him a 
box of tennis-balls. Now this, according 
to Hume, is utterly incredible, because 
the large concessions the French were 
ready to make, shew them to have thought 
the matter no joke ; and even according to 
Mr. Nicolas—a much more deliberate per- 
son—not at all disposed to dismiss a case 
while an atom of evidence is left—not 
much less so; for though many cotempo- 
raries speak of the matter as notorious, 
others say nothing about it—and though 
Lydgate tells the whole story in verse, 
yet, ifeven on other occasions he be as 
good an historian as a poet, he may in this 
be nothing but a poet; and besides, if 
such an insult had really been offered, it 
must have cut off all hope of accommoda- 
tion, all farther negociation—which was 
not the case; and besides, continues Mr. 
N., Henry afterwards challenged the Dau- 
phin, and made no allusion to the balls ; 
and—to crown the argument, and annihi- 
late the fact at once—not one of the ten- 
nis-balls, no, nor even the box, are at pre- 
sent known to be in existence. Trium- 
phant, however, as all this may seem, we 
ourselves are not at all inclined to give 
up the fact—nor will we so readily fly in 
the teeth of cotemporary authorities, and 
of Lydgate to boot. Nobody says the fact 
was not so—and what improbability is 
there in supposing that a petulant prince 
of eighteen chose to do, what might not be 
approved of by his father’s ministers? 
Besides, does not the fact well account for 
what is otherwise not so accountable— 
Henry’s challenging the Dauphin at all ? 
But to return—the concessions on the 
part of France not satisfying Henry, he 
summons a parliament, and the Chancellor 
Beaufort tells them of the king’s resolve 
to recover his inheritance—enforcing his 
purpose on this very satisfactory ground 
—that for every natural thing there are 
two seasons—one to bud and another to 
ripen—one to act and another to repose— 
one for peace and another for war; and of 
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course, as they had had peace for some time, 
they must now havea little war. But war 
has its exigencies—counsels, support, and 
supply ; and supply was what was wanted 
from them ; and supply it was good policy 
to give—because the more the king en- 
larged his dominions, the less they would 
have to pay. Convincisg as all this was, 
they gave, however, only two-fifteenths, 
and that out of love and affection,—not to 
prosecute the king’s views. 

The subsisting armistice was to expire 
in January—an embassy was accordingly 
sent, consisting of an earl, and two bi- 
shops, and 600 horsemen, to negociate an 
extension till the first of May. This mat- 
ter being readily accomplished, the am- 
bassadors proposed a peace upon new 
terms—they gave up the claim to Nor- 
mandy, Maine, and Anjou, and offered to 
take Catherine at half price, that is at one 
million. No motive whatever is suggested 
by Mr.N. for this reduction in the terms 
—but the difficulty of providing the sup- 
plies is perhaps significant enough. But 
what said the French to this offer? Did 
they retreat upon this show of modera- 
tion? No, they actually advance upon 
their former offer—they yield Aquitaine, 
and propose 800,000 crowns with Cathe- 
rine, and moreover her wardrobe, and 
equipage proper for her rank; and ex- 
press, besides, some readiness to nego- 
ciate on the other points. The fact is, 
Henry was known, in the meanwhile, to 
be actively pursuing his preparations ; and 
the French could not forget Edward ; and 
probably did not know all the king’s diffi- 
culties about money-matters. 

About the beginning of April, no steps 
having been taken by the French to re- 
sume the negociation, Henry resolved to 
try his own eloquence, and accordingly, 
in his own name, despatched a letter— 
and a very curious one it is—in which he 
expresses his deep regret for the necessi- 
ties of his situation—his love of peace, and 
horror of blood—his hope that France 
would have renewed the negociations— 
his wish that they may not imitate Lot 
and Abraham, whom avarice excited to 
discord—and assurance, that as the truce 
was nearly expiring, he must consult the 
welfare of his people, and follow their ineli- 
nation. This was dated the 7th of April, and 
apparently, without waiting for an answer, 
he follows it up on the 15th with another, 
still more hypocritical—fuller of the most 
loathsome cant, and covered with false pre- 
tences. The very next day a council was 
held, and the resolution finally taken to at- 
tempt the invasion in person, and the day 
after a regency appointed. Every thing 
was forthwith put into activity; the dukes, 
earls, barons, knights, who were to at- 
tend, were all vamed, and the pay for 
each fixed; contracts were entered into 
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with such as were bound to provide a 
stated number of men-at-arms ; and with 
others for carpenters, masons, smiths, wag- 
gons, bows, arrows, &c.; despatches were 
sent to Holland to hire vessels; orders 
sent to the Thames, and ports as far 
as Newcastle, to arrest all vessels carrying 
twenty tons or more, for the king’s ser- 
vice; and directions given to the masters 
of the king’s ships to impress sailors to 
navigate them. 

But money was still wanting. The par- 
liamentary supply was insignificant; and 
accordingly a proclamation was issued to 
the king’s very dear and loyal subjects, 
informing them that the lords and others 
of his retinue had been paid a quarter’s 
wages, but he had promised another on 
embarkation, which, if not paid, would re- 
tard or defeat the expedition, and there- 
fore he trusted to their kind assistance— 
promising speedy repayment. This ap- 

] was to some extent certainly success- 
ful, for it is known that Canterbury sent 
as a gift 100 marks, Sudbury 40, Bristol 
£240., the Bishop of Hereford £100, the 
Bishop of Lincoln £40, and a foreign mer- 
chant 100 marks. Nevertheless all would 
not do; and recourse was finally had to 
mortgaging the customs, and pawning the 
crown jewels and plate. Not asoul would 
lend without a deposit, nor a soul embark 
without something in hand. Robert Cha- 
jJons, knt., as security for his second quar- 
ter’s pay, amounting to £45. 6s. 11d., re- 
ceived a cup of gold, two pots of silver 
gilt, and a small vessel of silver gilt. To 
other knights, were “ pawned, for their 
wages, several vessels of plate and jewels, 
tablets, images, crucifixes, notre-dames, 
tabernacles, and the like.” ToSir Thomas 
Hanley, a pair of gold spurs with red 
tyssers, a sword garnished with ostrich’s 
feathers, &c. The HARRY CROWN was 
broken, and ‘distributed among several ; 
and the Duke of York had the gold almes 
dish, called the tygre, made in the fashion 
of a ship, standing on a bear, garnished 
with balays and pearls—with many others, 
to a great extent. 500,000 nobles were 
thus raised by pledges; and the greater 
part of the articles were it seems ac- 
tually redeemed in the first eight or ten 
years of his son’s reign. 

ln June, Henry set forth in the full pa- 
rade of royalty—detailed in Lydgate’s 
versification—and on the 26th reached 
Winchester, where he stepped some days 
to receive the French ambassadors. Se- 
veral interviews and discussions took 
place, and, on the 16th July, the French 
consented to add to their former offers the 
towns of Limoges and Tulle, with all that 
belonged to the latter, worth about 40,000 
gold crowns. These offers Heury agreed 
to accept, provided the towns, Catherine, 
and the money were all delivered by St, 
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Andrew’s Day—the ambassadors remain- 
ing with him till the king’s answer ar- 
rived. To these conditions the ambas- 
sadors demurred, and alleged the money 
could not be minted in time. The king 
was highly offended at this, and bade 
Beaufort read them a trimming lecture, 
which so much nettled one of .them, an 
archbishop, that. he boldly declared the 
king had no right to what be claimed, nor 
even to the crown of England. There 
was no brooking such insolence-——he was 
ordered to depart forthwith—with an as- 
surance the king would speedily follow. 

All chance of accommodation being now 
over, Henry proceeded to Southampton ; 
where he was detained by the discovery 
of the Earl of Cambridge’s conspiracy. 
The conspirators were put on their trial 
without delay, and on the 5th August 
were most of them executed. On that 
same day, Henry wrote another letter to 
Charles, of the same bypocritical charac. 
ter with the former—lamenting that they 
were at last like Lot and Abraham—he 
being himself of course the yielding Abra- 
ham —and imploring him, for the last 
time, on the strength of another bit of 
scripture, to do him justice—and assuring 
him how much more agreeable it would 
be to live an innocent life with bis fair 
daughter, than to enrich himself with the 
treasures of iniquity. According to some 
authorities, this letter was written on the 
28th July; and Mr.N., pro sud humani- 
tate, inclines to this date, solely, because 
it seems more creditable to Henry to be- 
lieve he never could have written such a 
letter the very day his kinsman and most 
intimate friend had suffered a violent death. 
Does Mr. N. suppose for a moment Henry 
wrote the letter with his own hand? 

On the 7th, Henry embarked with a 
force of probably 30,000, in a fleet of from 
1,200 to 1,400 ships, from 20 to 300 tons 
burden ; and landing near Harfleur, be- 
sieged and took it early in October. His 
loss during the siege was considerable ; 
many thousands perished by dysentery; and 
as many more were sent home incapable 
from disease of service. From this place, 
with the relics of his troops, about 9,000, 
probably not much exceeding 7,000, Hen- 
ry resolved to march by land to Calais, in 
the teeth of a numerous force collected to 
intercept him. For this fool-hardy at- 
tempt, Mr. N. can find no excuse, but 
plainly declares it was justifiable only by 
the event— which is no justification at all 
—and so he himself seems to think, though 
the thought is smothered in a mass of 
words. Xenophon, we remember, com- 
mends his hero, Agesilaus, for putting no- 
thing to hazard—adding, “ If I praised him 
for fighting against a superior force, I 
should make him a blockhead, and prove 
myself a fool.” Hume states unreservedly, 
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that Heury first offered to give up Harflear 
to secure a safe passage to Calais—on what 
authority does not appear; and as Mr. N. 
says nothing about any such offer, we 
may conclude this was only another of 
Hume's guesses—to palliate, what of 
course to him appeared a piece of teme- 
rity. In this march to Calais occurred the 
battle of Agincourt, of which it is quite 
superfluous to speak—but with respect to 
the deseription of this batile, Mr. Nicolas, 
in his preface, “anticipates, that if his 
work be attended by any particular re- 
sult, it will tend to remove the absurd 
impression, that that victory must be con- 
templated with humiliating feelings in 
France. There is no truth with which 
the consideration of this battle has more 
deeply impressed him than that the bra- 
very of the French character, its exalted 
patriotism ard chivalrous courage, instead 
of being tarnished, acquired new lustre 
on that memorable occasion” —which we 
venture to say is one of the drollest con- 
clusions that author ever arrived at. 
The French were ten to one—and panic- 
struck— what, then, to any purpose, can 
be said of the bravery of that particular 
army ? 

Though we may seem to smile occasion- 
ally—we have no desire to depreciate Mr. 
N,’s labours; we have too much respect 
for them, and shall always welcome them 
with pleasure. A little ante-diluvianism 
is inseparable from the profession of an 
antiquary. 


The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, 
&c. by 7. Hood ; 1827.—This poem is in 
the Spenser stanza, and the first produc- 
tion, of any length, of Mr. Hood’s pen— 
that is, it occupies sixty-four pages. Ano- 
ther poem, aud in another stanza, nearly 
as long, of the old story of Hero and 
Leander follows; and then a third, in tro- 
chaic measure ; and a fourth, in a different 
metre still ; with a lot ofsmaller pieces by 
way of make-weight. 

Take the story of the Midsummer Fai- 
ries, The poet is strolling along, as poets 
do, something listless, one autumn even- 
ing, about sun-set, musing upon the usual 
themes of a poet’s contemplation at that 
particular season, when he suddenly dis- 
covers Queen Titania—and a matter of 
very great interest it is to him—holding 
her court close to his very footsteps, and, 
at the precise moment his attention is thus 
drawn towards her, issuing a mandate for 
the immediate appearance in her august 
presence of every man, woman, and child- 
fay in the elfin dominions. Titania, it 
seems, was in a fit of the blue devils that 
evening—and possessed by all manner of 
melancholy forebodings of the speedy 
wind-up of her kingdom. Her sleep had 
presented the most menaciug proguostics, 
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and the persuasion, equivalent to ‘ this 
night thy kingdom departs from thee!” 
was pressing heavily upon the tittle lady’s 
sighing bosom. 

Like many other people, however, who 
move in brilliant circles, she was quite 
aware of the good policy of putting a good 
face upon the matter; despair can at any 
time be resorted to, while to rush inte it 
prematurely is the most hazardous step 
possible. So the lieges being, as we said, 
convened from their several retreats—the 
primrose-buds, harebe!ls, cowslips, and 
other country residences—aud displaying 
themselves before her iu their very best 
court dresses, are commanded to dance, 
either by way of bravado against the ap- 
prehended catastrophe, or to give her ma- 


jesty an opportunity of yielding up her 


thoughts for a short space to the sad im- 
pressions she had imbibed. But not long 
could she keep up appearances; aud the 
innocent little fays, though the sorrow of 
their royal mistress was but too conspi- 
cuous, were utterly ata loss for the cause; 
and whether it were a matrimonial fracas, 
or Oberon’s absence merely, or anxiety on 
account of the hostility of the gnomes, 
they could not even guess. So, suspend. 
ing the fantastic tripping, they gathered 
round her with looks of humble and de. 
voted solicitude, and to them she gladly 
unbosomed her griefs, of which the sub- 
stance appeared to be, that she had dream- 
ed of a very awful and hoary personage, 
*yclept Old Time, armed with his scythe 
and usual appurtenances, who bad deli 
vered in her ear pretty decided threats of 
mowing away at one fell-stroke the rem. 
nant of her sovereignty, and herself to 
boot—and had been inexorable to all her 
prayers. While speaking even, our old 
acquaintance of the hour-glass in reality 
glides in among the appalled multitude— 
presenting the very apparition, and ex- 
hibiting the very weapon, of the doom he 
had denounced. 

Now follows a long expostulation on 
Titavia’s part, in which she dilates'on the 
good deeds of the fairies ; and then: Sa- 
turn’s reply, in words, accompanied by the 
still more expressive process of whetting 
the blade. Then speaks an Eve-fay, with 
much the same effect as her mistress; and 
another, and another try their desperate 
eloquence in vain upon stern Saturn, who 
scorns all their “ pleas.” Their tong 
winded deprecations of his wrath seem 
intended mainly as expositions of the ofti- 
ces and dispositions of the fairy-race, as 
assigned by ancient credality, consisting 
of the benevolent and beneficent only. » A 
good deal of fancy characterizes the detail 
of their good deeds; but it is terribly 
wearisome ; and we could not but wonder 
at the patience of Old Time in listening, 
and especially in replying, as he’ did oeca- 
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sionally, whole mouthfals of spkeen—alias 
bombast and balderdash. 

Relief offers itself at last in the person 
of a youth—Shakspeare, we believe, is 
meant—who, fearless and resolute, de- 
termines to rescue the sinking kingdom 
from Time’s clutches. He deals a few 
substantial blows at the phantom, and a 
great many bitter taunts—paying mean- 
while due, and reverent, and blythesome 
greeting to the pale queen, whom he re- 
asstres and comforts, and finally compels 
the hoary sage to forego his expected har- 
vest. We are probably mistaken in the 
person of this youthfal saviour, Titania 
had already alluded to Shakspeare, as one 
who had before given her a lift—and 
could not be unknown to her—it must be 
Mr. Thomas Hood himself. 

Nothing can we see—not even a stanza 
—atall valuable in the Midsummer Fairies. 
Mr. Hood has plenty of language— good 
poetical language too; anda good deal of 
the inward material of poetry; but he has, 
either by injudicious exercise, perverted 
the natural march of thought and feeling 
(see Whims and Oddities), or he is in- 
nately too much of a grasshopper in his 
mental movements, to produce any thing 
concentrated, or continuous, or eifective 
in writing. The fault, we suspect, is not 
an original one, but rather a vicious habit 
—for vicious it is, and always diminishes 
the amount of intensity that belongs to 
our thoughts, to wrest them forcibly either 
in pursuit of verbal contrasts, or absurd 
images, or, in short, in any way, where 
they would not spontaneously go. Such 
a course isnot confined in its effects to the 
subject and period in which it is employed ; 
but is lastingly operative upon future as- 
sociations of thought; and if long con- 
tinued will destroy, irrecoverably, the 
finer and higher faculties of the under- 
standing. We suspect, as we said, that 
Mr. Hood has cultivated a taste for the 
ludicrous but too successfully—to the in- 
calculable injury of another and a supe- 
rior set of powers, which nevertheless 
could not be entirely subdued—so that his 
poetry assumes a tantalizing aud artificial 
appearance. When just upon the verge 
occasionally of moving and exciting one, 
it goes off suddenly into some quaint ab- 
surdity, or pun, or common-place, as if the 
writer’s energy were no sooner kindled 
than spent again--or, as if he were ashamed 
of being carried away by his imagination 
the moment it becomes tinctured by sen- 
sibility. 

The “ Hero and Leander” we liked better. 
The tale has enough naturally of the pa- 
thetic to apologize for his not joking over 
the whole, though in the construction he 
has thrown in a dash of the ridiculous, by 
making an amorous sea-maid the effective 
cause of Leander’s destruction—while, in 
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the detail of the nymph’s désolation at 
finding she had unwittingly drowned the 
gentle youth in their passage to her sab- 
aqueous retirement, he is quite touching. 
“ Lycas, the Centaur”, like the rest, dis- 
plays a good dealof ill-ordered talent. The 
“Pwo Peacocks of Bedfont’’ is good for 
nothing. But to make some amends, one 
little exquisite piece there is, addressed 
to the moon, in which a lofty poetic feel- 
ing is sustained throughout—where the 
thoughts, melting into one another by the 
tenderest gradations, are simple and beau- 
tiful—the images harmonize with the feel- 
ing, and the cadence with both. 


The English Gentleman’s Manual, by 
W. Goodhugh ; 1827.—This is a guide to 
the formation ofa library of select litera- 
ture, accompanied with original notices, 
biographical and critical, of authors and 
books—published with the same object as 
Dr, Dibdin’s “ Guide to the Young and 
Consolation to the Old,” but with some- 
what less quackery, though not without 
quackery. Mr, Goodhugh for himself an- 
nounces to the world, that he has acquired 
a knowledge of many of the Oriental (we 
hope he feels the full import of these por- 
tentous words) and most of the moderna 
languages (and also of these) ; and there- 
fore conceives himself competent to un- 
dertake any department of bibliography. 
This last word was probably meant for 
bibliopoly, because he at the same time 
** does not hesitate to avow that it is as a 
bookseller, he is desirous of appearing 
before the public, and to found a reputa- 
tion upon a strict and punctual attention 
to every department of his business, as 
best calculated to secure that confidence 
and favour, &c. &c.”’ These notes of pre- 
paration are somewhat alarming, and seem 
mightily superfluous fora knowledge of the 
mere titles of books; but every man to 
his taste; aud every man must speak, if he 
speak at all, according to the measure of 
his knowledge, and the scale of his intel- 
lect. The same words and phrases will 
sometimes mean different things in dif- 
ferent mouths. and happily it is not al- 
ways impracticable nor discriminate, If 
it were—! 

Nevertheless the book will prove very 
useful to young readers, and others yet 
unacquainted with the common treasures 
of booksellers’ shelves. Books of esta- 
blished reputation in all departments of 
literature are pointed out, with the prices 
appended, and also little scraps of popular 
criticism, and sundry anecdotes of books 
and authors omnibus et lippis notum et 
tonsoribus—though read a seore of times, 
there are listless momeuts with the busiest, 
when the same may be read again, and the 
leaves of a catalogue like this be turned 
over with somethivg like pleasure. Sir 
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Walter Scott and Dr. Dibdin—the. first 
time surely they could ever have met— 
are his great authorities. Mr, Goodhugh, 
however, does not recommend books, co- 
pies of which cannot be got at; his, as 
might be expected, areall of the accessible 
kind, Heeven ventures a smile at one of 
his oracles on this point. “li is amusing,” 
says he, “to noiice Dr. Dibdin’s advice in 
his Library Companion, on the History of 
Portugal. He recommends his young 
man to procure, with all imaginable 
earpestuess, anxiety, and delight, and 
with a fearless disregard of its expense 
[Dr. Dibdin must be the very Apollo of 
booksellers] the Bibliotheca Lusitana, 
Historica, Critica, et Chronologica of 
Barbosa Machado, Lisbon, 1741, 1759, 
a work beyond all competition, and be- 
youd all praise, and of the most extensive 
difficulty of acquisition,—{did the world 
ever hear such balderdash?]: and in a 
note he adds this censoling information— 
‘The work in question is in vain looked 
for among the displays of auction-rooms, 
and in the repertories of booksellers, for 
which Mr. Bohn rummaged Bavaria, and 
Mr. Jobu Payne, Italy, to no purpose.’ ” 

In the course of the volume, Mr. Good- 
hugh introduces some original letters, 
given him by the Earl of Buchan, of 
Thomson the poet, which shew up the 
bard—more fat than bard beseems—in a 
very amiable light, as the kind brother, 
who, out of his poor accumulations, set up 
his two sisters at Edinburgh in the 
“millinery line,” with a stock of £15., 
and allowed them a small annual pension 
as long as he lived. A long account also 
is given of Jemmy Thomson and some of 
his friends, extracted by force of question 
and answer by Thomas Parke (a brother 
we believe of Judge Parke) in the year 
1791, from a Mr. Richardson, a very aged 
surgeon of Kew, who died within a few 
hours of the torture. The account, how- 
ever, we have seen somewhere or other 
before. 

Some of the opinions scattered about 
the book are due, it may be presumed, to 
Mr. Goodhugh himself; for instance, 
“Temple. The works of Sir William 
Temple, first printed in 1720, in two folio 
volumes, now re-printed, 1814, in four 
vols. 8vo, £1. 16s. That will be a dark 
and doubtful period in the era of national 
taste, when the volumes of Sir Wm. Tem- 
ple shall be neglected or depreciated.” 
And yet we are very much afraid he is, if 
not depreciated, neglected. To neglect is 
not absolutely to depreciate; but most 
booksellers will find the book is depre- 
ciated ;— we know not who will give 
£1. 16s. for it. 

The First Twenty-eight Odes of Ana- 
creon, by John Broderick Roche, M.D., 
and A.M, §c. §c.; 1827.—Here are 
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twenty-eight odes of Anacreon, ceeupy- 
ing 300 pages. According-to this ratie, the 
140 scraps will fill 1,500 pages. The pub- 
lishers—for it appears by the preface to 
be their doings—aware that such a mass 
would find but a heavy sale, have sent 
into the world this fasciculus as a feeler 
—uot, to be sure, on the ground which we 
have suggested, but kindly and consider- 
ately tostay the impatience of the greedy 
public, whose appetite they knew the 
“ novelty of the plan, and the advantage 
of its arrangement,” must have whetted 
almost beyond evdurance. The whole— 
if the whole ever sees the light, is in- 
tended to be a complete ‘Thesaurus Ana- 
creonticus. The disposition of the work 
comprises— 

1. The Greek text, from the best autho- 
rities. 

2. The same text arranged in the prose, 
or literal order, for the use of learners, 

3. A translation in rhyme. 

4. A literal translation in prose, in 
which the ellipses of the original are sup- 
plied, and the points of difference between 
the idioms of the Greek and English lan. 
guages pointed out. 

5. Variorum notes, for the most part in 
English, selected from the best editors 
and commentators. 

6. A grammatical analysis, in which all 
the original Greek words are parsed for 
the use of learners; and 

7. A lexicon, in which the same words 
are all fully explained, so as to supersede 
the necessity of a separate Greek lexicon, 

The reader shall have a specimen of this 
elaborate, or rather accumulative per- 
formance ; and as there is little motive 
for choice, we will open the book at ran- 
dom, to glance over the translation and 
commentary. It proves to be the fifth, 
headed commonly, and also by Dr. Roche 
—* To the Rose.” 

The prose translation, with two excep- 
tions perhaps, is clearly and specifically 
correct. The metrical one is anything 
but close, any thing but gay and airy, any- 
thing but tasteful and delicate. It is in- 
deed coarse and heavy, fitter for the de- 
baucheries of a tap-room than the revels 
of the loves and graces—more like the in- 
spirations of porter than nectar. Then for 
the commentary, wherein Dr. Roche first 
preludes a little. “This spirited poem,” 
says he—any body else might have called 
it light and elegant—* is an eulogy on the 
rose;”’ and to shew that he knew this was not 
all the same Anacreon had said of the rose, 
he very properly refers to another ode, 
But Barnes, Dr. Roche discovers, refers 
to a fragment of Sappho preserved in the 
romance of Achilles Tatius, where the rose 
is styled the “eye of flowers;” and the 
same “ poetess,” in another fragment, one 
Mecebius observes, calls the favours of the 
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muses+-the “ roses of Pieria.”’ Now all 
this is little, or surely nothing to the pur- 
pose, if the purpose be to explain Ana- 
ereon, and not merely swell the 

From the coatents of this little ode, Dr. 
Reehe next infers, but not without the aid 
of some odes of Horace, that it was “ cus- 
tomary for persons of a refined or volup- 
tuous taste, among the ancients, to intro- 
duce OINTMENTS (a most disagreeable 
image, as the doctor, or one of his autho- 
rities, says, somewhere else), PERFUMES, 
and crowns at their entertainments.’ This 
was an inference of too much value to be 
lost—being quite original, too—and there- 
fore, as Sappho’s fragment was the mat- 
ter before him, it was obliged to be 
thrown in parenthetically. Now Sappho'’s 
fragment from Achilles Tatius, having 
alluded to the rose, and called it the “ eye 
of flowers,” ocular proof must be thrust 
upon the reader; and accordingly here 
we find the original, probably, in Achilles’s 
own fustian prose ; but this takes up only 
six or seven lines, and, therefore, to fill up 
a little more space—to shew the Doctor’s 
universal reading, and excite his patient’s 
—we mean his reader’s—wonderment, we 
are next favoured with one Stirling’s ham- 
mered translation in rhyme, followed by 
another, of course a gayer and more trip- 
ping one, by Mr. Thomas Moore. But 
why Dr. Roche should stop here we can- 
not imagine—for, surely, with a very 
little more research among the commen- 
tators, or a very little inquiry among the 
lady botanists, he might have found lots of 
other allusions to the rose—quite as much 
to his purpose. 

But some critics, Brunck for instance, 
think this beautiful little scrap of sixteen 
short lines is altogether spurious; and 
Brossius believes the first five lines are 
net genuine; and others think the ode, 
short as it is, is not one, but two odes. 
Again, it is not quite settled among the 
said critics, what, after all, is the subject of 
this ode,'be it one, or two, or more. Born 
is decided in his belief, the poet meant 
only to commemorate the glories of the 
rose; while Mobius differs foto celo; 
—according to him, the poet was in 
high spirits at the return of spring, and 
being resolved to get jovially drunk on 
the occasion, invites his friends to join 
him, and, among other things, to bring 
some roses with them for chaplets, and 
dance a reel or two ;—and so confident 
is Mcebius that he has hit the right nail 
on the head, he discards the old heading 
tig) potay, and substitutes—agreeing in this 
with Pauw and Gail—ag cyperocioy. 

Now then, leaving all farther prelu- 
sions the Ductor comes to the verses, 
taking them, one by one, and sometimes 
two by two; but really we must cut the 
matter comparatively very short. 


1. 2. “ Let us blend with Bacchus the 
rose, the flower of the loves,” or rather 
probably, “ that of the loves”—specifically 
“ Loves’ rose.” The rose, observes the 
Doctor here, the rose is sacred to Love 
and Venus, and also to Bacchus and the 
muses, as we shall see, he farther tells us, 
in the fifty-third ode—but that we have 
not got yet. Dr. Roche would also have 
referred to two passages in Horace, had 
not Longepierre anticipated him; but 
though Longepierre has anticipated him 
in the reference, that is no reason on earth, 
why he should be precluded from quoting 
the same two passages. Accordingly 
“ Mitte sectari,” &c.; and “ Hue vina,” 
&e., both follow; and both are accom- 
panied by a rhymed translation, by whom 
done and executed is not stated, nor is it 
material—perhaps by Dr. Roche himself. 
But obvious to every man of common- 
sense, as is the sense of the latter piece, 
Fischer has one opinion on the purpose of 
the poet, and Born has two, both differing 
from Fischer’s; and all three Dr. Roche 
mercilessly inflicts upon his unsuspecting 
reader. By the way, we overlooked in 
its place, though Dr. Roche would have 
reminded us again, that Plutarch says the 
odour of flowers prevented ebriety. 

3.4. “ Fitting to our temples the beau- 
tiful-leaved rose.” Does this require a 
commentary? Yes—for what purpose are 
they so fitted ? Plutarch has already hinted 
—to prevent ebriety. Aye, but what say 
the moderns? Why one Younge—is this 
one of the score of physicians of this name, 
or the Scotch Grecian ?—says very pro. 
foundly, and we suppose professionally— 
“ It was imagined that partly by flowers, 
and partly by the constriction made by 
the chaplet, drunkenness might be pre- 
vented, or the disagreeable consequences 
much allayed. I do not conceive that, 
used in this manner, the bare effluvia 
could have any effect, though some of 
them were of a medicinal nature. Hip- 
pocrates, indeed, prescribes rose-leaves 
(bat first made into a poultice with vine- 
gar) as a good topical application for the 
head-ache. ‘That may be rational; yet the 
strong scent of flowers in general hurts 
the nerves.’ Dr. Younge’s authority, 
great as it doubtless is, is not, it seems, 
conclusive—for Dr. Roche now brings up 
Gail’s reference to two passages—both to 
account for the use of chaplets of flowers 
generally—in Athenzeus, who was himself 
a most indefatigable quoter. These two 
passages belong respectively to Sappho 
again, and one Philonides, another phy- 
sician; and Gail follows them up with 
some profound argamentation—which we 
spare our readers—though Fischer and 
Born come again upon the stage, and Plu- 
tarch again, and the old story—and in 
addition Festus, 
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5.“ Let us drivk, gaily laughing.”— 
Born and Fischer of course cannot agree ; 
but here comes a new combatant, a lady, 
Madame Dacier, who uuluckily cannot 
agree with herself—her translation in her 
text is, “ let us think of nothing but amus- 
ing ourselves ;” and in a note, the sense 
is, she seems to say, “let us drink and 
laugh, comme le diable.’ For all this in- 
formation, we appear to be indebted to 
“ Greene.” 

6. 7. “ O rose, most execllent lower! O 
rose, nursliug of spring!” Here again is 
a grand bustle and confusion among the 
commentators; and Barnes, and Baxter, 
and Trapp, and Faber, and Mad. Dacier, 
Addison, Gail, and Pauw, mingle pel! and 
mell in the fight. The whole squabble 
resolves itself into coandw. Of the pa- 
trons of ro, some will have it the first word 
of the line, and ethers the second; and of 
the advocates of w, some insist upon the 
exclamative, and some the invocative 
sense; while Dr. Roche himse!f, appa- 
rently declining to take part in the fray, 
seems impartially to adopt one in his prose 
translation, and the other in his metre. 
But then follows, in the same lines, al- 
most as hot a dispute upon sre, which 
Dr. Roche, in his prose, calls, as we see, 
nursling, and in his verse, daughter. 
Barnes, who was but a dull fellow, most 
prosaically calls it pupil; while Baxter 
and Degenius, who have more imagina- 
tion, if not common-sense, are for terming 
it darling ; but Fischer, who had a little 
of both, dexterously avoids aitogether a 
term, and says it was so called, because 
the spring commands, or causes it to grow 
and bloom. But let us move on. 

8. “ Roses are delightful even to gods.” 
Ex. gr.says Dr. Roche—Baccho, Veneri, 
Musis, Amori;—and then recollecting 
every body might not understand him— 
he offers the benefit of a translation, signed 
Degen. Thus—“ The gods meant were 
Bacchus, Venus, Cupid, and the Muses.— 
(Degen.)” 

9, 10, 11. “ The-boy of Cytherea, danc- 
ing with the graces, entwines roses with 
his beautiful ringlets.” Here comes on 
another skirmish, as sharp as any we have 
encountered. The point is whether the 
accusative shall be used for the dative, or 
the dative for the accusative—-whether 
Jove intwives roses with his ringlets, or 
his ringlets with roses. The combatants of 
course wield the weapons of their logoma- 
chy with various skill—none of them trust- 
ing to MSS., or authorities, which indeed 
are pretty equal, and Euripides uses both 
constructions ; but one defends the con- 
struction be patronizes, because it has, to 
his ear, more suavity—another, because, 
he presumes to say, his has more accu- 
racy; and a third, because it is wore com- 
mon, backing his assertion, at the same 
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time, with a quotation from Aristophanes, 
which has nothivg whatever to do >with 
the question. Dr. Roche. bimseclf wii 
again have nothing to do with the conties, 
but, not to be altogether a cyphery he 
gravely adds—*‘ The graces are here very 
properly chosen as companions for, the 
god of love, since every qualification, 
which car adern a woman, is by the poet 
ascribed to those divinities’ —which seems 
to have been suggested by one of the 
French editors— this sweet idea of love 
dancing with the graces is almost peou. 
liar to Anacreon’ Dr. Roehe concludes 
with quoting Moore’s translation of these 
lines :— 


Cupid, too, in Paphian shades, 

His hair with rosy fillet braids, 

When, with the blushing, naked Graces 
The wanton winding dance he traces. 


In Anacreon, be it observed, the said 
Graces are neither naked, nor blushing, 
nor wanton—this is all Master Moore's 
usual pruriency. 

i2. * Crown me, then, and I will strike 
the lyre.’ This unlacky verse again 
swarms with materials for squabbling. 
First, the word dv2lw —might it not be 
Aupigw, Or Aupicow, OF Avoicw, OF EVEN a par- 
ticiple to agree with a previous one —- 
shall the verb, again, correspond with 
another verb, or correspond with none? 
Then, once more, might not the copula be 
left out, to make room for another mood 
and person of ¢:lov, requiring three syl- 
lables instead of two? Dr. Roche, all the 
while, maintains himself inflexible silence 
—he often shews great modest y—at least 
reserve ;—but we may gather from his 
prose and his verse, that be sticks to the 
verb, and will not at all events consent to 
its being transmogrified into a participle. 

13. “ Near thy shrine, O Baechus,” 
The word Bacchus gives room for enu- 
merating the ditferent stories of his origin, 
his attributes, and his insignia—all whieh 
appears to belong to one (A). The same 
(A) tells us the crm, the shrine, was the 
place where the image of the god. stood, 
and. was in the middle of the temple,.a 
little raised, and railed in. This is being 
very precise, and quite in the style of an 
eye-witness. The proof is—Jum foribus 
dive Media testudine templi—which. is 
rendered in somewhat a novel manner by 
Dr. Roche himself, we suppose, whose,ear 
is remarkably true—“’ Midst of the temple, 
just before the shrine,” Fores therefore 
must mean the railing in of the shrine, or 
perhaps a little door let into, or forming 
part of the railing, It must pass for what 
it is worth. 

The reader no doubt is tired, and as 
Gilpin says, so are we. Bat. there, is 
still a long winded note upop the, word 
fatuxortos, of which the least that canbe 
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said is——Dr. Roche, and his authorities, 
wake wothing. Mr. Younge is quoted as 
cating * deep-breasted,” a most disagree- 
ablé image, and to be sure it is, if it mean 
hanging like an Hottentot’s.- Bat really 
s0 fond as he is of accumulating names, 
he’ might have made room for the Bishop 
of Chester's, whose opinion is at least as 
much entitied to attention as most of those 
be enumerates. We have not Dr. Bloom- 
field’s books at hand, but he thinks, if we 
recollect rightly, aSufwvos, aud fatuxodrmos, 
have pretty much the some meaning— 
whether correctly or not is not to the 
purpose—and that meaning he expresses, 
as a mantua-maker might, /ong-waisted, 

We must now leave the book—the good 
and the bad—for tliose who have more 
patience, and more learning than our- 
selves. 


Tie Glorious Recovery by the Vaudois 

their Valleys, by Henry Araaud— 
Rdited by H. D. Acland; 1827.—Mr. 
Sims, Mr. Gilly, and Mr. Acland himself 
may, by their several publications, be 
thought to have exhausted the subject of 
the Vaudois ; but Mr. Aclaud has, how- 
oser, produced another goodly ociavo— 
aided by the common arts of book-making 
—not that the volume before us is alto- 
gether superfluous, but it inclines us to 
murmur a little, because it plainly is not 
conclusive. Another book becomes indis- 
pensable to put the whole mass of scat- 
tered iuformation iuto somethiog like 
order, 

Mr. Jones’s History stops at the expul- 
tiea of the Vaudois in 1686—he being un- 
able to trace them and their history any 
farther. The present occupants of the 
Valleys he considers to be a new race — 
not descended from the ancient posses- 
sors; but he grounds his opinion not on 
historical facts, but on some fanciful in- 
terpretation of the Apocalypse, and on an 
assumed difference in the tenets of the 
ancient and modera Vaudois. Arguments 
of this kind, however, will satisfy few 
readers now-a-days. The facts of the 
expulsion of the Vaudois in 1686, and of 
their retura, or at least of a considerable 
number, in 1689, are as well established 
a3 any historical matter can well be by 
cotemporary authority aud unimterrupted 
tradition. 

A narrative actually exists, written by 
Heury Arnaud, the chief pastor of the 
Vaudois, and the military leader of the 
enterprize, in whicli they recovered pos- 
session of their old quarters. ‘This narra- 
tive’ Mr. Acland has translated and re- 
published, preceded by a sketch of their 
history, by himself, from Claude of Turin, 
professediy, to the expulsion, in 1686, by 
the Duke of Savoy, but in reality stop- 
pmg short at 1664. Arnaud’s narrative 
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of the “rentrée glorievse,” is followed by 
another sketch of their subsequent ‘his 
tory to the present time. So that’ this 
volume which, one way or other, was to 
exhibit a view, more cr less detached, of 
their whole history, after al! leaves out 
this conspicuous event, aud we must refer 
for it to other volumes—particularly to 
one Boyer’s work, which was, it seems, 
traustated and abridged by a person of 
quality, 1692. 

To that work Henri Aroand himself ap- 
parently refers, and states :— 

That the able author has exposed the craeltics 
by which 14,000 Vaudois, imprisoned, in violation 
of the written promise of a prince of the house of 
Savoy, were reduced to a remnant of 3,000, who, 
more like spectres than men, were at last released 
by his royal highness of Savoy, and allowed to re- 
tire to Switzerland only in virtue of a treaty with 
the Protestant cantons. He has also so feelingly 
painted the arrival of these moving skeletons at 
Geneva, that I feel gratefu! for being spared a de- 
scription whieh I could not have dwelt on without 
abandoning myself tuo much to grief. The Gene- 
vese vied with each other in taking te their houses 
the most wretched of these exi’es, and carried 
many of them in their arms from the frontier, 
where they went tomeetthem. Some arrived only 
to die, and others scarcely in time to be susceptible 
of assistance. These were put in a state to follow 
their countrymen who had previously been rece- 
vered, and who, after being clothed according to 
their wants, had already proceeded to Switzerland, 
in performance, on their part, of a treaty, many 
articles of which had been violated towards them, 


In Febreary 1687, they had all arrived 
in the Swiss Protestant cantons, chiefly in 
that of Berve, where subsistence was 
kindly afforded them. But, restless, and 
pining for home again, they made two un- 
successful attempts to return, the last of 
which was productive of almost fatal con- 
sequences to their wishes. The Duke of 
Savoy was put on his guard, and augment- 
ed his garrisons; and the Bernois, to ex- 
culpate themselves from the charge of aid- 
ing the attempt, compelled them to quit 
the canton. A proposal was made to them 
to emigrate to Brandeburgh; but, still 
holding to their resolution of returning to 
their vallies, they objected to the distance. 

At length they embarked on the Aar 
for Zurich and Schaffhausen, intending, 
some of them, to go onward to Wirtem- 
berg, where a graut of lands had been 
made them. Unwilling, however, to sepa- 
rate, they solicited permission to winter 
(1687-8) in Zurich and Schaffhausen, and 
obtained it chiefly by the interposition of 
the Genevese, and the protection of Eng- 
land aud Holland, from the latter of which 
countries they received 92,000 crowns. 
But this sum would not last for ever ; and 
the poor Vaudois were again urged to ae- 
cept the offers of the Elector of Brandea- 
burgh, which they peremptorily refused, 
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The. Swiss, were now deeply offended at 
the; obstinacy, of people whe had not 
a farthing to bless themselyes with, and 
finally, ferced them to sign an instrument 
promising,teo go wherever they were or- 
dered, |This instrument Arnaud himself 
sigued, with a protest agaiust an act ox- 
torted by violence. Eight hundred, how- 
ever, determined to comply, and they 
were accordingly conducted to Berliv, 
and kindly welcomed by the Elector. The 
rest, compelled to find new places of 
abode, spread about the Grisons, the 
frontiers of Wirtemberg; and some parts 
of the palatinate were assigned by the 
Elector, who was anxious to re-people 
his desolated territories. But soon the 
advance ofthe French compelled the new 
settlers to abandon their new-sown lands 
to eseape falling into their hands; and 
again flinging themselves upon the mercy 
and protection of the Swiss, they were 
again hospitably received by that generous 
people. 

In. the meanwhile, Arnaud, in company 
with a Vaudois captain, Batiste Besson, 
proceeded to Holland, to communicate 
with the Prince of Orange, who listened 
to their statements, applauded their re- 
solve to attempt arecovery of their homes, 
and exhorted them to keep the Vaudois 
together. On his return, measures were 
forthwith adopted to carry their views 
jnto effect. Taught by their former fai- 
lures, they conducted the matter with the 
utmost secrecy; and so well did they 
manage their plans, that their whole force 
was in motion towards the point of ren- 
dezyous, before the subordinate indivi- 
duals kuew of the purpose immediately in 
view—and neither were the Bernois able 
to throw any obstacles in the way of their 
departure, nor was the Duke of Savoy at 
all aware of their purpose. The Vaudois 
assembled in .a large forest in the Pays de 
Vaud, between Nion and Rolle. About 
8 or 900 had there assembled, and were 
waiting anxiously for the arrival of some 
from the extremities of Switzerland, who, 
to the number of 120, were unhappily in- 
tercepted by the evvoy of Savoy, who had 
got intelligence of their route. Of this 
event the party in the forest were igno- 
rant; but, weary of delay, aud fearful of 
discovery, they determined on crossing 
the lake. This, however, was not effected 
without disaster and treachery. When 
all had crossed, they divided into nineteen 
companies, of which six were foreigners, 
chiefly from Languedoc and Dauphiny— 
Protestant exiles of France, after the re- 
vocation of Nantes. Arnaud, whom they 
styled (heir patriarch, commanded. They 
lost no time in commencing their march— 
seizing in their way the priests and gen- 
tlemen as hostages, and employing their 
authority in procuring provisions—ex- 


pored every honr, to. the attack of foes, ay | 


the treacheries of friends--compelled, from 
the smallness of their puphers, je buteh 
the captives, whom they would willing: 
have spared—crossiug the great and little 
Mont Cenis, amidst difficulties and dan- 
gers not to he described—losiug each 
other in the fogs, or the windings of the 
hills, but luckily reassembling on the 
eighth day just in time to repel an attack 
of Savoyards who occupied the heights — 
pouring down rocks upon them—and on 
the eleventh reached Balsille, the first 
villare in St. Martin’s, ope of their own 
valilies. Embarrassments thickened upon 
them; and events come too rapid to be 
here enumerated; but the writer details 
them day by day to the thirty-first, the 
3d of October; after which his narrative 
proceeds with less particularity to the end 
of October, when the French, compelled 
by the harassiugs of their enemy and the 
rigours of the season, to quit the heights 
of St, Martin, bade the Vaudois expect 
them again the next spring. 

By this time the Vaudois were reduced 
to 400; but these through the winter en- 
joyed comparative quiet, and found aban. 
dance around them, In April of the fol- 
lowing year came again the French, and 
terms ef surrender were offered, which 
they indignantly rejected, claiming the 
vallies as their birth-right. Balsi, the last 
point of attack the year before, was again 
assailed ; 10,000 French troops, and 12,000 
Savoyards, were witnesses. 500 picked 
men made the assault. Covered by their 
main body, they gallantly gained the first 
barricade of trees, but were unable , to 
pass it. The Vaudois opened a vigorous 
fire upon them, Confusion followed, The 
Vaudois rushed in upen them, and cut 
them all, with the exception of ten or 
twelve, to pieces. On the 10th, the siege 
of Balsi was again resumed; and on the 
14th the grand attack was prepared. 
Luckily — providentially, the maprator 
says, a sudden mist wrapt the hill ia 
obscurity, and at the moment when death 
seemed staring them in the face, they 
escaped ; and not till two hours after, day- 
break the next morning were they diseo- 
vered ascending, bysteps cut in the snow, 
up the Guignevert. The detachment sent 
in pursuit was routed by them with little 
loss to themselves, More pursuits, more 
escapes, more successes followed, too nu- 
merous to detail, when, early in June— 
just as new perils seemed likely to erush 
them, arrived the news of a war declared 
against France; which rescued the Vau- 
dois, and soon gave them an opportunity 
of signalizing their loyalty to their recon- 
ciled sovereign. 

The narrative of Arnaud here closes. 
In the war between the Confederates, and 
Louis, their conduct more than once com- 
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ffandéd the applause of Eugene. They 
Werte: fortied into dne regiment, com- 
manded by their own officers. In 1694, 
our King William gave Arnaud a regi- 
ment, and a compatiy tohis brother. Ar- 
naud himself ended his days, at the age 
of 80, at Schouberg, in the Duchy of Wir- 
temberg, not being allowed to live and 
die on his native soil. In 1706, Victor 
Amadeus took refuge among the Vaudois, 
when a fugitive from his capital, besieged 
by the Duke of Orleans. In 1726, two 
yéars before his death, he received their 
oath of allegiance, and promised them 
security in their vallies, but at the same 
time diminished their boundaries, and 
banished those who were not born within 
the limits. The Vallenses of Wirtemberg 
are the descendants of these exiles—these 
victims of treacherous ingratitude. From 
this period to the usurpation of Piedmont 
by the French, the Vaudois were only dis- 
tinguishable for resignation to an oppres- 
sive goveriment, and adherence to their 
faith. “ With Napoleou’s empire a gleam 
of. prosperity (says Mr. Acland) passed 
over the Vallies. The Vaudois were re- 
stored to their civil rights, But on the 
replacing of the old regime the old severi- 
fies were resumed; and they are now 
again excluded from office, civil and mili- 
tury—compelled to serve as soldiers, but 
¢annot rise above the rank of serjeant ; as 
attornies and apothecaries only can they 
practise in law and physic, and this prac- 
tice must be confined to their own vallies ; 
the holidays of the Romish calendar must 
be observed by them; their pastors are 
deprived of their additional salaries; they 
may build neither churches nor presby- 
feries without special permission; they 
are allowed no printing presses; and a 
duty, amountivg to prohibition, is laid on 
bibles and books of instruction; correspou- 
dence with foreign clergy is forbidden; 
the very ties of nature are dissolved, for 
children may be taken from their parents 
to be converted from the faith of their 
fathers; and marriages between a Vaudois 
and a Romanist be annulled at the will of 
the Romanist—in short, it is the old code 
of England inflicted upon Ireland in its 
worst stage of severity.” 


A dozen engravings of the scenery of 


the Vallies, beautifully executed, accom- 
pany and adorn Mr. Acland’s volume—of 
his own drawing. 


The Nullity of the Roman Faith, §c., 
by the Rev. I. Garbett, M.A. ; 1827,—The 
World must, and of course will, get on as 
welfas it can; but the truth is, there is 
toOmuch liberty among individuals to suf- 
fer sound policy to pursue its own wisest 
course. “Every wifling must have his opi- 
M6ns) and crude and ill-timed as they may 
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be, must publish, or—though probably 
himselfa mighty stickler for authority— 
public liberty is infringed. For our own 
parts we sometimes think a little restrie- 
tion would be very usefully applied, ‘par- 
ticularly upon theological controversy— 
we think so, not merely as reviewers— 
for that nobody will doubt—but as friends 
of the best interests and moral progress 
ofmen. With respect to Catholicism, the 
effectual mode of extinguishing its autho- 
rity in Protestant countries would be to 
leave it to itself—take no notice whatever 
of it, and soon no notice would be left to 
be taken of it, except to record its former 
existence as an historical remembrance, 
And no notice, we are persuaded, would 
in our days be taken of it, were it not for 
the Protestant clergy, who are worked 
upon by too many motives to keep their 
tongues and their pens still. Among some 
of them exists a sort of hereditary and 
unreasoning terror of the Catholic power, 
cherished by the records of Smithfield— 
among others perhaps a fixed belief of the 
rampant ambition inherent in the hierarchy 
of Rome, and the consequent necessity of 
stedfastly watching her outbreaks, gather- 
ed not from the actual conduct of that 
church in our own times, but from the 
course of professional study and limited 
reading—among some a thirst for exhi- 
biting their sagacity in research, and their 
dexterity in debate—among others, a lurk- 
ing apprehension the revenues of their own 
church are in danger—while among others, 
more cunning than candid, the corrap- 
tions of Rome prove an excellent stalking 
horse to their own personal ambition ; and 
we verily believe there is no surer method 
for the unbeneficed to catch the smiles of 
their ecclesiastical superiors than display- 
ing their zeal against popery. 

By which of these, or of other motives, 
of equal value, the writer before us is in- 
fluenced, we presume not to determine— 
by one or other, or more of them, there 
can be little doubt—for convinced are we, 
were a man at once sane, honest, and en- 
lightened, he would never again stir up 
the controversy—he would waive it as 
superfluous, or spurn it as worthless, or 
shrink from it as an impertinent interfe- 
rence with the prejadices of his fellows, 
or abandon it from despair of grappling 
successfully with the stubbornness of per- 
sonal interests. For ourselves we are sick 
of the controversy. The one party argue 
like lawyers—to have and to hold—and 
the other are fools enough to take up the 
argument on the same ground. The 
Church of Rome claims infallibility. The 
Protestant, instead of looking solely to 
the foundations of the claim, goes cack- 
ling about, searching for instaices of 
practical fallibility, and at every petty 
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discovery, discovered a thousand times, 
crows jn ecstacies, asif the victety were 
won, The argument of the Romanist is— 
to take Mr. Garbett’s exhibition of it— 
The Church of Rome cannot err, there- 
fore she has not erred. To this the true 
mode of replying would be to ask—why 
she cannot err ?’—and if she cannot give a 
satisfactory answer, to reject without cere- 
mony her claim, But Mr. Garbett, like 
other gabblers, we were going to say, 
prefers a different one. Nis reply is—(he 
loves the ‘*Stoici conclusiuncalse”)—she 
may err, because she has erred, and there- 
upon he sets to, zealously and vigorously 
to shew that sie has thus erred—erred in 
her doctrines and discipline—in her re- 
lations at home, and her connexions abroud 
—erred, particularly, as to Transubstan- 
tiation, communion in one kind, in the 
sacrifice of the mass, in that of penance, 
in indulgences, in purgatory, in the invo- 
cation of saints and angels, in the adora- 
tion of images, in being idolaters, schisma- 
tic and heretical. 

Of all these errors he produces his 
proofs in a series of dialogues between 
Orthodox and Philodox. Orthodox is of 
course Mr. Garbett himself, the champion 
of the Church of Eugland, and Philodox 
is—-not a Catholic, but a sort of bottle- 
holder to his fellow dialoguist, who, when 
Orthodox has fought his round, or has 
exhausted his powers, supplies a fillip, 
and by a timely suggestion either of some 
forgotten objection, or of some fresh to- 
pic, prepares him again for the scratch. 
Orthodox of course floors his man—has 
indeed the best of every round—carries 
it all his own way like a bull in a china- 
shop; and one is surprised to see the 
fight hold out se long—only that we know 
the pugilist must have an opportunity of 
shewing ali his skill, His opponent, in- 
deed, is but an air-drawn figure, which 
any weapon can cut in two, though it can- 
not prevent the coalescing again. 

But seriously, the volume contains no- 
thing new—unor is any thing new to be 
expected from another with which we are 
indirectly threatened. The writer, in- 
deed, recommends his book, not for its 
novelty—God wot—but for conveniently 
bringing together what is elsewhere too 
mvch scattered to be readily accessible to 
every reader; but we believe, without 
trouble, we might name eight or ten vo- 
lumes, each of which embraces every 
point of the whole controversy, The ge- 
neral tone however of the composition is 
rather moderate than otherwise, and that 
is some merit—the writer merely loses 
his temper; and when he does, he vents 
his indignation, and covers his vitupera- 
tions in the vigorous language of scrip- 
ture, without trusting the promptings of 
his own spirit. “The matter occasionally 
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is put smartly and Jogically, enough, bus. 
as dialogues, never were any, more.dreams, 
ing—never was avy thing a greater mis, 
nomer, 159 

Heraldic Notices of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, with Genealogicul and Topographi- 
cal N otes, by Thomas Willement ; 1827.— 
Mr. Willement, who designates himself 
** heraldic artist to His Majesty,” is, we 
believe, favourably known by his “ Aru 
morial Insignia of the Kings and Queens 
of England from Coeval Authorities.” 
Judging from the present performance, be 
is not a mere mau of shiclds and symbols, 
but plainly regarding them with the eye 
of a rational antiquary as matters sub- 
sidiary to historical accuracy. In search 
of original authorities to illustrate family 
genealogy, he has visited the Cathedral 
of Canterbury, which he finds rich in 
these matters beyond all comparison, af- 
fording cotemporary evidence of the arms 
of almost every family of every rank in 
the kingdom, entitled to use them in the 
14th and 15th centuries. 


This superb edifice, to the credit of the 
Dean and Chapter, has for some years 
been repairing, or rather restoring—of 
which Mr. Willemeut, in his performance, 
deservedly speaks in high terms of paue- 
gyric. “The heraldic embellishments,” 
he says, “have been carefully attended 
to, in the admirable restoration of this 
magnificent cathedral, which has so rapid- 
ly advanced under the superior taste and 
intelligence of the present dean (ihe pre- 
sent Bishop of Carlisle); an undertaking 
not merely confined to the careful removal 
of those disfiguring coats of colour, which 
had for years accumulated on its beautiful 
enrichments, but embracing substantial 
and scientific repair, in the most impor- 
tant and difficult points. Some of the 
shields on the bosses of the nave were 
found totally defaced. On these have 
been sculptured armorial bearings apper- 
taining to the present dignitaries of the 
church—of one of which, Lord Nelson's 
(a prebendary of Canterbury), in another 
place, he adds, with great propriety— 
the contrast between the elaborate intri- 
cacy of this modern coat, and the simpli-. 
city of the earlier ones that surround if, 
is particularly striking, and says but lit- 
tle for the heraldic taste of these later 
times. 

Nearly, if not quite, 1,100 shields are 
“ blazoned,” we believe the phrase is— 
described that is—in this volume—some 
few of which are cut in wood, and four 
vases are very tastefully and effectively 
engraved on copper. Among the notes 
subjoined to the blazoning, occur matters 
of no inconsiderable curiosity—particu-, 
larly on the origin of the Prince of Wales's; 
feathers. The common story is, as every 
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bédy knows, that they were worn by Jotn 
of Bohemia, who perished in the field of 
Cressy; and the motto of “Ich Dien” is 
referred to the act of his serving that day 
inthe army of the French king. The 
feathers and the motto, for no assignable 
reason, ner with any intelligible pro- 
priety, were adopted by the Black Prince, 
as his own cognizance. The story ori- 
ginates with William of Walsingham—not 
a cotemporary writer, but posterior by a 
full century—that is, Walsingham’s his- 
tory is the earliest in which the matter is 
mentioned. Objections have been started 
against the accuracy of this account, on 
the grounds that Jobn of Bohemia’s known 
crest was not these feathers, but the ex- 
panded wing of an eagle—aad that these 
feathers were not peculiar to the prince’s 
cognizance, but were well known to be 
used by other members of the royal fa- 
mily, Other sources have accordingly 
been sought for; and Randle Holmes, in a 
MS. preserved ia the Harleian collections, 
asserts, that these same feathers were the 
ensign of the Welch, and that when the 
King of England’s eldest son was made 
Prince of Wales, he assumed the feathers, 
and added the “Ich Dien” to indicate 
that though a Prince in Wales, he was still 
a subject of the crown of England. And 
then to account in some measure for the 
old story of the King of Bohemia, he adds, 
“the prince took the king’s crown, and 
added it to his own Welch feathers.” The 
story wants authority—particularly whe- 
ther the Welch ever knew any thing them- 
selves about ostrich feathers. But refer- 
ring to the minute directions given in the 
prince’s will, respecting the array of his 
funeral obsequies, it is ordered, that on 
the arrival of his corpse at Canterbury, it 
shouid be preceded by deux destrez (armed 
chargers) coverits de nos armes, et deux 
homes armer de nos armes et in nos 
heaumes; c’est assavoir, lun par la 
guerre, de nos armes sentiers quartellez; 
et autre pur la paix, de nos bages des 
plumes d’ostruece, “ From this distinction,” 
obseryes Mr. Willement, “ it is highly 
probable that it may hereafter be disco- 
vered, that the cognizance of the ostrich 
feathers took its origin, not from the victory 
of Cressy, or any other martial achieve- 
ment, but from some pacific event; or, as 
it was also used by his collateral rela- 
tives, it might have borne a genealogical 
reference.” 

Among the shields in the undercroft of 
the cathedral (which by the way, as an 
antiquarian friend of ours, and a towns- 
man, assures us, is not, as Mr. Willement 
describes it, under the nave, but under 
the choir and Trinity Chapel) is that of 
John Holland, Duke of Exeter. Iu a note 
Mr. W. adds— 
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The duke died tn 1447, and was ‘buried in the 
church of St. Katharine, sear the Tower of Lon- 
don, where his monument existed until the recent 
demolition of that church. The greatest care has, 
however, been taken of the several parts, and it is 
gratifying to learn that they will be again erected, 
and the deficiencies supplied in the new collegiate 
chureb, now in progress in the Regent’s Park, 
from the elegant designs of Mr. Poynter. 


In the cloisters is a boss with an eagle 
with wings expanded, standing ona child, 
and an escutcheon on the right wing, 
charged with the arms of the Isle of 
Man :— 


The device of the eagle and child appears to have 
originated from a legendary account of a male in- 
fant having been discovered in an eagle’s nest, and 
adopted by Sir William Latham, of Latham, circ. 
Edward If. The foundling, who took the same 
name, left an only daughter and heir, Isabella, 
who became the wife of Sir John, the second son of 
Ww. Stanley, of Stanley. He was seated at La- 
tham, in the county of Lancaster, which he held in 
right of his wife; and this may account for his 
placing her arms in the first quarter. Among 
other high offices, he was appointed to the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, was steward of the house- 
hold to Henry IV. and on the forfeitare of the Earl 
of Northumberland, obtained a grant in fee of the 
Isle of Man. He held likewise the constableship 
of Windsor Castle, and was elected a knight of the 
most noble Order of the Garter. There can be lit- 
tle doubt, from the date of the cloisters, that the 
bearings on the above boss appertained to this 
individual. He died at Ardee, in Ireland, 6 Jan, 
1414, and was ancestor to the Stanleys, Earls of 
Derby. 


On the Nobility of the British Gentry, 
and on the Political Ranks and Dignities 
of the British Empire, compared with those 
of the Continent. By Sir James Lawrence, 
Knight of Malta.—The gentry of England 
are indebted to the Chevalier Lawrence for 
this little work, which treats a dry subject in 
an amusing and interesting way. The Cheva- 
lier appears to be deeply versed in genealogy ; 
and, if this was an age for tournaments, no 
doubt he would turn his abilities to good ac- 
count; happily, however, for the present 
generation, a man is valued rather for his 
own deeds, than the fame of his ancestors ; 
and although due honour should be given to 
the descendants of those who, in a former day 
bave contributed to the welfare of their coun- 
try, and rendered illustrious the Land of their 
birth, yet, we must never forget that high 
rank, and exalted station, involve a duty to 
perform, rather than a privilege to enjuy. 
With this view, we confess some little indif- 
ference for the claims of those who have 
retrogaded from the eminence of their fore- 
futhers, the best means of regaining which, 
would be to imitate Sterne’s Marquis, and 
restore the dignity of their name by a life of 
usefulness and activity. Here, blood is but 
a sorry pretext for distinction ; and it is with 
soine little satisfaction we remind the Che- 
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vice, therefore, to have nothing to do’ 7 
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valiér of the old opinion of Englishmen, with 
referernicé fo thé rank of foreigners—. 
“sh Breach Count, an Italian Prince, a Spanish 


ee, 
A British yeoman is worth them all three.” 


abd ‘we doubt not but! our young beiresses 
Will soon discover the truth of this illustra- 
tion. Some few, indeed, of weak minds, and 
credulous dispositions, may be led away by 
thie false glare of titles they do not under- 
stand, and to such as these we earnestly re- 
commend this little book as a traveller’s vade 
mecum, during their next autumn on the 
Rhine, or winter in Italy. Needy adven- 
turers are plentiful in all countries, and mar- 
quisats are as easily attached to the name 
as mustachios to the lip. The author's ad- 
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any foreigners, who’ are not introduce 
their ambassador, is invaltiable, and may sa 
mtihy a youthful and ambitious aspirant for 
rank from miséry and disappointment. We 
do not think it necessary to enter intoa dis- 
cussion of the relative claims of nobility and 
gentility. We are perfectly satisfied with 
tie station allotted to each in their own coun- 
try, and we do not believe that either have 
occasion to graumble at their reception 
abroad, when their pockets ave in @ condi- 
tion to pay for the respect they require. 
Those who cannot afford to pay, must e’en 
submit to the common neglect of poverty, 
and console themselves with Paddy’s ditty, 
‘© Wien I’m rich I rides in chaises,’’ &c. 
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Tue summer theatres closed with éclat. 
The Haymarket had the good fortune to 

roduce two of the smartest translations 

rom the French that we remember. “ The 

Bride at Fifty,” by Kenny’s rapid, and 
certainly dextrous turn for adaptation, 
was remarkably effective. The burlesque 
of late marriages was easily understood, 
and slightly as the allusion might have 
been made to the opulent lady who was 
so conspicuously in the predicament of 
the heroine, it was sufficiently piquant to 
secure popularity to this pleasant little 
production. Cooper’s performauce of the 
rakish husband was very amusing, and it 
might be reckoned among the proofs of 
how liitle the stage is the “ mirror of 
life,” that his vice improved his reputa- 
tion, that his drunkenness did credit to 
his judgment, and that he never appeared 
to more advantage than when he would 
have deserved to be sent to Coventry by 
all mankind. 

“ The Rencontre,” translated and adapt- 
ed by Planche, was similarly successful : 
without the force and immediate applica- 
tion of the “ Bride at Fifty,” it had supe- 
rior grace. There was a want of charac- 
ter in the personages, but it was made up 
by the happy interest of the plot. It had 
the advantage of being admirably acted, 
and we would advise those who desired 
to see Farren, Vestris, and Miss Tree 
in, their. happiest talent, to see them 
in.“ The Rencontre.” This piece does 
great credit to Planche, and, we hope, will 
encourage him to trausplaut more of the 
pretty and ingenious dramas ofthe “ Opera 
Comigque.” 

The winter theatres opened with a 
strong determination to struggle for po- 
pularity, But.it hasalways, to us, seemed 
surprising, that to this bold determination, 


which commences every year, aud with- 
out which they must perish, they add so 
little of the obvious means of success, 
Both theatres have now been open a 
month, and in Drury-lane but one new 
performance has been preseuted, and in 
Coveut-garden nothing. The ill couse- 
quence of this tardiness is palpable in the 
thinness of the houses. Yet every man 
who knows London, knows that there are 
every night, of even its thinnest season, 
ten thousand individuals who would be 
rejoiced to find any theatre open, in which 
they might have a chance of amusement 
for the evening. It is said that the 
Londoners are not attracted by the 
theatre, and that the chicf audience are 
strangers. But the stage coaches bring 
into London, every day of the year, thou- 
sands of people, who have, for the most 
part,no resource for the evenings of their 
remaining in the capital but the tavern or 
the theatre, and who would chuse the 
latter alternative, in ten instances to one, 
if the performances were new, and tolerably 
attractive. 

But nothing can be more unfounded than 
the idea that the Londoners are not fond 
of the theatre—give them somethiug that 
catches the public taste, and they crowd 
the house; but they will not go to the 
perpetual repetitions of old plays, to see 
even our ablest actors for ever in the same 
parts—to be bored with heavy melodrame, 
or have their ears and eyes equally ex. 
hausted by the horrors of dull débutante 
in exploded tragedies. 

This plan has been adopted long enough, 
and has shewn its weakness by its failure. 
The old system of putting off the pablic 
with every kind of weariness until the 
meeting of Parliament, is made to fail, for 
it is founded upon a total disregard of the 
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ages O society. Fifty years-ago the 
her orders led the, public tastes—the 
presence of stars and garters was essential 
eyeu to dramatic fortune, and the play 
which ventured forth without a handsome 
display of diamonds and feathers in the 
side boxes, was pronounced good for no- 
thing atonce. But those times are past, 
the higher orders lead vo public taste— 
they are directors of nothing but stupid 
rgulesand exclusive balls, fashionable mar- 
ket, places for the disposal of heirs and 
heiresses. The world knows but little 
about them, or they about the world—the 
little that is kuown is. not good, and 
another class of society, a much more in. 
telligeut, accomplished, active, and useful 
race, have altogether thrown the “ privi- 
leged” into the back ground, With the 
young nobility, dandies, and profligates ; 
theirseniors, gamblersand victims to pride, 
poverty and the gout; intrigue and insi- 
pidity among their women; and general 
indolence and fastidious foolery the cha- 
racteristic of the whole; we may leave 
them to the unenvied possession of titles 
which, to their great majority, are but a 
reproach ; and opulence, when real, often 
made worthless by its abuse, yet full as 
often empty and nominal as their virtues. 

The middle classes of society have so 
totally superseded those feeble holders of 
distinction, that the only individuals of the 
nobility who retain any true rank, retain 
it op the claim of adopting the habits, 
knowledge, and intellectual vigour of 
those classes, We may thus disregard the 
supercilious distance which such unleading 
leaders may be pleased to interpose be- 
tween themselves and the better mind of 
England, aud follow the course of our 
public tastes, without knowing or caring 
at what hour it may please a duchess to 
dine, of a noble marquess to leave his faro 
table. 

The result of all this change should be 
a conviction ott the mind of every man 
Who provides for the public intellectual 
gratification, that the opinions of the “ very 
first world”—the siarred and gartered, the 
élite of the creation, are utterly insignifi- 
caht—that he has no occasion to trouble 
bis soul with the columns of the Morning 
Post, announcing the return or departure 
of their lordships from London and dans — 
that the dinner hour in Portman-square 
may be forgotten among his calculations 
of popularity, and that whether my lord is 
a subscriber to the Pandemonium in St. 
James’s-street, or to the more select and not 
less plundering associations of St. James’s- 
square, is a matter with which he has no 
more concern than with the discovery of 
the Pole. 

Yet with this knowledge feelingly im- 
pressed upon every fibre of managers, re- 
peated night after night in the visages of 
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treasurers, and echoed by every of 
public communication, mavagers will per 
sist in “ reserving their force,” as they call 
it, for the fortunate months of spring, 
when ladies may walk in Kensington Gar- 
dens, and therefore must go to the play, 
We wish these men would take the troub 
of ascertaining, for their own edification, 
how many noble families see one play a 
piece in the course of the season, We 
wish they would make the still more ya- 
luable experiment of how many families of 
the middle classes might be attracted by a 
vigorous exertion of the whole means of 
the theatre at the commencement of the 
season. if Mr. Kenny is to produce his 
translation at all, let it be ready before a 
single fiddler breaks the summer silence 
of the house. If Mr. Poole teems with 
farce, let him teemin time. If the other 
habitual authors of the theatre are to give 
their efforts, let them be called on at once; 
the idea of reserving the manager’s 
strength for the fulness of the town, is ab- 
surd. Let it be exerted at the time when 
its exertion is most required by the thin- 
ness of the town, if London can be consi- 
dered thin, and a single experiment will, 
we have no doubt, settle the question in 
favour of the old maxim, that the first 
blow is half the battle. 

We give Drury-lane, however, credit 
for having made an attempt to strike the 
first blow, and that,too,ahome one. The 
introduction of young Kean was an excel. 
lent rase, if it wasno more. Of course the 
mapager never dreamed that the son would 
supersede the father, nor that the publie 
would care sixpence whether lie did or not, 
But no expedient could have been more 
ingeniously conceived to divide the public 
attention, aud none could have more ef- 
fectually succeeded. No man alive can 
play more impressively than Kean, the 
father, when he chooses. Yet the Shy/ocks 
aud Kichards have been paralysed by the 
Norva!. Comparison between the actors 
would be idle. But the effect has been 
wrought, and the elder Kean talks in a pet 
about abandoning the ungrateful stage, 
and leaving the ungrateful public to find 
out hisequal when he is gone. Whether 
this resolution be more than the fever of 
the moment, must depend on caprice ; but, 
for the sake of those who desire to see 
Shakspeare represented on our stage, we 
hope that Kean’s caprice will be brought to 
reason by that golden persuasion which 
shakes the resolutions even of the most 
angry among actors and men. 

Young Kean has figured for a few nights 
in Norval, a part long exhausted, never 
good for much beyond the display of school 
boys, at a Christmas breaking-up, and 
now tiresome beyond endurance, His 
Achmet was probably a more fortusate 
character ; but the public will not be per- 
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suaded that either “ Douglas” or “ Barba- 
rossa” is worth seeing. The tragedies of 
that day were of an order which nothing 
but capital acting, novelty, and public pre- 
judice, stirred up by the peculiar circum- 
stances of the time, could render popular. 
The adventitious charm is past, and no- 
thing remains but the wonder how any 
charm could have sustained the natural 
heaviness of the material. The single 
conclusion is, that po acting which we 
can discover on the living stage, wi!! sus- 
tain exhausted mediocrity. We will say 
more, that even Shakspcare sinks, by eter- 
nal repetition ; and that every time that our 
leading actors appear in his plays, draws 
more largely on the patience of the public. 
Who goes to see “ Hamlet?” the finest 
dramatic conception in the world. Empty 
benches echo the magnificent eloquence of 
Macbeth ; Richard calls “ to horse,” in the 
presence of a pitfull of half-sleeping ap- 
prentices ; and Shylock breathes fiery pas- 
sion, to the admiration of an audience of 
orange wonien. Are we never to see a 
great tragedy again? Is comedy to be ali 
French, aud all farce? Is melo-drame to 
perplex us with douht whether we are iu 
a theatre or in the Old Bailey? 

The performances at Drury Lane, have, 
however, not wanted the advantage of 
variety. A succession of comedies, fa- 
vourites in their day, and with no demerit 
greater than this, that their day is past 
(uor a greater could they have), appear 
nightly. Dowton, Jones, Miss Tree, Miss 
Paton, Braham, and Liston, all excellent, 
appear perpetually. And ifa man could rise 
from some sleep of a century, he would 
be delighted by the succession. But, un- 
fortunately, we have not been indulged 
with that valuable receipt for novelty—a 
hundred times told play is as bad asa 
twice told jest, and both are intolerable. 

The principal comedy has been “ The 
Cure for a Heartach,” in which Liston 
figured as the old tailor, and Jones as the 
young. Nothing could be better than the 
actors, as nothing could be worse than 
the parts. Singular a portion of the cre- 
ation, as tailors may make, two such 
tailors never existed, and could never 
have existed, but in the monster-breeding 
brain of their author. Incongruity upon 
incongruity, affected pbrase, extravagant 
sentimentality, and the dullest of all dull 
humour, make up this patch-work of cha- 
racter; and the actor, if he were Garrick 
and Shakspeare in one, must be broken 
down under the merciless weight of this 
thing of gaiety. 

The “ Illustrious Stranger,” a burlesque 
founded on the French trifle, adapted by 
Planche, “ You must be Buried,” has 
been played a few nights on the strength 
of Liston’s popularity. It contains some 
humourous situations. Liston’s grotesque 


style makes the populace laugh, and the 
piece lingers on. 

The “ Hypocrite” has been played for 
the advantage of Listou’s Mawworm. No- 
thing can be more perfect than his con- 
ception of this repulsive and ridiculous 
character. But the play is altogether wn- 
popular, and its unpopularity does credit 
to the public taste. The ridicule that was 
meant for French fanaticism, a hundred 
years ago, might have been pleasantly 
transferrd to English fanaticism filty years 
ago; but the occasion has died away; 
fanaticism stalks no more among us. ‘The 
field preachers are a past generation, 
they are married, have roofs over their 
heads, fleece their congregations according 
to law, wash their faces, and wear breeches 
like the sioners of mankind. Whitfield 
terrifies the sacred bench no more, and 
Wesley, with his face of saintship, and 
his little ambitious heart, the infallible of 
free consciences, the pope of methodism, 
ruus his annual round no more preaching 
and pence-collecting to the extremities of 
the empire. We might as well laboriously 
burlesque the Roundheads of 1648, or 
write down Jack of Leyden. 

The moral of the “* Hypocrite” is past, 
but the offence remains. The language of 
piety and purity is contaminated by the 
lips by which it is uttered. We see a 
gross attempt at seduction carried on be- 
fore the audience, insults to maiden deli- 
cacy and matronly virtue arged to an 
offence, which almost makes the author 
as culpable as the vice which he stigma- 
tizes; anda lesson of corruption admiuis- 
tered under the mask of a defeuce of 
principle. The play has another grand 
defect, which fortunately prevents its evil 
on any large scale. it is dull, nothing 
can be more fatiguing thau its gravity, 
except its humour, and nothing more cal- 
culated to repel the audience than its 
grossness, except its attempts at ingenious 
satire. 

The other performances, “ She Stoops 
to Conquer,” “ The Slave,” “ The Lord of 
the Manor,” &c., have introduced no no- 
velty, except Jones’s Young Marlow, and 
Young Contrast, both excellent. The 
embarrassment of Young Marlow, which 
in other hands is generally a clumsy eari- 
cature, is rendered probable by the actor’s 
dexterity. The idea is extravagant, and 
ill managed by Goldsmith; and the most 
timid man that ever had eyes, would not 
have used them as the hero is intended to 
doin this comedy. But this fault rests on 
a head that can bear it well. Jones's 
dandy ’squire is capital: utter effeminacy, 
feebleness of mind, and affectation of 
manner, were never better delineated. 

Braham has appeared with his habitual 
popularity; and Miss Paton with a rather 
enfeebled voice, but her taste and taleat 
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cannot be shaken by casual ilfness, and 
we may look to her speedily taking the 


lead again. 

Poole brings out immediately his traas- 
jation, which had been superseded by 
Keuny's.. The title is nearly the same, 
“The Wealthy. Widow ;” probably with 
the same intentional allusion;—we will 
hope with the same success, 

« Alfred,” a musical melo-drame, is 
about to appear ait Covent Garden. 

The Exglish Theatre in Paris, contrary 
to all expectation, is likely to succeed. 
Abbot’s intelligence and good manuers 
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make him highly adapted for a manager. 
A succession of English tragedies and 
comedies are rapidly brought out: to fhe 
French they are all new; and popular 
caprice, the goddess of the Parisians, 
carries all the world to be enraptured. 

On the whole, the only performance 
which has attracted even a brief popula- 
rity, has been “ The Thirty Years of a 
Gambler's Life ;” a frightful exhibition of 
the misery and ruin iu which this atrocious 
vice plunges its victims, It has powerful 
parts, but is too painful for the stage. 





PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


INSTITUTE—ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

Paris.—July 23.— M. Arago, in the name 
of a commission charged to consider the 
means of executing the regulations regard- 
ing steam-engines, communicated the expe- 
riments made on the subject. M. Girard 
detailed the circumstances of the explosion 
of a iow pressure engine at Amiens. Se- 
veral experiments, instituted by M. Dulanie, 
on brome, were stated by M. Arago. M. 
Cordier concluded his memoir on the inter- 
nal temperature of the earth. M. Ampere 
presented many observations on this me- 
moir, and objections against the hypothesis 
which forms its base. M. Dutrochet read 
some new observations on endormoris and 
exormoris, and on the cause of this double 
phenomenon.—30. M. Thenard read a re- 
port on part of the MSS. forwarded by the 
minister of the interior, and acquired by the 
death of M. Preineck, a Prussian, who died 
at Amiens : they were considered not worth 
the expense of printing. M. de Petit-Thou- 
ars made a verbal report on an agricultural 
dictionary offered to the Academy, and 
presented some claims to what his own re- 
searches had established. —~ August 6. M. 
Young was elected foreign member of the 
Academy, in the place of the late M. Volta. 
M. G. St. Hilaire exhibited a plaster mask, 
modelled on the face of a man for whom 
Dr. Delpech had made an artificial nose. 
This operation was performed in Italy, in 
the sixteenth century; then abandoned and 
renewed in England, after the manner of 
some savage nations; and lately recom- 
menced in France, by Dr. Delpech, who had 
succeeded in affording regularity to the fea- 
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tures. M.G. St. Hilaire presented the head 
of a young cameleopard, from which it 
was evident that, during its earlier years, the 
osseous germ of the horn is separated from 
the forehead by a distinct secture, like the 
antlers of a stag immediately before they 
are shed ; and offered some remarks on the 
subject : among Others, that, on the horns 
of the adult giraffe, some tuberosities may 
be seen, which evidently stand in the place 
of the antlers of the stag. M. de Candolle 
read a memoir on the family of the “ No- 
dastomees.” M. Stanisles Julien was elected 
sublibrarian. MM. Molard and Navier re- 
ported on M. Conti’s machines, called a 
“ Tachygraph and Tachytype.” The first 
of these pieces of mechanism is designed 
to print with as much rapidity as words are 
delivered in ordinary speaking : the cost of 
its construction is estimated at 600 franes 
(about twenty-five pounds sterling) ; and it 
was recommended to be undertaken at the 
expense of the Academy.—30. M. de Frey- 
cinet made a report on the work of M. 
Adrien Balbi, entitled, “ Introduction to an 
Rthnographic Atlas of the Globe, or Classi- 
fication of the ancient and modern People, 
according to their Languages, applied to 
many Branches of Human Knowledge.” 
M. Chevreul read a note on the discovery 
of the photenic acid in the orcanette (litho- 
spernum tinetorium). M. G. St. Hilaire 
read a memoir on a horse, which had toes 
separated by membranes. M. Silvestre read 
a report on the second edition of a work by 
M. Franceceur, entitled, “ Instruction in 
Linear Drawing.” 
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VARIETIES, SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS, 





Captain Parry’s Expedition—On the 
29th of September, Captain Parry, having 
left the Hecla at Longhope inthe Orkneys, 
returned to town, accompanied by Mr. 
Beverly, the surgeon to the expedition, to 
announce the total failure of his last at- 
tempt to pencirate to the pole, The inten- 
tion of this enterprisiug navigator was to 
have proceeced with the vessel to the 
verge of the ice, and then to have crossed 
this latter in sledges drawn by reindeer, 
so contrived as to serve for boats when- 
ever an opening in the ice left the water 


clear. At Hammerfest, on the coast of 


Lapland, the supply of reindeer, snow- 
shoes, kc was procured; but, upon arriv- 
ing at Spitzbergen, where the vesse! was to 
have been laid up, the harbour was found 
to be closed with ice; and, the Hecla 
having got entangled in it, it was not till 
May 27 that the boats could be employed, 
and the Hecla was left in latitude 81°, 62’. 
The ice, however, soon breaking up, to 
proceed at this time with the boats was 
found impracticable ; and a delay ensued 
till the 19th of June, when they succecded 
in penetrating 1°. 39’, more to the north- 
ward: but the ice wus so rotten, and alto- 
gether so different from what they had 
been taught to expect, that the passage 
over it became indescribably laborious— 
the boats, on some occasions, being neces- 
sarily unloaded and reloaded twenty times 
in aday. No field of ice was found to ex- 
tend unbroken more than three miles ; aud 
at length they found that, owing to a cur- 
rent sctting to the southward, they were, 
after three days of most severe exertion, 
and cescribing a distance of eighteen 
miles, two miles farther to the southward 
than at starting. The reindeer being use- 
less, the officers and men were harnessed 
to the tackle, and their food only about 
nineteen ounces of prepared biscuit-pow- 
der, with a pint of warm water per twenty- 
four hours. The physical strength, not 
the spirits, of the party becoming gradually 
exhausted by the hard life they led, and 
the obstacles to their progress multiplying 
before them, the accomplishment of the 
object in view seemed utterly impracti- 
cable. When the boats, on their return, 
got into an open sea, they were fifty-six 
hours pulling under a severe snow- storm, 
and the wind occasionally blowing hard ; 
and, as the scurvy had began to appear, 
it was with the greatest difficulty they got 
on at all. At length, however, they re- 
joined the Hecla, which, during their ab- 
seoce, had been forced high and dry upon 
the coast by the irresistible pressure of the 
ice, which a heavy gale had detached : 
her cables had been cut, and the anchors 


lost. Much valuable time was occupied 
in getting her agaia into the water, which 
beiug effected, they proceeded to Whygatt 
Straits—but have returned to this couy- 
try, we are happy to add, without the 
loss of a single life, and, at the time of 
their arrival, only one individual had pot 
recovered from the effects ef their unpa- 
ralleled fatigue. The failure of the expe- 
dition is to be regretted rather as a disap- 
pointment to the hopes of the individuals 
engaged, than from avy other cause: the 
question it involves is one of mere specu- 
lative curiosity, In a philosophical poiut 
of view, as well as in a mercantile one, no 
possible benefit can result from its solu- 
tion ; and, while we admire the courage 
and ability displayed on the occasion, we 
lament that they were not directed to some 
more useful object. 

Locusts’ Eygs.— The Pacha of Acre 
has oficred a reward for whatever quan- 
tity of locusts’ eggs, whica are deposited 
in the earth, may be brought him, after the 
rate of sixteen piastres for each measure. 
A leiter from Acre states that more than 
forty garavas, each contaming seventy- 
two measures, had already been brought 
ii-- amounting in weight to about 40,000 
pounds English, and the value of the re- 
ward will exceed 46,000 piastres, 

Artificial Leeches—-A French surgeon 
has invented a mechanical instrument to 
serve as a substitute for leeches. The ad- 
vantage consists in withdrawing only the 
precise quantity of blood that may be re- 
quired, aud in occasioning no inflamma- 
tion, which frequently results from the 
use of the beneficial, but disgusting rep- 
tile, the natural leech. It is considered 
that, in every climate, and under all eir- 
cumstances, this small machine will be 
equally efficacious. 

Tenacity of Screws.—We inserted some 
time since, from the Philosophical Maga- 
zine, the result of Mr. Bevan’s experi- 
ments on the adhesion of nails : the follow- 
ing are the results of his experiments on 
the force necessary to draw screws of 
iron, commonly called wood screws, out of 
given depths of wood, The screws were 
about 2 inches in length, 0-22 diameter at 
the exterior of the threads, 0-15 diameter 
at the bottom, the depth of the worm or 
thread being 0:035, and the number of 
threads in an inch, 12. They were passed 
through pieces of wood exactly half aa 
inch in thickness, and drawn out by the 
weights specified in the following table: 
—Dry beech, 460\bs.; ditto ditto, .7905 
dry round ash, 790; dry oak, 760; dry 
mahogany, 770 ; dry elm, 655; dry syca- 
more, 830, The weights were extracted 
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about two minutes before the screws were 
extracted. The force required to draw 
similar screws out of deal and the softer 
wood was about half the above. Hence, 
as a rule to estimate the full force (f) of 
adhesion in hard wood, 7/==200,000 adé, 
and in soft wood, f==100,000 adt ; a being 
the d:ameter of the serew, d the depth of 
the worm or thread, and ¢ the thickness of 
the wood into which it is forced, all in 
juches —/ being the force in pounds to ex- 
tract the sume, 

White Monkey —A perfectly white 
monkey was canght in April at Ramree. 
The hair on its body was white, curly, and 
soft as silk. The animal was reckoned of 
a very rare description ; so much so, as to 
excite great wonder and admiration among 
the natives, who represented that such a 
creatnre had never but once, to their know- 
ledge, been seen in those parts; and thea 
the king of Ava sent down a golden cage, 
with a host of people to escort the animal 
to the golden presence, and expended, be- 
side, 20,000 rupees in sacrifices and public 
rejoicings; auguring, from the arrival of 
the extraordinary stranger, the most hap- 
py presages of good fortune. In the pre- 
sent instance, the creature was unfortu- 
nately of too young and tender an age 
when caught. A Burmese fioman, who 
was nursing an infant of her owa, request- 
ed permission to suckle it, and very fairly 
divided her maternal atiention between the 
two. The animal lived in apparent good 
health and spirits for six days; but, whe- 
ther it was thati(s nursing disagreed with 
it, or that it was naturally very delicate, 
it died on the seventh day. 

To bronze Statues, Medals, §&c.—Take 
of sal-ammoniac, two drachms; of salt of 
sorrel, half a dracim. Dissolve them in 
haif a pint of white wine vinegar; clean 
the metal to be bronzed from verdicrise ; 
then moisten a brush, by dipping it gently 
into the above solution ; rub it continually 
on the same place, till the colour becomes 
dry, and assumes the depti of shade re- 
quired. Tn order thit the dycing may be 
more rapid, this operation is to be per- 
formed in the sunshine, or by the heat of 
astove. The oftener it is repeated on the 
same place, the deeper proporiionably will 
be the colour of the bronze. 

Measure of the Arc of a Mean Paral- 
fel between the Poleand the Equator.— 
Under the auspices of Napoleou, it was 
proposed in France, as a continuation of 
the trigonometrical operations which the 
mathematicians of thet country had so ably 
executed, to cross several meridians by a 
parallel, of which the curvature and the 
extent should be determined with pre- 
cision. MM. Broussaud and Nicollet, to 
whom the completion of the undertaking 
Wis entrusted, have recently given an 
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account of their proceedings. The diffi- 
culties they had to surmount were consi- 
devavla ad unexpected. The first philo- 
sophers who engaged in measuring a ter- 
restrial arc were far from suspecting the 
cause of the errors against which they had 
to provide, In the geodesiacal operations 
in Lapland, Maupertuis, Clairaut, and 
Carmes disregarded the refraction. By 
Bouquet and La Condnmine, it was taken 
into account during their labours in Peru. 
MM. Broussaud aud Nico let have learned 
to distrust a'l extraordinary refractions. 
The measure of a mean parallel assigns to 
the earth a depression of ,!, to. yt. less 
than that which was deduced fiom mea- 
sures of the arcs of the meridfan: but, be- 
fore they deduce any otbér results as to 
the figure of the earth, these gentlemen 
wait till the astronomers of Austria and 
Italy furnish the details of the continua- 
tion of the arc, as far as Fiume. 

Tunnel under the Mersey. —The expe- 
diency, not to say necessity, of a commu. 


shire and Cheshire, in the neighbourhood 
of Liverpool, has given rise to two of the 
most splendid proyects that ever were 
formed even in this country: the one, a 
Suspension-bridge over the Mersey, at 
Runcorn, several miles above Liverpool ; 
the other, a tunnel underneath the same 
river at Liverpool itself. The first will 
require a ceutre arch with 1,000 feet 
waterways; and the latter must extend 
one mile and a quarter under the bed of 
the river, which, as it is supposed to fow 
over a rock, will present no dangerous 
obstacle to the success of the uadertaking. 
Mr. Brunel, to whom ihe execution of this 
great work is to be entrusted, has caleu- 
lated that the will not exceed 
150 or 200,000 pounds sterling ; while the 
receipts, estimated on a very limited scale, 
willaverage from 12,00C!. to 15,000/. a 
enterprise, which 
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year. This gigantic 
was proposed several years ago, it is now 
understood will be commenced as soon as 
the similar work under the Thames is so 
far advanced as to prove, even to the most 
incredulous, the probability of its suc- 
cess. 

Geology —Numerons fossil bones haye 
recently beendiscovered in Ava, Want of 
means to make an accurate comparison 
with the fossil ske!etons of the larger ani- 
mals discovered in Europe and America, 
renders it difficult to discover their appro- 
priate classification ; but they are larger 
than the bones of ordinary-sized elephants, 
and their teeth present some marked dif- 
ferences. Their discovery is of great gev- 
logical interest. 

Preparation of Spruce.—Early in the 
spring, cut off the young branches of the 
pine or fir, three our four inches in length, 
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and break them into small pieces; boil 
them in water, and, after filtering the ex- 
tract through a sieve, add to stiteen gal- 
lons of it about six pourds of sugar. It 
may then, by boiling, be reduced to a sy- 
rup, Which will keepin bottles fur a length 
of time. For beer, mix three pints of this 
extract with thirty of water ; boil it for 
about two hours, and, when cold, put it 
into a cask (a fresh-emptied wine-cask is 
the best), and ferment it in the usual 
method. 

Gurney’s Steam-Carriage.— Although 
the steam-engine has been successfully 
employed for draught, where immense 
power but no great speed was required— 
as in the collieries in the north of England 
—great doubts have been entertained as to 
the practicability of adapting it to vehicles 
which shall move with sufficient velocity 
to supersede the ordinary stage-coach. 
Messrs. Brustall and Hall are stated to 
have produced an engine which answered 
this purpose ; but, on the day of its in- 
tended exhibition to the public, the boiler 
exploded. Mr. Goldworthy Gurney has 
been much more fortunate: a machine, of 
his own design and coustruction, travelled 
from his manufactory in the Regent’s-park 
to the town of Highgate, during part of the 
time at the rate of sixteen miles an hour, 
and ascended the hill at about one-third 
of that pace. By endeavouring to render 
the vehicle as light as possible, its strength 
was injudiciously impaired, and, when de- 
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scending the hill, on its return to town, 
the axletree broke. Little or no damage 
was sustained by the machinery, of which 
the arrangement and adaptation were 
equally admirable. It would be unhanad- 
some to offer a sketch of the machine ‘in 
its present state to our readers; but, as 
soon as the ingenious inventor has satisfied 
his own wishes regarding it, we shall not 
fail to offer an exact representation. 

Roman Galley. — A beautiful galley, 
which itis believed was coustructed by 
Tiberius, was sunk at a very remote pe- 
riod in the lake of Nemi, five leagues from 
Rome, According to local tradition, many 
valuable articles and a great number of 
curious antiquities were lost in this vessel, 
and two attempts were formerly made to 
raise either it or its cargo from the bottom. 
The first attempt was in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, by the order of Cardinal Bosper Co- 
lonna; and the result was the recovery of 
several brazen or leaden articles,—in ove 
of which was well engraven the name of 
Tiberius Cesar. In 1585, the celebrated 
architect, Marchi, made a second attempt, 
which, without being entirely useless, was 
nevertheless not more decisive than the 
first. The undertaking bas now been recom- 
menced by M. Annesio Tusconi, a Roman, 
who has brought to some degree of per- 
fection the machine for the subaqueous 
operations. This last has already arrived 
at Nemi, and accounts of its success are 
daily expected, 





WORKS IN THE PRESS AND NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Viscount Dillon, the able annotator of 
*‘ The Tacties of Adlian,” has in the press an 
epic poem in twelve books, entitled ‘‘Eccelino 
da Romano, surnamed the Tyrant of Padua,.”’ 
The scene lies in Italy in the middle of the 
thirteenth century: and the poem contains 
the history of that portion of the Wars of the 
Guelphs and Ghibbelines. 

Preparing for publication, with a Plan of 
the proposed Town of Hygeia, and Map 
of the Vicinity of Cincinnati: Sketch of 
a Journey through the Western States of 
North America, from New Orleans, by the 
Mississippi, Ohio, City of Cincinnati, and 
Falls of Niagara, to New York, in 1827. 
By W. Bullock, ¥.L.S. &c. &c. Author of 
** Travels in Mexico.”? With a Description 
of the new and flourishing City of Cincin- 
nati, by Messrs. B. Drake aud E. D. Mans- 
field. And a Selection from various autbors 
on the present Condition and future Pros- 
pects of the Settlers, in the fertile and popu- 
lous State of Ohio, containing luformation 
useful, to Persons desirous of settling in 
America. 

Mr. Kendall, Auihor of “ Letters on Ire- 


land and the Roman Catholic Question,’ 
and of “ Av Argument on Trial by Battle,” 
is preparing for publication Judicial Oaths, 
in English Jurisprudence, their History and 
Law: written with reference to the question 
of administering an Oath upon the Gospels to 
Unbelievers, and likewise the questions of 
the legal utility and Christian lawfulness. of 
judicial swearing in general. The work 
will also comprise a variety of legal, histo- 
rical, and philological annotation. 

The Author of “ The Astrologer of the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ has just ready The 
Prophetic Messenger, with an ominous 
Hieroglyphic for 1828, on a large copper- 
plate, coloured ; it is to contain all the en- 
tertaining and interesting parts, peculiar to 
The Prophetic Almanack, the publication of 
which is discontinued, 


Snatches from Oblivion, containing 
Sketches, Poems, and Tales. By Piers 


Shafton. 
Religion in India: a Voice directed to 
Christian Churches for Millions in the East. 
A Treatise on the Cutaneous Diseases in- 
cidental to Childhood. By Walter C. Deny, 
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Surgeon) to the Royal lofirmary for Chil- 
dren, with 24 coloured delineations of the 
most important diseases. 

Crowning the British Poetesses; a Poem. 

A Compendium of the Laws of Nature 
and Nations. By J. P. Thomas. 

The Romance of History: England. By 
Henry Neele, Esq. will consist of Tales 
founded on fact, and illustrative of the ro- 
mantic ennals of each reign, from the Nor- 
man Conquest to the Restoration. In 3 vols. 
small $vo. 

Bibliographica Cantabrigiensia, or Re- 
marks upon the most valuable and curious 
Book Rarities in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Illustrated by original Letters and 
Notes, Biographical, Literary, and Anti- 
quarian. ; 

An Historical, Antiquarian, and Picto- 
resque Account of Kirkstall Abbey. Em- 
bellished with engravings, from original 
drawings, by W. Mulready and C. Cope. In 
post Svo. 

The Planter’s Guide, or a Practical Essay 
on the best Method of giving immediate 
Effect to Wood, by the Kemoval of large 
Trees and Underwood. By Sir Henry 
Steuart, Bart., with plates. 

Tbe White Hoods: an Historical Ro- 
mance: By the Author of “ De Foix,” 
“ Letters written during a Tour through Nor- 
mandy and Brittany,” &c. In 3 vols. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Works of 
that admirable Artist, Wenceslaus Hollar, 
artanged according to their various Classes, 
with a Biographical Account of his Life, 
from the MSS. of the late Messrs. Robert 
Graves, Senior and Junior, with Additions, 
by Francis Graves. 

The Antidote, or Memoirs of a Free- 
thinker: including Letters und Conversations 
on Scepticism and the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. In 2 vols, 12mo. 

The Rev, S. W. Burgess will shortly pub- 
lish a volame of Poems, to be called Leisure 
Hours, to be published for the benefit of an 
Orphan. 

Hope Leslie, or Early Times in the Mas- 
sachusetts. By the Author of “ Redwood,” 
“A New England Tale,” &c. 

Introductory Report to the Code of Prison 
Discipline, explanatory of the Principles on 
which the Code is founded. Being part of 
the System of Penal Laws prepared for the 
State of Louisiang, By Edward Livings- 
ton. 

In November will appear Time’s Tele- 
scope for 1828, or a Complete Guide to the 
Almanack, containing Historical, Biographi- 
cal, and Antiquarian Notices, together with 
the Natural History and Astronomy of every 
Month in the Year. 

A Third Edition of Mr. Bakewell’s In- 
troduction to Geology, greatly enlarged, will 
be publisbed early in January next. 

Traditions of Lancashire.By W. Roby. 

Sylvia, or the May Queen, a Lyrical 
Drama. By George Darley, Esq. 
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Allan Cunningham, the Author of Paul 
Jones, bas in the press a Romance, bearing 
the name of Sir Michuel Scott. 

An Edition of Cowper’s John Gilpin, with 
six illustrations by George Cruikshank, 

lilustrations of India, By Messrs. Thomas 
and William Daniell, R.A. under the patron- 
age of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain, 

Tweuty-six Tilustrations to Walton and 
Coiton’s Complete Angler. 8vo. prints, 21s. 
4to. India proofs, 22s. 

The Clarendon Papers will be published in 
a few days, by Mr. Colburn, in 2 vols. 4to. 
They comprise the Correspondence of Henry, 
Earl of Clarendon, and Laurence, Earl of 
Rochester; with the very curious Diary of 
Lord Clarendon, from 1687 to 1690, contain- 
ing minute particulars of the Events attend- 
ing the Revolution. They will be illustrated 
with Portraits, (copied from the originals, by 
permission of the Right Hon. the Eart of 
Clarendon,) and other Engravings. 

The noble Author of “* Matilda,” is about 
to publish another Tale of the Day, entitled 
** Yes and No.” 

The well known and admired Author of 
“ Granby” who has been residing ubroad for 
the last two yeurs, has also nearly ready for 
publication a new Novel, to be called “ Her- 
bert Lacy.”’ 

* Angelo’s Reminiscences” are in the 
press, and will very speedily appear, con- 
sisting of the Memoirs of the Elder Angelo, 
his Friends and Connexions, from bis first 
arrival in England in 1750; and continued 
by hisson, Henry Angelo, to the present 
time. The two Angelos had the honour of 
attending professionally, nine members of 
the Royal Family, and almost all the per- 
sons of rank- in the kingdom, for nearly 
eighty years successively, and are thus ena- 
bled to add to the interest of their own remi- 
niscences, by introducing numerous original 
anecdotes and curious traits in the personal 
history of many noble and illustrious charac- 
ters. 

An octavo edition of the curious and 
valuable Memoirs of Pepys, is nearly ready 
for publication. 

* Vicissitudes in the Life of a Scottish 
Soldier,” written by himself, will soon ap- 
pear, and is to contain some curious particu- 
lars of the Peninsular War, not to be found 
in works of more pretension on the subject. 

The celebrated Author of “ The Spy,” 
“The Pilot,” “The Pioneers,” ™ The 
Prairie,” &c. has in ‘the press a new work, 
called ** The Red Rover.’’ It is said to be 
another Tale of the Sea. 

Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage of the 
United Kingdom is nearly ready. The new 
edition, which has been very considerably en- 
larged and improved, from communications 
of tbe first authority, is to be tnfinitely the 
most complete and important work 6f the 
class ever published. It will comprehend 
the latest alterations in the names of the 
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Baronets, and the titles and creations of the 
new peers; and, with the convenience of an 
alphabetieal arrangement, will. form bota a 
Peeraye and Baronetage. 

Mr. Murray has published his list of new 
works in preparation for the present season ; 
they exeeed, including new editions, fifty in 
number, Many of the new works have been 
already announced, 

The Memoirs of the Life of General 
Wolfe., By Rober: Southey. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Lile and Opinions of John de Wic- 
liffe, D.D. By Robert Vaughan. Witha 
Portrait, from the Original Picture of Sir 
Aptonio More, 2 vols. Svo. 

A History of the Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus. By Washington 
Irving. 4 vols. Svo, 

Journal of a Fourth Voyage for the Dis- 
covery of a North-West Passage. By Cup- 
tain, William Edward Parry, R.N. With 
Plates. 4to. 

Narrative of a Second Expedition to ex- 
plore the American Shores of the Polar Sea, 
from the Mouth of the Mackenzie River 
Easterly, to that of the Copper-Mine River, 
from thence, hy Great Bear Lake, to Winter 
Quarters. By Doctor Richardson, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Kendall; and from 
the Mackenzie River, Westerly, towards Icy 
Cape, by Captain Franklin, accompanied by 
Commander Back. Llustrated with Charts 
and various Plates, descriptive of Local 
Scenery, and the more striking incidents of 
the Expedition. 4io, 

Proceedings of the Expedition to explore 
the Northern Ccast of Alrica, in 1S21 and 
22; comprehending an Account of the Syrtis 
and Cyrenaica; of the ancient Cities com- 
posing the Pentapolis, and other various ex- 
isting Remains. By Captain F. W. Beechey, 
R.N., and H. W. Beechey, Esq. With Plates, 
Maps, &c. &c. 4to, 

Journal of Travels over various Parts of 
India, By the Right Rev. Reginaid Heber, 
late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, With a Map, 
and several illustrative Plates from the Au- 
thor’s own Sketches, to. 

Journal of a Residence and Tour in 
Mexico, in the Year 1826, with some Ac- 
count of the Mines of that Country. By Cap- 
tain George Lyon, R.N. 2 vols. post Svo. 

The Lile and Adventures of Giovanni Fi- 
nati, Native of Italy, Written by Himself. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 

The United States of North America, as 
they are now in their Political, Religious, 
and Social Relations. vo. 

The Present State of the Island of Sar- 
dinia. By Captain William Henry Smyth, 
R.N., K.S.S., F.R.S., F.S.A., and Memb. 
of the Astron. Soc. of London. With nu- 
merous Plates. 8vo. 

Historical Sketches of the latter part of 
the Reign of Charles the First, including his 
Trial and Execution. With several impor- 
tant Documents, and numerous original Por- 
traiis. By W.D. Fellows, Esq. 4to. 
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Rise and Progress of the English Cammon- 
wealth, from the first Settlement of the 
Anglo-Saxons in Britain. By Francis Pal- 
grave, Esq, of the Inner Temple, 2 vois. 
410, 

The Present State of Hayti (St, Domingo), 
with Remarks on its Agriculture, Commerce, 
Laws, Religion, Finances, and Population, 
By James Franklin, Esq. Post Svo. 

The Annals of Jamaica. By the Rev. 
George Wilsen Bridges, A M., Member of 
the Universities of Oxtord and Utrecht, and 
Rector of the Parish of St. Ann, Jamaica, 
2 vols. Svo. 

The Third Volume of the History of the 
Late War in Spain and Portugal. By Ro- 
bert Southey. 4to. 

Description of the Circus situated on the 
Via Appia, near Rome, with some Account 
of the Circensian Games. By the Rev. R. 
Burgess, Chaplain to the English Residents 
at Geneva, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Lieut.-Gen. Lord Aylmer. Post 
vo. 

The Wilmot Papers. Papers and Collec- 
tions of Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart., some 
time Secretary to the Lord Lieutenants of 
freland. 3 vols. Svo. 

Sir Thomas More. A Series of Collo- 
quies on the Progress and Prospects of So- 
ciety. By Robert Southey. With Ekngrav- 
ings. 2 vols, Svo. 

Statement by the Council of the Univer- 
sity of London, explanatory of the Nature 
and Objects of the Institution. Svo. 

Considerations on Miracles, &c. By the 
Rev. C. W. Le Bas, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, inscribed by 
permission to the Lord Bishop of London, 
SvO. 

Elements of Rhetoric, comprising the 
Substance of the Article in the Encyclope- 
dia Metropolitana, with Additions,&c. By 
Richard Whately, D.D., Principal of St. 
Alban’s Hall, and late Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxtord. Printed uniformly with the 
Elements of Logic. Svo. 

Elements of Algebraical Notation and Ex- 
pension, By the Rev. George Walker, M. A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Leeds. 
12mo. 

The Journal of a Naturalist, With Plates, 
Svo. 

A Treatise of Praciical Surveying, and 
Military Sketching, for the Use of Young 
Officers and others, both Military and Civil ; 
in which will be found complete Instructions 
for every part of the process, from its com- 
mencement on the ground, to the finishing 
of a Plan, with various other useful particulars 
connected with the subject of Topographical 
Plan-Drawing. With Illustrative Plates. 
SVO.. 

Mr. Blaguiere is about to publish a Third 
Volume on the Greek Revolution, contain- 
ing a detail of Military and Political Events 
during the last three Years, together with 
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some additional Notice of Manners and Cas- 
toms in Greece. 

A new work from the fertile pen of Ma- 
dame ce Genlis is said to be forthcoming. 

In the press, Memoirs of the Life, Writings, 
nud Character, Literary, Professional, and 
Religious, of the late John Mason Good ; 
with numerous Selections from his unpub- 
lished Papers. By Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 

Ab Essay on Popular Premises, examined 
in connexion with the Origin of Moral Evil, 
an? the Attributes of God, By Richard 
Dillon, is in the press. 

The History of Tom a Lincoln, the Red 
Rose Knight, by the Author of the Seven 
Champions of Christendom, will form the 
Seventh Part of Mr. Thoms’ Series of Early 
Prose Romances. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


CLASSICAL. 

Virgil’s Aineid, Book I. with an Inter- 
linear Translation, on Mr. Locke’s plan ; and 
the Original Text, in which the quantity of 
the doubtiul vowels is denoted. 2s. 6d. 

Parsing Lessons to Virgil, Book I. 2s. 6d. 

Cresar’s Invasion of Britain from the Com- 
mentaries, with an Interlinear Translation, 
&c. 2s. 6d. 

A Short Latin Grammar. 2s. 6d. 


GREEK SERIES, 


Homer’s Iliad, Book [. with an Interlinear 
Translation; and the Original Text, in 
which the quantity of the doubtful vowels is 
denoted. Ys. 6d. 

The Odes of Anacreon, with an Interlinear 
Translation, &c. 2s. 6d. 


LAW. 

Historical Essay on the Laws, &c. of Rome, 
8vo. 10s, 6d. boards. 

Hovenden’sto Vesey, Jun.’s Reports. 2 vols. 
8vo. 21. 10s. boards. 

Statutes at Large. Vol. II. part J. 4to. 
11. 2s. boards, 

Connell on Election Laws of Scotland. 
8vo. 18s. boards. 

Mr. Peel’s Acts Alphabetically Arranged. 
12mo, 5s. boards. 

Palmer's New Law Costs. 4to. 8s. bds. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

Introduction to the Science of the Pulse, 
as applied to the Practice of Medicine. By 
Julius Rucco, M.D. 2 vols. imperial Svo. 
21. 16s. boards. 

Clinical Report of the Royal Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Ear, &c. By J. H. Curtis, 
ri) Surgeon to the Institution. 8vo. Price 

s. 

Lectures of Sir Astley Cooper, with addi- 
tional Notes and Cases. By Frederick 
Tyrrel, Esq. Vol. III. Svo. 10s. 6d, 
boards. 


Carus’s Anatomy of Animals, Translated 
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by Gore. In 2 vols. Svo. and a 4to volum 
of 20 plates. 31. boards. 

Practical Treatise on the Blow. Pipe. 18mo. 
4s. boards. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A Treatise on the new Method of Land- 
Surveying, with the improved Plin of keep- 
ing the Field Book. Designed for the Use 
of Schools, and for those who wish to be 
Practitioners of the Science. By Thomas 
Hornby, Land-Surveyor. §8vo. 10s. 64d, 
hoards. 

Remarks on the Prevalent Desertion and 
Want of Regularity amongst our Merchant 
Seamen. By Lieut. 8S. Eborall, R.N.  S8vo. 
Is. 6d. sewed. 

The Establishment of the Turks in Europe. 
An Historical Discourse. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
boards. 

A Treatise on the Art of Music, in which 
the Elements of Harmony and Air are prac- 
tically considered, and illustrated by Ex- 
amples from the best Authors. By the Rev. 
W. Jones, M.A. F.R.S. Folio, 11.‘ Is. 
boards. 

Mulamen and Callacles, or the Reigning 
Principles of Astronomy Exploded, and all 
the Phenomena Solved on Principles entirely 
New, and in perfect Harmony with Nature, 
Reason, and Common Sense. S8vo. 2s. 6d, 
sewed. 

Hints to Young Sportsmen on the Art of 
Shooting Flying. I8mo. Is. 64. boards. 

Bolster’s Quarterly Magazine. No. 7. 
2s. 6d. sewed. 

Letters on Early Education, addressed to 
J. P. Greaves, Esq. by Pestalozzi. Trans- 
lated from the German MS., with a Memoir 
of Pestalozzi. 

Shaksperiana. Catalogue of all the 
Books, Pamphlets, &c. relating to Shak- 
spearee To which are subjoined, an Account 
of the ‘Early Quarto Editions of the great 
Dramatist’s Plays and Poems, the Prices at 
which many Copies have sold in Public Sales. 
Svo. pp. 69. 

A Complete Collection of the Treaties 
aud Conventions, and Reciprocal Regula- 
tions between Great Britain and Foreign 
Powers as far as they relate to Commerce and 
Navigation, &c. &c. By L. Hertslet, Esq. 

Memoirs of the Public Life and Adminis- 
tration of the Right Hon. the Earl of Liver- 
pool, §8vo. 15s. boards, 

A System of Popular Trigonometry both 
Plane and Spherical; with Popular Trea- 
tises on Logarithms and the Application of 
Algebra to Geometry. By George Darley, 
A.B. 12mo. Price 3s. 6d., forming vol. 3, 
of the Scientific Library. 

Dr. Uwin's on Indigestion. Syo. 7s, 6d. 
boards, 

The First Lines of Science or a Compre- 
hensive and Progressive View of all the 
leading Branches of Modern Scientic Disco- 
very and Invention, By James Mitchell. 
Izmo, 7s, 6d. boards. 
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544 List of New Works. 


Practical, Moral, and Political Economy, 
or the Government, Religion, and Instita+ 
tions, most conducive to Individual Happi- 
ness and to National Power. By T. R. 
Edmunds, A.B. $8vo. boards. 

Notes on Cambridge Churches. 8vo. 6s, 
boards, 

Dermott on the Arteries. 12mo. 6s. bds, 

Dermott on the Peritoneum and Plure, 
Svo. 4s. 6d, 

*“Ackermann’s Forget Me Not for 1828. 
Price 12s. 
NOVELS, &c. 

The .O’Briens and the O'Flabertys. A 
National Tale. By Lady Morgan. In 4 vols. 
post Svo, 

. Belmour. A Novel. A New Edition. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Damer. 2 vols. post Svo. 

Whitehall, or George the Fourth. In 
1 vol. post Svo. 

Fashionables and Unfashionables. A 
Novel. By Rosalia St.Clair. 3 vols. /2mo. 
lés, 6d. boards. 

The Mummy, a Tale of the Twenty- 
second Century. 3 vols. post Svo. Li. 8s. 
6d. 

POETRY. 

Original, Serious, and Religious Poetry. 
By the Rey. Richard Cobbold, A.M. of Ips- 
wich, 12mo. 

Professional Poems. By a Professional 
Gentleman. 12mo, 
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Fitful Fancies,. By. W. Kennedy, Author 
of My Early Days. Poolscap 8vo. 6s. boards, 
RELIGION, MORALS, &c, 

Claude’s, Essay on the Composition of a 
Sermon, New Edition, i2mo, 28, 6d, 
bds, 

The Resurrection of Believers, and Christ 
the Author of it; a Sermon, preached at St. 
Cuthbert’s Chureh on August 19, 1827, beiug 
the Sabbath immediately after the Funeral 
of Sir H,. Moncrief Wellwood, Bart. DD. 
By A. Thomson, D.D. Is. 6d. sewed, 

Jesus Christ the True God and Eternal 
Life, by the concurrent Voice and Testi- 
mony of the Sacred Scriptures, By T. F. 
Churchill, M.D, Svo, 6s., royal Sve, &s. 
boards, 

The Omnipresence of the Deity. A Poem. 
Designed to illustrate the Presence of God 
over the Works of Creation, and in Human 
Life. By Robert Monigomery. 

Phelan’s Church of Rome in Ireland, 8yo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Jorgenson’s—The Religion of Christ is 
the Religion of Nature. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Sermons on the Truth of the Christian 
Religion. By the Rev. William, Malkin, 
A.B. Lvol. Svo, 

Parochial Psalmody, being Select Por- 
tions of the New Version of the Psalms, for 
the Use of Churches and Chapels, witha 
Comprehensive Index, and a Few Select 
Hymns. By W.D. Snooke, | vol. 12mo. 








PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL INVENTIONS. 


———oos 


List of Patents lately granted. 

To Joseph Hall, and Thomas Hall his son, 
Leeds, braziers and brass-founders for an 
improvement in the making and manufac- 
turing of metallic cocks for drawing off 
liquids—Sealed 11th October; 2 months. 

To Elias Carter, of Exeter,upholsterer, for 
a new covering for the roofs of houses and 
other buildings.— 11th October ; 6 months. 

To Joshua Horton, of West Bromwich, 
Stafford, boiler-maker, for a new and im- 
proved method of forming and making of 
hollow cylinders, guns, ordnance retorts, 
and various otber hollow and useful arti- 
cles, in wrought-iron, in stee!, or com- 


posed of both those metals—1 1th October ; 
6 months. 

To Goldsworthy Gurney, of Argyle- 
street, Havover-square, surgeon, for cer- 
tain improvements in loco-motive engines, 
and other applications connected there- 
with—1ith October; 6 months. 

To James Stokes, of Cornhill, merchuat, 
for certain improvements in making, boil- 
ing, burning, clarifying, or preparing raw 
or Muscovado bastard sugar and molassses 
—11th October ; 6 months. 

To John Wright, of Princes-street, Lei- 
cester-square, engineer, for certain im- 
provements in window-sashes—11th Oc- 
tober ; 6 months. 
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THE EARL OF GUILFORD. 
Frederick North, Ear) of Guilford, Baron 
Guilford, of the county of Surrey, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, High Steward of Banbury, 
Chancellor of the University of the Ionian 
Islands, Joint Chamberlain of the Exche- 
quer Tally Court, D.C.L., and F.R.S., was 
the third son of the celebrated Lord North, 
many years prime minister of this king- 
dom. His lordship was born in the month 
of February 1766; and he succeeded his 
brother Francis, fourth Earl of Guilford, in 
January, 1817. Through his father’s in- 
terest he obtained the patent place of one of 
the Chamberlains of the Tally Court. Some 
years since, he was appointed Governor of 
Ceylon, where he resided until he had ac- 
quired an easy fortune. While there he 
made the tour of the island, accompanied 
by the Rev. Mr. Cordiner, who was thus 
enabled to give the public an excellent ac- 
count of Ceylon. 

His lordship succeeded to the title soon 
after his return to England. Subsequently 
to that event, he was sent to the Ionian 
Islands, on a mission from government. 
His lordship, who had been some time in a 
declining state of health, died on the 14th 
of October. He was a nobleman of great 
classical taste. Dying unmarried, he is 
succeeded in his title by the Rev. Francis 
North, son of the Hon. Brownlow North, 
late Bishop of Winchester. 





LORD ARCHIBALD HAMILTON. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton, second son of 
Archibald, the ninth and late Duke of Ha- 
milton, by Harriet Stewart, daughter of 
Alexander, seyenth Earl of Galloway, was 
born on the 16th of March, 1769. Having 
been educated at Eton, he was brought into 
Parliament for the county of Lanark, and 
he immediately entered warmly into politi- 
cal life on the Opposition side. His lord- 
ship was an active and intelligent member 
of the House of Commons. In 1804, he 
published Thoughts on the late and present 
Administrations, in which he warmly advo- 
cated the cause of Mr. Fox. When the 
charges, upon which an impeachment was 
subsequently founded, were brought for- 
ward against Lord Melville, he observed, 
“that not one Scotch member had spoken 
against the nefarious conduct of his coun- 
tryman, and that he rose only for the pur- 
pose of declaring that it was disapproved by 
the Scotch nation.” At the time of the in- 
quiry into the conduct of the late Queen, he 
was one of her majesty’s warmest parti- 
zans. He has more than once, we believe, 
received the thanks of the county of La- 
nark, for his independent conduct in Par- 
liament. 

His lordship had nearly recovered from 

M.M, New Series.—Vow. IV. No. 23. 


an illness by which he had been some time 
afflicted, and was making ments for 
his departure for Scotland, when, unfortu- 
nately, a severe cold, caught from a too sud- 
den exposure to the air, terminated his life. 
He died on the 4th of September, at his 
residence, in the Upper Mall, Hammer- 
smith. 
LORD ENNISMORE. 

The Right Hon. Richard Viscount Ennis- 
more, eldest son of William Hare, Earl of 
Listowell by his Countess, Mary, only 
daughter of Henry Wrixton, of Ballygibbin, 
in the county of Cork, Esq.; was born on 
the 20th of March, 1773. His lordship sat 
as member of Parliament for the borough 
of Athenry, in 1798; and he afterwards 
served as one of the knights of the shire, 
for the county of Cork, in four successive 
Parliaments. His lordship was a warm 
friend of the existing constitution in church 
and state. He was accustomed to reside in 
his own country, where his presence was 
of the utmost advantage to the peasants and 
his tenantry. Lord Ennismore married on the 
10th of June, 1797, the Hon. Catharine 
Bridget Dillon, eldest daughter of Robert 
Lord Clonbrock. By that lady, who died in 
1823, he had four sons and two daughters. 

On the morning of September 15, his 
lordship (then at his usual residence, Con- 
ano arose in excellent health and spi- 
rits ; after breakfast he proceeded to walk 
about the demesne ; but, in a short time, 
he felt indisposed, hastened towards the 
mansion, was seized with apoplexy, and be- 
came insensible. Every medical applica- 
tion to restore him failed, and on the morn- 
ing of the 19th he expired. 

His lordship’s eldest son, the Hon. Wil- 
liam Hare, now Viscount Ennismore, was 
returned M.P. at the late election for the 
county of Kerry. 

M. MANUEL. 

M. Manuel, one of the most formidable 
opponents of the Frenth Ministry in the 
Chamber of Deputies, was born at Barcel- 
lonette, in the Departmént of the Lower 
Alps, in the year 1775. He was educated 
at the College of Nismes. In 1793, he en- 
tered as a volunteer in one of the battalions 
of the requisition, and rose to the rank 
of captain. After the peace of Campo For- 
mio, he left the army, studied the law, and 
was admitted a barrister at Aix, in which 
capacity he soon acquired a high reputation. 
In 1815, he was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies, convoked by Buonaparte, and, 
after that ruler’s abdication, he strenuously 
contended for the rights of young Napoleon. 
He also moved a protest against the force 
which was employed by the Allied Powers 
to effect the restoration of the Bourbons— 
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a measure which, of course, offended the 
partizans of the ‘ancient dynasty. M. Ma- 
nuel, however, settled at Paris, and, in 
1816, he made application to be inscribed 
upon the list of Parisian barristers, that he 
might ‘be ‘entitled to plead in the courts. 
In the hope of finding something against 
him, the Council of Discipline consulted 
the members of the bar, at Aix, respecting 
his character; but, although the answer 
was favourable, the Council refused to com- 
ply with his request. M. Manuel, there- 
fore, practised only as a Chamber Council. 
In 1818, he was elected a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies by three departments ; 


but was expelled in 1823, on the triumph of 


the court party. 

M. Manuel spoke extemporaneously with 
great facility ; a talent possessed by few of 
the French orators ; and, on that account, 
he was generally put forward in debate by 
his party, when any thing occurred requir- 
ing immediate notice or answer. 

M. Manuel's death occurred on the 20th 
of August, in the house of his iriend M. 
Lafitte, at Maisons. His funeral proces- 
sion, on its way to the cemetery of Pére la 
Chaise, experienced, as in the case of M. de 
Rochefoucauld, a serious interruption from 
the police. The fear of popular commotion 
was the pretext assigned for this interfe- 
rence. More than 100,000 persons are said 
to have attended the funeral; and it was 
with considerable difficulty that M. Lafitte 
prevailed on the people not to resist the 
military. Orations were delivered over the 
grave by M. Lafitte, General Lafayette, and 
M. de Schonen, counsellor of the court of 
Paris; and a public subscription has been 
commenced to erect a monument to his 
‘memory. 

C. G. KIESEWETTER. 
Christoph Gottfried Kiesewetter, the cele- 
brated violinist, born at Anspach, in the 
ear 1777, was the son of Johann Frederick 
iesewetter, first violin at the Royal Chapel 
of Anspach, and one of the best performers 
of the school of Beuda. 

C, G. Kiesewetter had, since the winter of 
1821, spent much of his time in England, 
where he acquired much popularity by his 
concerto and solo playing. A competent 
judge of the science has observed, that 
** Kiesewetter was on the violin, what Mun- 
den was in Comedy; like him, he could 
either raise a smile by his comic skips and 
eccentric roulement, or move the heart by 
his touches of exquisite feeling.” His first 
performance in London was at the Philhar- 
monic Concert, where his success was com- 
plete. ‘He was the first who introduced the 
compositions ‘of the celebrated Mayseder 
into this country. In the season of 1824, 
he* performed at the Spiritual and other 
concerts in London. Kiesewetter was en- 
gaged ‘at the late Leicester Music Meeting, 
where he played once. He was also en- 
gaged at Norwich, but the committee would 


not suffer him to perform, in consequence 
of the indisposition under which he was 
labouring. Mr. Oury, leader of the ballets 
at the Opera House, was fortunately with 
him. From fhat gentleman he received 
every attention. Mr. Oury brought hit to 
London, on the night of Sunday the 23d of 
September, and never left him till he 
breathed his last, at his apartments ‘in 
Great Portland Street, on the morning’ of 
the following Friday. It is feared ‘that 
Kiesewetter’s circumstances were not the 
most flourishing. He has left an affection- 
ately-attached widow, and eight or nine 
children, in Germany. 





JOSIAH SPODE. 

Josiah Spode, born at Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Staffordshire, in the year 1754, was the son 
of a respectable manufacturér of earthen- 
ware in that town. In the early part of his 
father’s time, the manufactories for this 
now valuable article of commerce, were few 
and small. The old gentleman produced, 
in perfection, and with great success, the 
blue printed table and tea services, which 
had then been recently introduced ; and the 
vitrified basaltes, or black Egyptian ware, 
received from his efforts a valuable im- 
provement. His success in business was 
considerable, and he lived to see the manu- 
facture of earthenware become a’ Staple 
source of national industry and revenue. 

Young Spode was, from his earliest years, 
remarked for intelligence and atfention. 
When taken from school, his father em- 
ployed him occasionally to superintend every 
branch of the manufacture, in which his 
services could be available. At the early 
age of nineteen, he married Miss Barker, 
a daughter of a brother manufacturer. This 
union, in which neither interest nor am- 
bition had part, constituted the mutmal hap- 
piness of the parties, until the year 1797, 
when the lady died in childbirth. 

After his marriage, Mr. Spode’s father 
and father-in-law, found it eligible that he 
should settle in the metropolis, where, by 
the sale chiefly, of the blue printed table 
and tea services, and also of every descrij’- 
tion of earthenware, he might greatly ‘ex- 
tend the connexions and interest of the 
establishment. In this he so abundantly 
succeeded, that, in one year. previously to the 
death of his father, which occurred sudden- 
ly in 1797, his net profits exceeded the sum 
of £13,000. His liberality kept pace with 
his success. Upon one occasion, he pre- 
sented a diligent and confidential servant 
with a donation of £1,000. 

On his father’s death, he committed the 
management of the London warehouse to 
the conduct of his eldest son and of the con- 
fidential servant alluded to, and settled his 
family at Fenton Hall, in the neighbourhood 
of his manufactory, at Stoke. The esta- 
blishment was now greatly extended; and, 
to the manufacture of earthenware, that of 
porcelain, hitherto obtained from Derby, 
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Coalfort, and Worcester, was-added, Mr. 
Spode's celebrity as a manufacturer of por- 
pd may be inferred from the circum- 
stance, that, in 1806, his present Majesty, 
then Prince of Wales, attended by the Duke 
of Clarence, the Marquess of Stafford, and 
several other noblemen, visited his pot- 
teries, and appointed him potter to His 
Royal Highness. 

in 1803, Mr. Spode erected a splendid 
mansion at the Mount, whither he removed 
his family in 1804. There, at the Jubilee, 
in 1809, he gave a splendid féte to all the 
gentry of the district, and as handsomely 
regaled the persons in his employment. In 
1811, he erected a very large steam-engine 
on his premises, and made many important 
improvements, In 1823, having greatly 
enhanced the value as well as the beauty of 
his porcelain, he produced, as a specimen, 
a large and superbly ornamented jar, of 
such elegance in form and embellishment, 


as to entitle it to the praise of a chef 


d euvre. 

Mr. Spode's liberality to his servants was 
proverbial; and, at his death, those who 
were in the more confidential offices, were 
distinguished by substantial proofs of the 
estimation in which they had been held. 

Mr. Spode died, universally Jamented, in 
the month of July, 1827. 

GEORGE DODD. 

Mr. George Dodd, the projector of Water- 
loo Bridge, was the son of Mr. Ralph Dodd, 
a ciyil engineer of considerable merit, who 
died at Cheltenham, about five years since, 
in. consequence of an injury which he had 
received from the hot water from a steam- 
engine, in the west of England, while it was 
under his inspection.* He was born about 
the year 1783, and, of the same profession 
as his father, the public have profited by 
many of his speculative schemes. A bridge 
across the Thames from the Strand, is said 
to: have been first proposed by Mr. John 
Gwynn, in 1766. Mr. Dodd revived the 
idea ; and it was from his design, with very 
slight alterations, that Waterloo Bridge, 
which Canova pronounced to be the most 
elegant and classical production of its kind 
in Europe, was built. Mr: Dodd is said to 
have received upwards of £5,000 for his 
services from the Waterloe Bridge Com- 
pany. On account of his youth, however, 
he was superseded by Mr Rennie, as prin- 
cipal engineer ; Mr. Dodd being retained as 
resident engineer ; and each of those gen- 
tlemen receiving a salary of £1,000 per 





* Mr. Ralph Dodd was the projector of Vauxhall 
Bridge, the South LondonWaterW orks, the Thames 
Tuvnel at Gravesend, the Surrey Canal, &c, He 
wrote’ an Aceount of the principal Canals of the 
known World, 1795 :-—Re ports, with Plans and See- 
tions, of the proposed Dry ‘Tunnel, 1798 ;—Letters 
on the Improvement of the Port of Londen, &e., 
1799 :-Obeervations on Water, intended to recom- 
men@the metropolis being better supplied with that 
artiele ;—and. Practical Observations on the Dry 
Rot in Timber. 
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annum. Mr. Dodd—on what account we 
know not, but he was always improvident 
—soon resigned his situation, 

It was to Mr: Dodd that the public were 
first indebted for the idea of steam passage- 
boats from London to Margate and Rich- 
mond ; but from that scheme, which was 
carried on successfully to a considerable 
extent, he derived little solid. advantage. 
In a short time he had the mortification to 
see his plans, his anticipated fame and pro- 
fit appropriated by others, on most of the 
navigable rivers of Britain. 

Amongst his more recent schemes, was 
an invention, said to have been greatly ap- 
proved of by many men of nautical emi- 
nence, for extinguishing accidental fire on 
board of ships at sea. However, not expe- 
riencing the encouragement which he ex- 
pected, the disappointment preyed upon his 
mind, and ultimately produced an aberra- 
tion of intellect. He was consequently re- 
duced to a state of extreme want) and 
misery. On the 17th of September, this 
unfortunate man was taken before the Lord 
Mayor as a vagrant, having been found in a 
state of drunkenness on the preceding night, 
and carried to the Giltspur Street Compter. 
He requested permission to remain at the 
Compter, till arrangements could be made 
for his removal. The request was com- 
plied with; but, under the insane appre- 
hension that poison would be administered 
to him, he refused all medicine ; and, after 
lingering until the morning of September 
25, Le expired. On the following day, an 
inquest was held upon the body, and a ver- 
dict returned of “died by the visitation of 
God.” 

Mr. Dodd has left a son and a daughter to 
lament his loss. From some family in- 
fluence, Mr. Dodd was accustomed to take 
an active part in the elections for Berwick. 
He was diminutive in stature, obliging in 
his manners, and of lively address. 

LORD BANGOR. 

Nicholas Ward, second Viscount Bangor, 
Baroa of Castle Ward, in the county of 
Down, Ireland, was the descendant from a 
family of Norman origin, seated at Capes- 
thorn, in the county of Chester, Bernard 
Ward settled in Ireland in the year 1480. 
Michael Ward, one of bis descendams, M. P. 
for Downshbire in 1715, and one of the Jus- 
tices of the King’s Bench in Ireland, married 
a co-heiress of James Hamilton, of Bangor, 
in the county of Down, His eldest son, 
Bernard, was created Baron Bangor in 1770, 
and advanced to the dignity of Viscount in 
1781. His eldest son, Nicholas, by Amie 
Bligh, duughter of John, first Earl of Darn- 
ley, and widow of John Hawkin Macgill, of 
Giliord, in the county of Down, Esq. and 
mother of Theodosia, Countess of Clenwil+ 
liam, was the second and Jate Viseount’ His 
Lordship was born in 1740,\and.be sutceedéd 
to the title on the 20th of ‘May, 2781). He 
died at Castle Ward, on the 11th of Septem- 
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bef" "His Lordship is succeeded by Edward 
Sédthwell Ward, Esq., eldest surviving son 
of ‘the ‘ldte’ Honourable Edward Ward, next 
brother to the late Viscount. 

THE REV. THOMAS THIRLWALL. 

The Rev. Thomas Thirlwall, some years 
a wugistrate for the county of Middlesex, 
and well known asa Speaker at the India- 
House, was ason of the Rev. Thomas Thirl- 
wall, Vicar of Cottingham, near Hull. He 
touok bis degree of A. M. at Braze-nose Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1786. After he had taken 
orders, he obtained the curacy of Trinity- 
church, in tke Minories, subsequently the 
curacy and lectureship of Stepney ; and, in 
1814, he was presented to the Rectory of 
Bower’s Gifford, in Essex, by Jobn Curtis 
Esq. He was also a magistrate of the coun- 
ty of Essex. 

Mr. Thirlwal] appears to buve been fond 
of popularity; be frequently distinguished 
himself as .an author and as an editor; and 
in. his, magistrative as well as in his literary 
capacity, be repeatedly stood forward as the 
vehement opponent of scenic exhibitions at 
the Royalty Theatre. In 1792, he married 
Mrs. Connop, the widow of an apothecary, 
at, Mile End, By that lady be bad several 
children. His eldest son, Thomas Wiggele, 
is Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
and his second, Cannop, is Fellow of Trinity, 
in the same University. Of the early genius 
of this, his second son, he, in 1809, published 
some specimens under the title of ‘* Primi- 
tie ; or Essays and Poems on various Sub- 
jects, Religious, Moral, and Entertaining ; 
by Connop Thirlwall, eleven years of age : 
dedicated, hy permission, to the Lord Bishop 
of Dromose.” Mr. Thirlwall was, at one 
time, Mimister of Tavistock-chapel, and 
Chaplain to Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore. 
He was favoured with that prelate’s assis- 
tance in preparing an edition of Bishop Jere- 
my Taylor's works ; but, for some reason or 
other, the intention of publishing was aban- 
doned. 

In 1795, Mr. Thirlwall published TheA larm- 


ing * Situation ‘of the Times, a Fast Sermon, 
at Steprey ; in 1798,' The Dawn 
of National Prosperity; a Sermon; in 1808; 
The tustability of Human Power,:and the 
Insufficiency of Huwmun Means; and, in 
1803, The Child Jesus, # Pattern of Early 
Piety. In 1803, he also published a Diates- 
saron, seu integra Historia Domini Jesu 
Christi, Latine, ex Quatwor Evangelis, In 
1804, be produced a Solemn Protest against 
the Revival of Seenic Exhibitions and. Inter- 
ludes, at the Royalty Theatre; in the same 
year, a Candid and Dispassionate Address to 
Sir Francis Burdett ; in 1508, a Funeral Ser- 
mon, preached at Stratford, Bow,on the Death 
of the Rev. W. J, French, Rector of Vange, 
Essex, Chaplain to the Trinity House, and 
Lecturer of Bow; and, in 1810, he edited 
the lheological Works of Sir Matthew Hale, 
with a Life of the Author, in two volumes, 
8vo, In 1817, Mr. Thirlwall published “ A 
Vindication of the Magistrates acting in and 
for the Tower Division, from the Charges 
contained in a printed Work, entitled ‘ The 
Report of the Committee, on the Siate of 
the Police of the Metropolis, together with 
the Minutes of Evidence, taken before a 
Committee of the House of Commons.’ ” 
This Pamphlet was considered a breach of 
privilege by the Police Committee; and, 
having been complained of by the Chairman, 
its author was obliged to make his apology, 
before the House. Mr. Thiriwall contributed 
numerous articles to the Orthodox Chureli- 
man’s Magazine. He died at his rectory of 
Bower’s Gifford, on the 17th of March. 
MRS. GENT. 
This lady, celebrated for the delivery of 
a course of lectures on the “ Physiology of 
the External Senses,”’ &c., a perfect model 
of elegant composition and refined oratory, 
was the wife of Thomas Gent, Esq., of 
Doctors? Commons, She died there, after 
a month of severe suffering, about the mid- 
dleof August. A fine bust of Mrs. Gent, by 
Behnes, was exhibited at Somerset-house 
two seasons ago. 








MONTHLY MEDICAL REPORT. 








Tue prevalent disease of the last month has been fever, shewing itself in an unusual 
number of forms. The intermitting and remitting type of fever has been seen in seve- 
ral parts of the town, and more especially in Westminster. ‘That this has had for its 
more immediate or exciting cause, malaria, or. air tainted by exhalations from the 
earth, there can be no question. But when we take into our consideration the simul- 
taneous occurrence of fever in several of its other forms, a reasonable presumption 
exists, that, but for some peculiar state of atmosphere, favouring the diffusion of 
such miasmata, ague would not have been so general. The extreme moisture of the 
air during the last month is, no doubt, the principal of these accessory causes—to 
which the uniform mildness of its temperature (averaging about sixty degrees of 
Fahrenheit during the day) must also be added. In the treatment of this particular 
kind of fever, the sulphate of quinine has proved very serviceable, and its claims to 
the title of a most efficient febrifuge are certainly established beyond the possibility 
of doubt or cavil. The Reporter is informed that in several parts of the country, espe- 
eially im and around Cambridge, the ague has been very general this autumn. 
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‘Thesecond form offever which has lately appeared in London, is the true inflamma- 
tory fever, ‘or synocha. ‘This disorder cannot reasonably be expected ever to become 
epidemic in this climate—the range of atmospheric temperature -being too low for its 
development. It can only occur, therefore, in persons of sanguine temperament, rich 
blood, ‘and general fulness of habit—such circumstances operating as accessory causes 
in seasons characterized by the genrral prevalence of fever. The Reporter has. met 
with several cases during the last month, to which these observations apply. One of 
then, unhappily, proved fatal. It was ushered in by violent rigours, and excessive 
irritability of stomach,’ lasting for four or five hours. To this succeeded swelling of 
the parotid gland, and turgescence of the head and face, followed, soou after, by 
excruciating pain of the forehead and temples. Delirium shewed itself on the fifth day 
of the fever, and gradually increased in intensity: the pulse was frequent, streng, and 
incompressible. On the seventh day, very severe pains attacked the arms aud knees, 
which were followed by cedematous swellings of those parts. The tongue, too, which 
throughout the early stages of the disorder had been usually clean, now swelled, and 
became dry and rough, like the rind of pomegranate. The most active treatment was 
had recourse to. Bleeding was practised five times ; and the blood, on all occasions, 
was cupped and sizy. The other parts of the antiphlogistic treatment were also vigo- 
rously employed— purgatives, cold lotions to the head, &c.; notwithstanding which, 
the patient sunk on the ninth day. 

The third, and by far the most common, of the several kinds of fever which have 
lately prevailed, and which still continue to prevail extensively, is the common con- 
tinued fever of this climate, so frequently alladed to in former Reports. Some of these 
cases, though to appcarance setting in with severity, admit of being cat short by 
active evacuants—such as emetic, followed by a brisk cathartic of calomel and jalap. 
Others run on, in spite of every effort, for two or three weeks—the crisis being so 
obscure as hardly to be discerned, even by the careful eye of the physician. Among 
the peculiarities of the fever of this season may be noticed a heat in the mouth, which 
has proved a very general, and, in many cases, a most distressing symptom. One 
patient complained to the Reporter of having fiames of fire in his mouth, for which he 
urgently desired relief. This symptom was always associated with preeternatural 
redness of the tongue, and occasionally with superficial aphthous ulcerations of the 
tongueaud palate. There are not wanting those who would ascribe this form of fever, 
equally with that which exhibits intermission and remission, to the influence of a 
malaria ; but the Reporter has in vain sought for facts to support such an hypothesis. 
The two forms of fever appear in different situations, are attended by a different class 
of symptoms, avd, above all, are benefited by a different system of treatment. The 
tonic plan is almost, if not absolutely, essential to the cure of the one; whereas the 
other will subside perfectly under the continued use of rewedies of an evacuant cha- 
racter. Simplicity in theory is no doubt very captivating; but, on that very account, 
it is apt to mislead. The sweeping generalizations of some modern authors, with 
regard to the noxious influences of malaria, furnish, we apprehend, the latest, but 
not the least striking instance of the truth of this reflection. 

Measles aud scarlet fever are both to be met with at the present time ; and, we regret 
to add, that no diminution is yet perceptible in the quantity of small-pox, which con- 
tinues to shew itself in all parts of the town, and to expend its virulence upon those 
who have not secured themselves by vaccination. 

Coughs and colds have began to shew themselves within the last few days, and cases 
of more active thoracic disease are not wanting. Several iustances of very acute 
pleurisy have lately been seen; and the lancet has been more in requisition than for 
many months past, Bowel complaints were very frequent towards the early part of the 
month, but are gradually on the decline. 

Georee Greaory, M.D. 


8, Upper John Street, Golden Square, Oct. 23, 1827. 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 





Tue harvest throughout Britain, from north tosouth, may now be said to be universally 
gathered and secured; aud the general average of corn, pulse, and root crops. may 
be pronounced most favourable. This may be safely understood to relate to both 
quantity and quality ; for if, ia cold, damp, and exposed situatious, part of the crops 
have been attected by blight and mildew, aud, during the harvest, have been drenched 
with rain, avd kept abroad by fogs and heavy dews—the consequence of which has 
been a great quantity of discoloured and sprouted corn—on all our best aud most pro- 
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ductive soils harvest has been most speedy and propitious, and the products great aid 
estimable, both in quantity and quality. The wheat crop in Scotland is deemed'a full 
average, ‘with the strange exception of the CARsE OF Gouwrkit; where they venture 
to’ predict-we hope froma splenetic rashness—that it will not thrash to more’than 
half the quantity of last year’s crop. To the credit of the Scots, the practice gains 
ground of dragging and cleaning their potatoe grounds, preparatory to wheat 
sowing. 

During last month, the weather being so highly favourable, has doubtless urged the 
cultivators of our best and most forward soils to a premature seeding of their wheat, 
which was above ground almost immediately, and is even at present luxuriant. U niless 
checked by early frosts, the certain consequence will be a bulk of grass, which must, 
in some degree, exhaust the roots, with the dangerous accompaniment, in the spring, 
of voracious slugs and grubs. However, our farmers generally sow thick enough to 
spare a considerable portion of their plants ; sometimes so very thick, that, after fat. 
tening their live stock of slugs and grubs, there still remains an unprofitable superfluity. 
Wheat-sowing may be said to be completed on the pulse stubbles and fallows, and little 
remains unseeded of the potatoe grounds—the whole performed under the happiest 
auspices. It is, however, with regret that we have to state the fallows too generally are 
so foul as to disgrace British agriculture. The late warm, moist, and favourable 
weather has purified the turnips from mildew, and excited a very luxuriant degree of 
vegetation, affording the prospect of a very considerable crop on real turnip soils. 

The meadows and pastures luxuriate in a superabundant flush of autumnal grass, 
sporting that beautiful native green, peculiarly English, the admiration of foreigners. 
Never, indeed, was there a greater contrast in production and hue, than between the 
appearance of the pastures some months past and at present. Men were then driven 
to the necessity of sending their cattle many a mile in search of a bit of green food ; 
whereas now, with many farmers, a field of grass is a tenement to be let. Winter tares, 
clovers, and the variety of green crops for the support of sheep and lambs in the spring, 
seem torival the natural grasses in luxuriance. Large second crops of clover have 
been cut. There is, perhaps, at present, the most extensive breadth of the green 
crops ever before witnessed in England— one of the most important articles of provision 
within the farmer’s view. Clover-seed will make a poor return this year. It is said 
—but of the fact we have no present means of judging—that the extent of land sown 
with wheat is considerably less than that of the last year. 

Home-made mauure having necessarily been extremely short in quantity, every 
article of that kind has been songht without, and purchased with the utmost spirit and 
avidity by the cultivators of the most improved districts: as some recompence, the 
present corn crops will afford a large bulk of straw. The great abundance of keep, 
present and prospective, must soon have cousiderable effect on the price of store cattle 
and sheep, though, at present, the rise is not of much amount.. Wedders and lambs 
find a ready sale on improved terms; while ewes hang on hand. Cattle advance gra- 
dually ; aad good milch-cows, which indeed seldom fail, meet great prices, Store pigs 
are quoted somewhat lower; but they must be dear, at least, until after the spring. 
Nothing need be said of fat stock of every description, since the public demand con- 
tinues immediate and pressing. After all, the immense stock of animals, and of human 
food of every description, demonstrates any thing rather than poverty in the country, 
and inability for production. Good horses, according to the example of many years 
past, command extraordinary prices; and their comparative paucity does no extraor- 
dinary credit to the skill of our English breeders. The import from the Continent still 
continues. 

In this great fruit year, apples and grapes make a conspicuous figure. But the 
breeders of apples seem to have subjected themselves to a reproof analogous to that 
applied to the breeders of horses. Immense quantities of apples are thrown upon the 
market, fit for no other purpose than to disgust the palate and gripefthe bowels of mortal 
man. This is the consequence of our old and unimproveable stagers obstinately retaiu- 
ing the vile sorts bequeathed to them by their grandfathers, instead of replacing them 
with valuable stocks. But, in the view of improvement, we do not consent to abandon 
the old pippin, rennet, and nonpareil, which, notwithstanding the fashionable objections, 
might with care yet remain the glory of the British orchard. Landlords should look to 
this. Great outcries are made in some parts of the country against the cowlady (lady- 
bird, in Kent and the metropolis; golden bug, Essex), as issuing from holes in the 
beans, the substance of which are devoured ; whilst, on the other hand, this lady is 
strongly defended, not only as harmless, but friendly to the farmer, by feeding on the 
aphides, Hops render a sufficient price, considering the improved quautity of the crop. 
Wool, if uot dead, yet sleepeth. 

The wheat market gradually declines, though fine samples command a fair price, and 
are in constant request. The best wheats seem to be held back, and the markets over- 
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stocked, with rough and cold-handed samples, There seems little doubt of a further 
deeline ia price, though probably not very considerable, until the great question shall 
baye, been determined. Barley bas experienced a considerable reduction, in \price ; 
for which the abundant crop may have been a sufficient cause, without recourse te the 
new regulations, to which the maltsters have been subjected by the goverament—the 
defenders of which assert that the sole motive of these additional regulations is the 
proved impossibility of obtaining the whole of the duty, in the old mode of estimating 
it.. The case of the agricultural labourers, sufficiently deplorable throughout ail times 
whether of plen/y or scarcity, seems now perfectly hopeless. It is a revolting subject. 
Thereyis such a bitter aad indomitable spirit aroused, both in town end country, against 
that system of ancient tyranny and iguorance, and of modern insanity and folly—the 
Gamet Laws,—that they will, beyond all doubt or apprehension, in no great length of 
time, be accommodated with a drastic purge. The liberalism of the present govern- 
ment, Game Laws remaining in statu quo ante, would be mere quiz and pretence, 


Smith field.—Beef, 3s. 10d. to 4s. 10d —Mutton, 3s. 8d. to 4s. 8d.— Veal, 4s. 6d, to 5s, 
10d.—Pork, 5s. (Dairy) to 6s. 6d. —Raw fat, 2s, 9d. 


Corn Eaxchange.—Whest (Old), 42s. to 66s.— Barley, 26s, to 35s.—Oats, 16s. to 
26s.—Bread, 9jd. the 4 Ib. lowl—Hay, 70s. to 110s.—Clover 90s, to 126s,—Suaw, 
30s. 6d. to 40s. 

Coals in the Pool, 33s, to 43s. per chaldron. 


Middleser, Oct. 22, 1827. 








MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 





Sugar.—There was an increasing disposition last week to purchase Raw Sugar ; 
there was more business reported ; the fall in the prices is from 2s. to 3s. per ewt. The 
Sugaris to-day 7,589 hogsheads aud tierces less than last year. Dry brown, which was 
selling at 65s., is now 62s. per cwt. The delivery last week short of the corresponding 
week in 1826, is 419 hogsheads. At the conclusion of the market, the estimate sales of 
Muscavados were 7)0 hogsheads, prices unvaried. Refined Sugars gave way last 
week ; Lumps being reported at 84s, to 85s. per cwt. Molasses, 2s. to 27s. per ewt. 

Coffee —The Coftice market gave way materially. Old Jamaica descriptions were 2s. 
perlb. Lower Ordinary St. Domingos, 37s. 6d. 

Rum, Brandy,and Hollands.—The Rum market continues quiet, and rather a heavy 
appearance. Brandy is still held up with firmness: in Hollands, there is no altera- 
tion. 

Cotton —The Cotton market continues very dull, and no alteration in prices. New 
Orleans, 6d. to 63d. per Ib. ; Pernambuco, 8d. to 9d. 

Indigo.—The Company’s sale of E. 1, Indigo, consisting of 6,784 chests, commenced 
on the 3d instant, and finished ou the 12th. Blue, 11s. 9d, to 12s. pertb.; Blue and 
Violet, 11s. to 12s. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow —The Tallow market very dull last week ; prices 37s, to 
37s. 6d. percwt. Hemp and Flax lower. 

Cochineal —42s. to 43s. per Ib. 





Course of Foreign Evchange.— Amsterdam, 12, 3.—Rotterdam, 12. 3.—Antwerp, 
12,,4,—Hamburgh, 36. 10.—Frankfort, 15. —Petersburg, 10 —Cadiz, 35}.— Barcelona, 
35.—-Cadiz, 35.—Paris, 25. 35.—Bordeaux, 25. 60.—Vienna, 10. 6,—Gibraltar, 46,— 
Naples, 384.—Malaga, 35,—Lishon, 47}.—Oporto, 47} —Buahia, 44.—Buenos Ayres, 44, 
—Dublin, 14.—Cork, 1}. 

- Bullion per Oz.—¥oreign Gold in bars, £3. 17s. 6d.—New Dollars, 4s. 0dj.—Silver in 
bars, standurd 5s. 9d. 


- -_—- 


Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint-Stock Companies, at the Office of Wourk 
Broruers, 23, Change A’ley, Cornhil!.—Birmiogham Canau, 300/.—Coventry, 1250/.— 
Ellesmere and Chester, 114/.—Grand Junction, 31)/.—Kennet and Avon, 29, 5s.— Leeds 
andLiverpool, 3951, —Oxford, 720/.— Regent's, 27/.— Trent and Mersey, 89504, 
—Warwick and Birmingham, 295/.—Londoo Docks, 90/.—West-India, 207/. 10s,— 
East. London Warka Works, 124/,— Grand Junction, 651.—West Middlesex, 68}/. —- 
Alliance British and Foreign Insurancs%.—1]} dis. — Globe 151/,—Guardian, 21}/, - 
Hope, 64.—Imperial Fire, 974l.—Gas-Liour, Yestmin. Charteyed Company, 551,—City 
Gas-Light Company, 167}2,—British, 11 dis.—Leeds, 1951. 
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AvpHaBetTicaL List oF Bankruptcies, announced between the 22d of September 
. and the 22d.0f. October 1821 ; extracted from, the. Lendon Gazette... 


‘BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Collins, W.: Witney, Oxfordshire, blanket-manu- 
facturer ' 
irton, J. Durham, hatter 
oneyment, M. Swaffham, Norfolk, cabinet- 
* maker 
Willmott, T. Maneliester, wine-merchant 
BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 69.] 
Solicitors’ Names are in Brackets. 
Ackroyd, J, Sheffield, draper. [Potter, Manches- 
ter; Milne and Co., Temple 
Abbott, E. Leamington-priors, Warwickshire, ca- 
binet-maker. [Burfoots, King’s - bench - walk, 
Temple ; Poole, Leamington-priors 
Burdy, G, West Derby, Lancashire, glasx-manu- 
faeturer. Leigh, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house ; 
Leather, Clarendon-buildings, Liverpool 
Breeze, R, junior, Great Yarmouth, ironmonger. 
Tolver and Preston, Great Yarmouth; and 
tocker and Dawson, New Boswell-court 
Bird, N. North Shields, earthenware manufactu- 
rer. ['Tinley, North Shields; Robinson and Co., 
Austin-friars 
Boutle, E. Back-road, St, George’s-in-the-East, 
builder. [Wright, Goodman’s-fields 
Burgis, G. Eton, currier. — and Co., Gray’s- 
inn; Riches and Co., Uxbridge 
Barber, S. and T, P, Hillary, Dowgate-hill, wine- 
merchants. [Ogle, Great Winchester-street 
Booth, W. Worksop, Notts, maltster. [Holme and 
Co., New-inn ; Wake, Worksop 
Collins, W. Witney, Oxfordshire, blanket-manuafac- 
turer. [Phipps, Weaver’s-hall, Basinghall- 


street 
Clargo, J. Bucklebury, Berkshire, yeoman. [ Holmes 
and Elsam, Great James-street, Bedford-row ; 
and Neale, Reading 
Croad, J. M. Cheltenham, scrivener. — 
jeant’s-inn, Fleet-street ; Prince, Cheltenham 
Collins, S.W. Witney, Oxfordshire, blanket-manu- 
facturer. [Phipps, Weaver’s-hall, Basinghall- 
street 
Cox, C, Newcastle-under-Lyne, common-brewer. 
Clowes and Co., King’s-bench-walk, Temple ; 
‘omlinson, Statfordshire Potteries 
Clarke,G. B. Gerrard-street, Soho, wine-merchant. 
[Spurr, Copthall-buildings 
Dorvell, G. Marlborough-terrace, Walworth, auc- 
tioneer. [Donne, Austin-friars 
Duval, P. junior, Minories, carpenter. [Evitt and 
Co., Haydon-square 
Elliott, R. T. Ipswich, King’s Lynn, and Norwich, 
linen-draper. [Hardwick, Lawrence lane 
Egan, P. Strand, bookseller. [Jay and Co., Gray’s- 
inn-place, Gray’s-inn 
Edwards, J. Water-lane, Blackfriars, victualler. 
[ Bredger, Finsbury-circus 
Field, W. Nutkin’s-corner, Bermondsey, plumber. 
Rattenbury, St. John’s, Southwark 
Frinder, J. Ox‘ord, pastry-cook. [Looker, Ox- 
ford; Miller, Ely-place, Holborn 
Fenwick, G. Grosyenor-mews, Hanover-square, 
veterinary-surgeon. [Goren and Co., Orclard- 
street, Portman-square 
Greenfield, W. Kirkstead, Lincolnshire, miller. 
Walker and Co., Spilsby; Ellis and Co., 
hancery-lane 
Gloyer, J, Newcastle-under-Lyme, grocer. [Ast- 
bury, Stoke-upon-Trent ; Roe, Temple 
Gaillard, P. Billiter street, merchant. [Norton, 
New-street, Bishopsgate 
Gee, J. Nottingham, pawn-broker. [Enfield and 
_Co,, Nottingham ; Holme and Co., New-inn 
Gilbert, G. late of Burgh, Lincolnshire, maltster. 
[Scott, Prince’s-street, Bedford-row ; Bourne, 
Alford 
Hart, G. West Ham, Essex, corn-merchant. [ Rixon, 
Jewry-street, Aldgate 
Hobson, C. Leeds, yictualler. [Battye and Co., 
Chancety-lare ; Lee, Leeds 
eby, J.T. Abeburch-lane, dry-salting bro- 
ker. [Tilleard and Co.,Old Jewry 
Haas, A. Manchester, merchant. [Perkins and 
Co., Gray’s-inn-square ; Lewtas, Manchester 
Harrison, W. B. Manchester, cotton - dealer. 


Keightléy, jumtor, Hare-court, Temple ; Keight- 
y, Liverpoo). . ant T ad 
Knight, T._ Cole-harbour-lane, reey, smith. 
(Holmer, Bridge-street, Soathwar 
Keogh, G. D. Cornhill, commission-agent) Ho. 
worth, Warwick-street, Golden-square 
Knott, R. and R, Turner, Sallord, Lancashire. 
Moscow and Spanish leather-factors, [Hurd 
and Co., Temple; Booth, Manchester 
Lubbock, W. L. Leamingtor-priors, Warwickshire, 
bookseller. [Humphrys and Co., King’s-arms- 
yard, Colemanstreet; Heydon and Co, War- 
wick 
Lawford, J. F. Newington, Surrey, ironmonger, 
[ Beetham and Co., Freeman’s-court, Cornhill 
Lyne, W. and T. Sudell, Liverpool, merchants. 
{ Lowe, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane ; 
Orred and Co,, Liverpool 
Morgan, T. Clifton, Gloucestershire, painter and 
glazier. [Poole and Co., Gray’s-inn-square ; Ball 
and Co., Bristol 
Morris, W. Lower Thames-street, potter. [Ja- 
cubs, Crosby-square, City 
Mayne, H. G. Copthall-buildings, merchant. [Croft 
and Co.. Bedford-row 
Ord, J. Regent-street, silk-mercer. [Scargill, Hat- 
ton-eourt, Threadneedle-street 
Pritchard, T. Footscray, Kent, surgeon, [Thomp- 
son, Walbrook 
Phillips, J. York-place, Old Gravel-lane, potatoe- 
salesman. [Ivimy, Harper-street, Red -lion- 
square 
Pluckett, J. Thornhaugh-street, grocer. [Brough, 
Shoreditch 
Price, L. Park-street, Regent’s-park, scrivener. 
{Pullen and Co., Fore-street, Cripplegate 
Powles, T. and J. {Beech-street, Barbican, hosiers. 
Richardson, Jronmonger-lane, Cheapside 
Potts, T. Rotherhithe - wall, baker, [Chester, 
Newington-butts, Surrey 
Robinson, M. Woodhouse Carr, Yorkshire; dyer. 
[Makinson and Co., Middle Temple; Foden, 
Leeos 
Ricket, H. Carthusian - street, Charter - house - 
square, victualler. [Rushbury, Carthusian - 
street, Charter-house-square 
Rushmore, M, King’s-terrace, Commercial-road. 
[ Birkitt and Co,, Cloak-lane 
Rogers, S. Bristol, vinegar-merchant. [Baxter, 
Thornbury ; Holme and Co., New-inn 
Rodway, M. H. late of Swell’s-hill, Gloncestershire, 
butcher. [Glade and Co,, John-street, Bedjord- 
row ; Mullings, Cirencester 
Sommerville, H. Liverpool, hosier, [More- 
croft, Liverpool ; Chester, Staple-inn 
Sparks,W. Chalk-farm, St. Paneras, tavern-keeper. 
[Vandercom and Co., Bush-lane, eannon-street 
Spencer, W. Manchester, grocer, [Hampson, Man- 
chester; Ellis and Co., Chancery-lane 
Stone, 8. Derby. ironmonger. [Adlington and Co., 
Bedford-row ; Law and Co., Manebester 
Stevens, G. Islington- green, victualles, .[Hall, 
Great James-street, Bed ford-row 
Stephenson, T. New Malton, Yorkshire, grocer. 
{Smithson and Co,, New-inn 
Turner, J. Manchester, ecorn-broker. [ Blaek- 
stock and Co., Temple; Bardswell and, Co. 
Liverpool 
Thomas, W. Upper King-street, Holborn, earpen- 
ter. [Wright, Hart-street, Bloomshu 
Toone, J. Loughborough, draper. [Hatfield and 
Co., Manchester ; Hurd and Co., Temple 
Taylor, J. Manchester, timber-merchant, [Red- 
head, Manchester ; Milne and Co, Temple 
Verbeke, H. C. Adam’s-court, Old Broad-street, 
lime-merchant. [Price, Adam-street, Adelphi 
Wheeldon, B. Manchester, cabivet-maker. {Ma- 
kinson and Co., Middle Temple; Makinson, 
Manchester ' 
Wilson, R, Friar-street, Blackfriar’s-road, hard- 
ware-manufacturer. [Paterson and Cej/ Old 
se age gs oh 
ight, J. Princes-street, Leicester-square, smith. 
fens and Co.,Oxford-street . 
Whitelegg, J. Manchester, dyer. [Milne and Co., 
Temple , Knowles, Bolton-le-Moors. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
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The Hos. anit Rey. H. Watson, to the Living of 
—- ‘NorthamptonRev. J. W. Morris, to 
Pee Curacy of Lianychaiarn, Cardigan, 
Mier! Rock, to the Rectory of Herbranston, 
Cardigan. —Rev. R..T. Tyler, to be Domestic 
Chaplain to the Lord High Admiral.—Reyv. J. R. 
Holcombe, to the Rectory of Nash-cum-Upton, 
Pembroke,--Rey, E. James, to a Prebendal Stall, 
Liandad.—Rev. C, Arnold, to the Reetory of Tin- 
well, Lincoln.—Rev. A. Dallas, to the Vicarage of 
Yardley, Herts.—Rev. W. Maughan, to the Per- 
petual Curacy of St. Hild’s, South Shields.—Rev. 
Dr. Hugh Percy, to the Bishopric of Carlisle.—Rev. 
J. Mais, to the Reetory ef Tintern Parva, Mon- 
moath.—Rev. W. F. Hook, +to be Lectarer of St. 
Mary’s, Birminghan..—Rev. G, Hough, to the In- 
cambeney of St. Peter’s, Earlsheaton, York.—Rey. 
7. Allanson, to the Vicarage of Wistow, York.— 
Rey. C. King, to the Rectory of Witchampton, 
Dorset.—Rey. A. A. Colville, to the Vicarage of 
Midsummer Norton, Somerset.—Rey. M, Barnes, 
te be Minister of the New Chureh, Cheitenham.— 
Rey. J. L. Senhouse, to the Rectory of Gosforth, 
Cumberland.—Rev. J. Dornford, to the Perpetaal 
Ouracy of Moretou Pinkney, Northampton.—Rev. 


T. Lee, to the Lectureship of Huttingdon.—Rev 
E. J. Shepherd, to the Reetoryof Trosteliffe, Kent. 
—Rey. T. Hilton, te the Rectory of Gaywood, Nor- 
folk.—Rev. J. M. Edwards, to the Vieafage of 
Towyn, Merioneth.—Rey. E. Evans, to the United 
Vicarage of Liangrannog and Lilandyssile-gogo, 
Cardigan—Rey, D, T. Thomas, to the Vicarage 
of Clydan, Pembroke.—Rev. GC. Jagle, to the Liv- 
ings of Osbaldwick and Strensall, York.—Rev. W. 
T. Eiton, tothe Rectory of Whitestaunton, in the 
Diocese of Bath and Wells.—Rev, W. Spooner, to 
the Archdeaconry of Coventry.—Rev. UC. V./H. 
Sumner, to the Rectory of Farnborough, Kent.— 
Rey. H. J. Oxenbam, to the Curacy of White- 
church, Hants.—Rey. ©, Seott, to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Stoke St. Gregory, Bath and Wells.— 
Rev. H. Speke, to the Bectories of West and East 
Dowlish, Somerset.—Rey, H. F. Wiiliams, to the 
Vicarages of Ardmire and Ballymacart, Lismare. 
—Rev. R, Ryland, to the Vieatage of Kilmolash, 
Lismore.—Hon, and Rev. G. Bourke, to the Rec- 
tory of Ardmire, and Precentorship of the Cathe- 
dral of Lismore,—Rev. E. A. Brydges, to the Rec- 
tory of Denton, Keut.—Rev. G. P. Cosserat, to 
the Rectory of St. Martin, Exeter. 








POLITICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Lord,Dudley and Ward, te be Viscount Ednam 
and Earl of Dudley. 


Lord Cawdor, to be Viscount Emlyn and Ear! 
Cawdor. 











INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, tN AND NEAR LONDON, ETC, 


ee 


CHRONOLOGY, 

September 25.—Third Emigration Report pub- 
lished of the Secret Committee of the House of 
€ommoéris, by which it appears, from letters trans- 
mitted by Sir P. Maitland, Lieut.-Gov. of Canada, 
that the experiment made in 1825, has been at- 
tended with considerable success, and that in the 
space of ‘one year, many of the new settlers had 
beenlifted from beggary to comparative affluence. 

26.—Intelligence, by the Blanche, announced the 
total rupture of negociations of peace between Bra- 
zil and Buenos Ayres. 

— Aresolution for granting £20,000 to the fa- 
mily of the late Marquis of Hastings, for his ser- 
vices in India; and one for giving Sir A. Camp- 
bella pension of £1,000 per annum, passed at a 
Quarterly Court at the India House. 

27.—Accounts from Stockholm announced the 
news of a most destructive fire at Abo, which lasted 
twenty-four hours ; the cathedral was totally de- 
stroyed, as well as the university (the observatory 
excepted); the academy, with its valuable collec- 
tions and library of 40,000 yolumes, the cabinet of 
medals, the town-hall, and above 900 houses—100 
persons perished in the flames. 

28,—Messrs. Spottiswoode and Stables, the new 
sheriffs, were sworn in at Guildhall. 

29.—Alderman Lucas elected Lord Mayor of the 
City of London. 

October 6.—The vew suspension bridge over the 
Thames, at Hammersmith, was opened without any 
formal ceremony. 

— Captains Parry and Franklin arrived at the 
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Admiralty, within an hour of each other, from 
their unsuccessful expeditions, by sea and land, to’ 
reach the North Pole. 

7.—Her Majesty the Queen of Wurtemberg em- 
barked on board the Royal Sovereign Yaeht, at 
Deptford, for Antwerp, 

10.—H.R.H. the Lord High Admiral reviewed 
the Woolwich Royal Marines, Artillery, &c. &c. 
when the Duchess of Clarence presented the ma- 
rines with their new colours. 

11. Despatches received from the Earl of Dal- 
housie, Governor General of Canada, by whieh it 
is announced that the grand canal between King- 
ston and the Ottowa bas commenced, employing 
a large portion of the emigrants newly arrived 
there. 

12.—The Hon. Albert Gallatin, ambassador from 
the United States to this country, embarked at 
Liverpool with his family for New York, 

15.—A meeting of maltsters, brewers, and others 
concerned in the malt trade, was held at the Corn 
Exchange Coffee House, for the purpose of memo- 
rializing the Treasury to suspend certain clauses 
of the act passed last session relative te the excise 
on malt, when a deputation was appointed to 
wait upon the Lords of the Treasury for that pur- 
pose. 

16.—The deputation from the above gentlemen 
waited upon Lord Goderich, who admitted that a 
fair statement had been made of the difficulties 
arising from the act, and that he would take it 
into his immediate consideration, end give as early 
an answer as possible. 
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19.—Parliament further prorogued to Decem- 
ber 2). 

20.—The Lords of the Treasury have suspended 
the obnoxious parts of the New Malt Bill, for con- 
sideration. 

MARRIAGES. 

R. Eden, esq., son of the late Sir F. M. Eden, 
bart.,to Emma, third daughter of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Park.—At St. James’s, Rev. H. B. Wrey, 
son of the late Sir B. Wrey, bart., to Miss E. M. 
Toke.—At St. Pancras, T. K. King, esq., to Miss 
Lovett.—At Mary-le-bonne, P. Pennant, esq., to 
Lady Emma Brudenell, daughter of the Ear! of 
Cardigan; C. Morgan, esq., son of Sir C. Morgan’ 
bart., to Rosamond, daughter of General Munday. 
—At Kennington, J. Savory, esq.. to Miss Oakey. 
—G. J. Heathcote, esq., eldest son of Sir G. Heath- 
cote, bart., to the Hon. C. D. Burrell, eldest dauzh- 
ter of Lord Gwydyr —At St. Martin’s, Captain W. 
Mudge, son of General Mudge, to Miss Rea.—At 
Hackney, the Rey. W. Burgess, to Miss Joanna 
Traish.—Rer. R. F. Fuller, son of the Hon. M. 
Fuller, of Ashdown-house, Sussex, to Ursula Ma- 
ria, daughter of Sir R. Sheffield, bart. 

DEATHS. 

At Banstead, 76, H. Howorth, esq., M.P. for 
Evesham during tive successive parliaments.—In 
Wimpole-street, Elizabeth, Baroness Fyffe.—In 
Hertford-street, 83, Catherine, Countess Dowager 
of Liverpool.—At Notting-bill, 75, Major General 
).. Burrell, of which 53 were spent in India in 
active service.—At Kentish-town, 74, T. Hughes, 
esq.—In South-street, 64, Lady Isabella Turnour, 
fourth daughter of Edward, Earl Winterton.—The 
Baroness Biel, daughter of J. Thomson, esq., 
M. P. for Dover.—In the Giltspur-street Compter, 
Mr. G. Dodd, the celebrated engineer.—At Chel- 
sea College, 107! Jobn Salter; he had been 90 
years in the army, was present at the battle of 
Culloden, 1745, and at most of the battles in Ame- 
rica. The Duke of York visited him, and made 
him a present, just previous to his mortal illness, 
—In Queen-square, S. Collinridge, secondary of 
the city.—Visconnt Kennismore, M.P. for the 
county of Cork.—In Berkeley-square, Lord F. 
Montague, brother to the Duke of Manchester.— 
In Westminster, Mr. Capon, the artist, well known 
for his talent in scene painting.--At Wilderness- 
park, Lady Caroline Stewart, wife of A. R, Ste- 
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wart, esq., M,P. for Londonderry, and youngest 
daughter of Earl Camden.—In Portfand-place, 62, 
Frederick Earl of Guildford.—At Sabloniere’s- 
hotel, the Hon. Jndge Giellerap, of the’ Danish 
Island of St. Thomas.—At Guildford, 80,°Mrs: 
Smallpiece.—In Curzon-street, Lady Muncaster, 
widow of Luwther, Lord Mnneaster.—The Right 
Hon, William Townshend Mallins, Baron Ventry. 
MARRIAGES ABROAD. 

At the British Ambassador’s, Paris, Rev. W. A. 
Shirley, to Miss Waddington, of St. Remy, Nor- 
mandy.—At Martistikin, near St. Petersbarzh, 
Mr. C. Maynard,to Miss Maria Amosoff.—At Mal- 
ta, the Hon. Capt. M. Stopford, son of Lord Cour- 
town, to Miss Cordelia Winifreda Whitmore.—At 
Government House, Cape Town, D. M. Perceval, 
fourth son of the late Right Hon. Spencer Peree- 
val, to Mary Jane, eldest daughter to Major Gen, 
R. Bourke, Lieut.-Governor at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


DEATHS ABROAD. 

Lately, at Potsdam, 66, M. de Bulow, privy coun- 
cillor to the King of Saxony.—At Lawzanne, Miss 
Gully.—At Lucerne, W. F, Hustler, esg.—At Pe- 
tersburgh, Paul Brookes, esq., an indefatigable 
traveller, in the pursuit of tatural history, For 
the last thirty years (two or three excepted when 
he resided in the New Road, Mary-le-bonne) he 
had been engaged in zoological researches in 
France, Holland, Germany, Portugal, Russia, 
Sweden, Lithuania, Lapland, as well as in Africa, 
and North and South America.—At Paris, Miss 
H. M. T. Bowes.—At Bagniers de Lutben, Py- 
renees, W. A. Cunynghame, esq., son of Sir W. 
Cunynghame, bart.—At Montreal, Mrs, Ogden, 
wife to the solicitor-general of Canada. — At 
Naples, Sir John Nesbitt, bart.; Lieut.-General 
John Skinner.—At the Cape of Good Hope, Oliver, 
the spy.—Mr. Hill, formerly of Neweastle, in a 
naval action between Lord Cochrane and the Turk- 
ish squadren.—At Geneva, Maria, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Vernon Grabam.—Captain Greve (13th Light 
Dragoons), and his lady, in India —At Corfu, Ea- 
sign J, T. Probyn, son of the late Governor’ Pro- 
byn, and grandson of General Rooke,—Op his 
passage to the Cape of Good Hope, Lieat,-Cel, 
A. Grant.—At Rome, Miss Margaret Gratwell, 
daughter of Mr. Crutwell, of Bath. 








MONTHLY PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES; 


WITH THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURBAAM. 

The enthusiasm with which His Grace the Dake 
of Wellington was received in the counties of Dur- 
bam avd. Northumberland, as well as in York- 
shire, could not be exceeded. Every where his 
progress had the appearance of a triumph: and 
public rejoicings hailed bis presence. The Duke 
arrived at Wynyard on the 24th, and, on the 27th 
of September, ‘his Grace |aid the foundation stone 
of an arch, to ‘be erected in Wynyard Park, called 
ry The Weltington Atel,” ag whieh js the following 
inseription:—* The first stone of flis arch was 


laid by England’s greatest Captain, Field Marshal, 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington, K.G., to commemo- 
rate his visit to his friend, Charles, Marquis of 
Londonderry, who served as lis Adjutant-general 
during his campaigns in the Peninsula. Afino 
Domini, 1827.”" On the 28th, his Grace feceived 
the freedom, and partook of a splendid entertain- 
ment from the Corporation of Newcastle, and re- 
viewed the yeomanry there, His Grace visited the 
coal-mines of the Marquis of Londonderry on the 
29th of September; Alnwick Castle on, Monday, 
October 1; Durham on the 3d, and Sundérlané 
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op the 4th. Jt is quite impessible tudescribe the 
eothusiasm with which he was every where re- 
ceived. 

A young gentleman residing at Neweastle, took 
it» into bis head, a few days ago, to try his loco- 
motive powers, and with that view started very 
eariy in tie morning to pay a visit to his friends 
in Westmoreland, who reside within four wiles of 
Appleby. He reached hisjourney’s end, a distance 
of about 7@ miles, at 5 o’clock in the afternoon to 
dinner. We suppose, had he gone on, he would 
have supped at Lancaster. 

The Directors of the proposed Rail-road from 
Neweastle to Carlisle baye resolved to proceed 
with that undertaking, as four-iifths of the esti- 
mated sum was subscribed, according to the stand- 
ing orders of Parliameut, New surveys will be 
made, and it isexpected that all] will be ready for an 
application to the legislature in the next session. 


A meeting has been held at South Shields and 
Westce Town-ball, for the purpose of applying to 
Parliament, for leave to bring in a bill for light- 
ing, paving, &c. the said towuships, when a com- 
mittee was appointed, and subscriptions entered 
into. 

At a meeting of the Newcastle, Shields, Sunder- 
land, &c., Bible Society, October 4, it was unani- 
mously agreed to withhold their support from the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Dr. A. Thom- 
son said, “The London Society gave £750 to the 
Lausanne Society to publish a French Bible. It 
was agreed that Ostervald’s Bible should be fol- 
fowed without any alteration. When it was fi- 
pished, it was found that chere were upwards of 
fifty thousand alterations!” 

Married.] At Durham, Mr. W. Edgar, to Miss 
Ann Thwaites.—At Newcastle, Mr. G, Halbert to 
Miss Innes; J. Anderson, esq., to Miss Purvis.— 
At Heigbington, Cel, O’Callogan to Miss Simpson. 
—At St.. Andrew Auckland, Mr. Dixon to Miss 
S. Simpion.—At Witton-le-Wear, the Rey. H. 
Wardell to Miss Newby. 

Died] At Darlington, 76, Mrs. Adamson.—At 
Neweastle, Mr. Ledsham ; George, the son of P. 
G. Ellison, esq—At Skermingham, the infant 
daughter of W. Robson, esq.—At Durham, 36, 
Henry Wheatley, one of the oldest freemen of 
Durham.—At Bishop Auckland, Mrs, Hodgson,— 
At Newcastle, Mr. E. Bulman.—At &t. Andrew 
Auckland, 89, Abigail Roes.—At Croft, Mrs. 
Hastier—-At Stockton, Mrs. Metealf.—At Dur- 
nam, Mrs. Martha Millner, sister to the Countess 
of Strathmore, 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 


The length of a marmeilade gourd, in Mr. G, 
‘ardine’s garden, Carlisle, is 37 inches, and its 
readth 36 ; the plant isin a very healthy state, and 
he fruit nearly at its full growth. 

At the Bazaar at Carlisle (recently held at the 
loot-hall for three days), for the sale of ladies’ 
ork, produced no leas a sum than £720 15s., in- 
juding £126. 1s. as subscriptions, for the pur- 
oses of eharity, 

Married.) Mr. Meteali to Miss E. Dryden.— 
Wr, Rodick to Misa C. Cornwell.—At Penrith, Mr. 
Sandgett to Miss E. Furness. 

Died.) A. Harrison, esq., of Penrith.—At Halt- 
iff, 80, Mr. Carlyle.—At Wicriasten, Captain H. 
iren.—At Cumwhitton, 68, Mr. A, Dryden, a 
*seendant of the celebrated poet.—At Kendal, 90, 
. Harrison, esq.~At Kirkby Stephen, Rev. J. 

. Mphe.—At Carlisle, 71, Mrs. Stordy.—At Pap 
« *le, J.H, E. D. Mansfield, esq. 
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YORKSHIHE, 

The newly-appointed vicar of Halifax has de- 
manded of his parisioners the following dues -— 
** Kaster offerings; surplice and other fees; mor- 
tuaries; milk, the whole of every luth day; agist- 
ment; foals; calves; pigs; poultry and eggs; 
pigeons (if suld); potatues and turnips per acre ; 
gardens ; herbs ; small seeds; rape; fax; hemp; 
fruits of trees; bees, honey and wax ; cern mills; 
aud all other small tithes.” Three meetings have 
been held in the parish church, &e, when it was re- 
marked, that if the demand was granted, it would 
amount to between £30 and £10,000 per annum! 
It was determined to resist these religious elaims 
that Lave been lying dormant ior sv many hundred 
years, iu the persuasion tliat tithes were originally 
ouly iutended for the maiutenance of the poor, the 
building of churches, &e., not for the personal 
emolument of priests! The demand now made 
amounts to twenty-six times and a half more than 
the late vicar ever demanded, 

Sir George Cayley has sent in his resignation of 
president of the Whig Club, York, saying, “* that 
it is time such édée distinctions were abolish- 
ed.” 

An elegant and commodious new market has 
been opened at Leeds, 

£90. 4s. has been paid to the Bradford Dispen- 
sary, being the pruduce of an evening’s concert 
held for its bevetit. 

The foundation stone has been recently laid at 
Doncaster, for a new church, towards the building 
of which Mr, Jarrat,a parishioner, has coatributed 
ho lessthan £13,000, 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington arrived in 
York on the 24th of September. He was met by a 
grand procession, and escorted to the Festival Con- 
cert Room, where the freedom of the city, in a gold 
box, value 50 guineas, and an address from the 
inhabitants, were presented. He then visited the 
Minster; and proceeded from thence on his jour- 
ney to the north, On the 3d of October, he returned 
through Yorkshire on his way to London. At 
Ripon, he received addresses from the Mayor and 
Corporation, and inhabitants. At Doncaster, from 
the Mayor and Corporation, 

The Yorkshire Horticultural Society held its last 
meeting for this year on the 26th of September at 
York. The shew of fruit was particularly fine, 
also that of vegetables. This Society has done 
much since its establishment in 1820, to improve 
the horticulture of this county. 

A mushroom was gathered in Sir W, Bagshawe's 
Park, the Oaks, near Sheffield, measuring 12} 
inches in diameter, and 3 feet 3 of an inch in cir- 
cumference. 

Within a month, Mr. Richard Norton, of Eigle- 
moyre-lane, near Cottingham, caught 215 snakes, 
of various sizes, alive, in a hot-bed about six feet 
square. 

Married.| At Rooss, the Hon, and Rey. H. 
Duncombe, second son of Lord Feversham, to Miss 
L. E. Sykes, niece to Sir Tatton Sykes, bart-—At 
Hudderstield, Mr. J. Lister to Miss Langley-—At 
Hull, C. Wilkinson, esq., to Miss, Gleadon.—At 
Sheftield, J. Wade, esq., to Miss Allen.—At York, 
T. Gregory, esq., to Miss Hedgson; J.'T. Poole, 
esq., to Miss Rawdon ; the Rev. J. Newzamto Miss 
Remington.—At Bridlington, H. Pearson; e8q.. to 
Miss Coverley.—At Kirby Mis » 1. Hauden, 
eaq., to Miss Harrison,—At Leeds, W. ey oh 
esq... to Miss Martha Rhodes.—At Sutton, N. Wal- 
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ton, ésq., to Miss Gesney.—At Ackworth, Mr. Maw 
to Miss Gee.—At Halifax, W. E. Hurst, esq, to 
Miss Alexander. , 

. Died.}, At Leeds, 100, Mrs. Eve Randall.—At 
Beverley, 80, Lieut..Coi. Machell : he bad lost an 
atm at the battle of Bunker's Hill.—At Bening- 
brodgh-hall, 88, Mrs. Earle.—At Redcar, Mrs. 
Peterson.—At Hedon, W. Day, esq.—At Doncaster, 
Mrs..Feljambe-—At York, Mrs. Hotham; J. 
Hedley, fa ,~At Blansley-park, near Pickering, 
50, Mr. R. Allanson, formerly of the Hermitage, 
Near Malton; at which place his parents were 
among the earliest supporters of methodism.—At 
Dalby-hall, 86,: Mrs. Ann Leybourne,—At Eiliott- 
house, vear Ripon, Miss Wilkinson.—At Rich- 
mond, Mrs. Taylor, a descendant of Addison, 


STAFFORD AND SALOP. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Trustees of the 
Salop Infirmary, a sermon was preached, and the 
collection made at the church doors amounted to 
£230. 13s. 24d. 

At the Annnal Meeting of the Church Mission- 
ary Society at Shrophire County Hall, it appeared 
that the different sums sent from this branch to 
the parent society bad amounted, im the course of 
the last year, with what was collected on that day, 
to the sum of nearly £1,000. 

October 15, the new charter for the Borongh of 
Stafford, was read at the Hall, inthe Crown Court, 
when 300 of the burgesses adjourned to the Assem- 
bly Room, chose their chairman, and unanimously 
agreed “ that the charter be rejected ;” and while 
this was passing, His Majesty’s Commissioners 
were administering the oath to the mayor. 

Married.) At Wolverhampton, Rowland Hill, 
esq.,to Miss Pearson.--At Tixall, Sir Clifford Con- 


stable, bart., to Miss Mary Ann Chichester; H. 
Arepaell esq., to Miss Isabella Constable.—At 
0 


eston, J. H. Leigh, esq., to Frances, daughter ' 


of Sir Oswald Mosley, bart, 


Died) At Vitchfield, 72, Rev. C. Buckeridge, 
archdeacon of Coventry.—J. Jenkins, esq., late of 
Shrewsbury.—At Eaton Mascott, Mrs. Williams. 


LINCOLNSHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 

The foundation stone of a new bridge, at Ches- 
ter, was laid October 1, by Earl Grosvenor, with 
great pomp and ceremony. It is to be of stone, 
200 feet span, and nearly 60 feet high. 

The triangular bridge at Crowland, although it 
has been erected 967 years, yet still exhibits no 
appearance of decay, and is said to be the most 
perfect ancient structure in the kingdom; it was 
erected A.D, 860! 

The Lords of the Treasury bave allowed rums 
to be bonded at Chester in future ; thus placing 
it on an equality with the ports of London, Liver- 
pool, and Bristol, 

Married.| At Chester, T. Dicken, esq., to Jane, 
youngest daughter of the Hon. E, Massey. 


Died.) At Belton-house, Hon, Mary Cust, sister 
of Lady Brownlow.—At Chester, C. Chilton, esq. 


LANCASHIRE. 

A father and his two sons, one aged 22 and the 
other 18, were executed together at Lancaster, for 
highway’ robberies of a most atrocious nature, 
which they had carried to such a piteh, as to have 
become absolutely the terror of the neighbourhood 
iu which they had lived. 

The late Musical Festival at Liverpool has pro- 
duced near, £5,000, for the public charities, Fif- 
teen hundred .persons attended the grand fancy 
ball, in every variety of costume, indeed no other 
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provineial town in Europe ever exhibited such a 
seene, It is calculated that as mach as £50,000 
has been circulated, direct and imdirect,on account 
of this celebrated meeting: 

At the annual cattle shew, held at the Cloth Hall 
Yard of the Manchester Agricultural Society, no 
less than 1,700 persons paid for their admission 
into the yard, besides those admitted gratuitously ; 
and the dinner was attended by upwards of 200 
gentlemen, who received an accession to the Society 
of 48 new members, 

Married.| At Preston, 8S. Horrocks, jun., esq., 
to Miss Eliza Miller. 

Died.| At Clitheroe, 85, Mrs. 1. Haldren.—At 
Castie-park, 68, 8. Bower, esq.—At Manchester, 
Mr, Cresswell. 


DERBY AND NOTTINGHAM. 


A society bas been formed at Nottingham en- 
titled “ The Nottingham and Nottinghamshire 
Schoolmasters’ Association,” for the relief of 
aged members, their widows and orphans. The 
committee solicit the patronage and benefactions 
of the neighbouring nobility and gentry. Every 
county in the kingdom ought to have a similar 
establishment. 

W. Soars, esq., Mayor of Nottingham, has given 
notice that he wiil attend at the police office every 
day, Sunday excepted, to transact publie business 
—an example worthy imitation in all the great 
towns in the kingdem, as leading to the prevention 
as well as punishment of crime, 

The Report made October 3, of the state 
of the Derby Savings’ Bank, informs us that 
their cash in the hands of Government amounts to 
£94,113, l4s, 7d. 

Married.| At Newton Solney, the Rev. H. R. 
Crewe, second son of the late Sir H, Crewe, bart., 
to Miss Jenney. 

Died.] S. Finney, esq., of Harley.—At Kiel- 
ham, 101, Mrs. Alice Bates.—At Derby, 74, Mr. 
Longdon.—At Alveston, Mrs. Chuarehyard.—At 
Shirley, 77, Mr. Pegg.—76, Mr. J. Harrison, of 
Bradley Old Park. 


LEICESTER AND RUTLAND, 


The Michaelmas Fair at Leicester proved very 
dull ; the universal complaint being the little busi- 
ness done compared with former years. 

A deputation has been appointed by the malt- 
sters of Leicester, to wait upon the Lords of the 
Treasury with a memorial against the New Malt 
Bill. 

Died.| At Leicester, Mr. P. L. G. Price, eldest 
son of Mr. Price, printer of the Leicester Journaé. 
80, Mrs. E. Hopewell, formerly of Loughborough : 
she died of a cancer in the heart—At Long Clax- 
ton, 77, W. Doubleday, esq. 


WARWICK AND NORTHAMPTON. 


The Bazaar for the sale of Ladies’ work for the 
benefit of the Infant School, recently opened at 
Birmingham for two days, produced as much as 
£302 (after deducting expenses), for the Infaut 
Schools—the committee of whom have returned 
thanks to the ladies. 

Ata numerous public meeting recently held at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, the mayor presiding, it was 
resolved that a library should be established fpr 
persons engaged in trade and mechanics, and that 
the subscriptions should. be as low as.possible,to 
attain the object. 
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The Northampton Sayings’ Bank has re- 
ceived from its first establishment in August, 
1816, to the 3d‘ October 1827, no less. a sum than 
£284,238. 16s. 34d. out of whieh £134,571. 12s. 7}d. 
have been repaid to depositors. 

The bankers of Birmingham have presented a 
memorial to the First Lord of His Majesty’s Trea- 
sury, complaining, that where the bankers pay 
2s. 6d. for a stamp on their notes, the Bank only 
pays 2}d., in consequence of their composition— 
they therefore pray that all may pay like. 

A repository for the sale of fancy works was 
opened at Coventry lately, for defraying the ex- 
penses of the enlargement of Bedworth Chureh, 
when £1725. 13s. was produced on the occasion. 

The Exhibition at the Birmingham Society of 
Arts has closed for the season. The general ex- 
cellence of this first exhibition has been universally 
acknowledged, and a number of the paintings have 
been sold. 

At the Fourth Anniversary of the Brigstock 
Friendly Society, October 5, a processional cere- 
mony and public dinner took place, when the ad- 
mirable system of aunuity for the aged was adopt- 
ed. The promotion of such societies is much bet- 
ber calculated to remove the evils of the Poor Laws, 
and restore the characteristic pride of the nation, 
than any plan hitherto devised ; this is truly teach- 
ing the peuple to fee! for themselves, 

Married,| At Coughton-court, T. Riddel, esq., 
of Mary. niece of Sir C. Throckmorton, bart.—At 
Hatten, S. Percival, esq., to Miss Jane Goodchild. 
At Northampton, Mr, Yates to Miss Haydon.— 
T. Tryon, esq., of Bulwick-park, to Anne, daugh- 
ter of the late Sir John ‘Trollope, bart.. -At Leam- 
ington, T. Davies, esq., of Liangattock, to Maria 
Selina, sister to Sir H. Willoughby, bart.—At 
Newnham Paddox, Rev. H. Harding, to the Lady 
Ewily Fielding. 

Died.) At Offehurch, 50, Mrs. Wise.—At Sut- 
ton Colfield, Mrs, Cottrell—At Warwick, Miss E. 
Tibbitts. 

WORCESTER AND HEREFORD. 


A meeting took place, October 2, in the Shire- 
hall, Hereford, for insuring the permanent esta- 
blishment of the mail through Cheltenham and 
Tewkesbury to that city, and extending the com- 
munication to Brecon, Eari Somers presided, and 
appropriate resolutions were adopted, and a sub- 
scription entered into for the purpose of near 
£2,000. 

The fifteenth shew of the Ross Agricultural So- 
ciety tonk place October 10, when there was an 
unusual display of Pomona’s treasures ; the num- 
ber of plates of fruit being nearly 600; 380 bottles 
sparkled with double dahliahs of great beauty. The 
total number of specimens of fruits amounted to 


988! 

Married.] T. Jones, esq.,to Miss M. Norbury, 
Droitwitch.— At Ross, Rev. S. Sincox to Miss 
Louisa A. Chase. 

Died.), At Worcester, R. Hurd, esq., nephew 
of the late Rev. Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester.— 
At Twyning, W. Colwell, esq.—74, Mrs. E. Smith, 
of the Fair Qaks Farm, Castle-morton.—At Beo- 
ley, 70, Rev. TT. Cormouls.—At Sbipstown-on- 
Stour, 76, Rev. J. Jones; he held that vicarage 
38 years, and some years since married the Dowa- 
ger Countess of Ashbrook, 


GLOUCESTER. AND MONMOUTH, 


A subscription has been commenced for erecting 
a free church forthe parish of Mangotetield, to 
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oe sittings for 100U peopie, including 700 open 


It appears by the Abstract of the Receipts and 
Disbursements of the Gloucestershire Treasurer, 
that from Baster Sessions 1826, to those of 1827, 
the county expenses amounted to the sum of 
£33,932. 14s. 8d. Itis to be remarked that out 
of that sum £13,586. 19s. 2d., was appropriated to 
the building and repairing county bridges, and 
£4,500 for enlarging the gaol. 

A serious riot has taken place at Gloucester, 
occasioned by the discontent of the workmen at 
being obliged to pay toll to pass Westgate Bridge 
in their progress to and from work, in the erection 
of a new bridge at Over. They destroyed the toll- 
gates and the toll-house ; and it was with the ut. 
most difficulty the culleetor and his wife eseaped. 
The mob afterwards paraded the city with exulta- 
tion and triumph till a late hour, The military 
were called in, and several of the ringleaders have 
been cummitted to gaol. It has sinee beendeter- 
mined by the trustees te discontinue the tells eon 
foot passengers alter October 31, 1827, and all 
other tolls after December 31, 1828, 

Married.) T. P. Dunn, of Southfields, to Mar- 


garet, grand-dauglter of SirS. Wathen.—At Glou- 
cester, F, Granger, esq., to Miss Couke. 

Died.) AtCheltenham, 67, Sir Nelson Rye 
bart ; 64, P.Justice, esq.—At Chepstow, MeoClay” 
—At Hillsbridge Parade, W. Bosyille, esq.—-At 
Miserdeen-park, Catherine, daughter of Sir FE. B. 
Saudys, bart.— At Dowdeswell, Miss Haly, daugh- 
ter of Lady Haly.—At Clifton, 86, Mrs. Robertson. 
—At Bristol, 17, Augustus, youngest son of the 
bishop of the diocese,—At Gloucester Spa, Rev. G. 
Trevelyan, third son of Sir J. Trevelyan, bart.— 
At Bristol, Mr. W. Pritchard; he had faithfully 
served, as a journeyman, Mr. Heath, Mon- 
mouth, for 33 years! 


BEDFORD AND BERKS, 


James Clare, of Woburn, has been committed to 
gaol for the sizteenth time under the Feudag 
Game Laws. He said, on his last dismissal from 
prison, “ that he would rather go to gaol, where 
sufficient food would be found him, than return to 
his pariah, where he must, either pine away or re- 
turn to his former ways!’ 

Died.) At Hartwe!l-house, the Rev. Sir G. Lee, 
bart.—At Windsor, 82, Lieut-Col. S.. H, Showers. 
—72, Miss Buckridge. 

ESSEX. 

At the Tenth Anniversary of the Romford Say- 
ings’ Bank, the treasurer reported the number of 
depositors to be 2,239. The sam total invested at 
the Bank of England is £40,018. 7s. 4d. Dur- 
ing the last quarter 39 accounts opened; and 
£1,487. lls. and 114d: received from the new 
depositors. 

Died.| At Harlow, 83, A. Parkin, esq, formerly 
solicitor to the post office. ; 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The expenses for this county from Miehacl- 
mas 1826, to the same period 1827, have been 
£6,738. 5s. 10d., out of which sum £3,337. 2s. 10d, 
was paid for the gaol, criminals, and their inei- 
dental disbursements, besides £1,903. 13s. for 
prosecutions at the assizes. The expenses of-the 
city of Oxford gaol were £680. l4s. 44. 

Married.) At Oxford, H. W. Towsey, esq., te 

Haneock to 


Miss A. Finch.—At Méadington, Mr. 
Miss Bryan. j 
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‘Diéd.) | Catherine, third daugiiter of J. Fane, 
€q:, “of Wormsley, M. P. for this county.—At 
Cuddesden, Mrs, Newlyn.—At Woodstock, Mr. 
Haynes. | 

NOHFOLK AND SUFFOLK. 

The total receipts at the late Musie Festival at 
Norwich amounted to £6,100., the clear profits of 
which, for the hospital, will amount to about 
£1,800, The Corporation of Guardians, at Nor- 
Wich, have resolved not to attend in future to any 
application which may be made to them for chil- 
dren to be hound apprentices to chimney sweepers. 

‘The Ladies’ Bazaar established for the benefit 
of the hospital at Bury, has been very successful. 
The sale ofthe different articles, with the prices 
paid to the admission for two days, has been un- 
usually productive, and bas cleared no less a sum 
han £1,000!!! 

Married.) At Terrington, J.C. Morphew, esq., 
to Miss G At Norwieh, Mr. ‘Tipple to Miss 
Moll.—At Weeting, Rev. E. T. Bidwell to Miss 
Fowell.—At Lyan, Miss Sharpe to Mr. Reddings, 
aged 150 between them. 

Died.) Miss Mary Duftield,late of Massingham, 
—At Yarmouth, 70, Mr. Cobb.—At Comb’s Rec- 
tory, Rev. C. Lawson.—At Ipswieh, 80, Mr. Park- 
hurst.—94, Mrs. Turner, of St. Peter'’s-per-Moun- 


tergate. 
CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON, 


The improvements at Cambridge are still in pro- 
gtess—the most conspicuous of those already done 
ave the new buildings at King’s College and Ben- 
net College. The additional square to the western 
side of St. John’s, which alone will cost upwards 
of £30,000. It were to be wished that the pro- 
posed improvements in the celebrated drawing in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum could be aecompli-hed, as 
itwould form the grandest coup-d'’ail in the king- 
dom—what an assemblage of beauty, King’s Col- 
lege, University Library, Senate House, Caius, 
Trinity, and St. John’s, all in one unbroken view { 

The foundation of an Infant School was laid at 
Royston October 5. This institution owes its rise 
to the patronage and encouragement whieh was 
given to the Royston Bazaar in July last. The 
site and ground for exercise has been given by 
Lord Dacre. A brick each was successively laid 
by a number of the children and ladies present. 


Died.) At Doddington, 90, G, Thornhill, esq. 
HANTS AND SUSSEX. 


Married.] At Southampton, J. Lyon, esq., to 
Frances Harriett, eldest daughter of Maj.-General 
Thewles.—At Milbrook, S. S. Taylor, esq., to Miss 
H, M. Minchin. ' 

Died,| At Chichester, 82, Rev. M. Walker, 
rettor of St. Pancras and Rumbold’s Wyke.—At 
Walberton, Miss Salvin, sister to the Countess of 
Shaitesbury.—Rey, W. B, Gattell, rector of Win- 
nall, 

DORSET AND WILTS. 


The first journey of the royal mail through 
Sherborne, was celebrated by a public dinner at 
that place, Sept. 24. 

Sept. 28, the new church at Sturminster was 
opened ; it is built in the plain gothic style, com- 
bining neatness with solemnity ; and the whole of 
the expenses have been defrayed by the Rev. S. 
Fox Lane, who has also erected and endowed a 
eonimodious school-house for both sexes, as well 
as an infant school-room, &e. 


At Weyhill fair, ‘at the dawn of day, no less than 
150,000 sheep were presented to the view, and by 
noon this astonishing flock was dispersed in ait 
directions. 

Married.) At Devizes, H. Earle, esq., to Méss 
S. A. Hughes.—At Oricklade, Mr: Taylor to Miss 
Smith.—At Compton Bassett, 'T. A. Sith, esq., to 
Miss Matilda Webber, 

Died.) At Burton, 80, Mra. Jackson, relict of 
Dr. Jackson, canon residentiary of St. Paul’s.—At 
Piddletown, 82, Mrs, Candy,—72, Rev. H, Pugb, 
rector of Hinton Martel. 


DEVON AXD SOMERSET. 


By the last report of the Wiveliscombe Dispen- 
sary, it appears that since its commencement 
15,721 patients had been admitted, of whom 10,633 
had been cured. 

The new bridge connecting the parishes of 
Walcot and Bathwick, was opened September 
28 with great ceremony. Admiral Robinson 
christened the bridge by the name of “ Bathwick 
Bridge.’”’ The first coach that passed over was 
the Oxford mail— horses, postillion, coachmen, 
guards, all decorated with blue ribbons ; upwards 
of 20,000 people attended. 

The line of road from Bridgwater to Pawlett has 
just been opened by the passage over it ef the new 
Bristol mail coach. 

A new friendly society has just been established 
for the Hundreds of Harteliffe, Bedminster, and 
Portbury. At the meeting for that purpose at 
Fajland Inn, apwards of £300 were subscribed. 

September 28, the new market was opened at 
Exeter ; and, Oct. 6, another at Moreton Hamp- 
stead, the bells ringing merrily, and the town-band 
parading the streets; this is a precursor to the 
benefit of this hitherto neglected district. 

At the quarter sessions for Vevonshire, the 
chairman, in his address to the jury, lamented the 
continued prevalence of depravity and guilt which 
the calendar exhibited. ‘The number of prisoners 
were greater than were ever known at Exeter. 

Married.] At Plymouth, Capt. P. F. Hall to 
Miss A. O. Wolfe.—At Exeter, C. Sugars, esq,, to 
Miss Medland.—J. M. Paget, esq., of Newberry- 
house, to Miss Doveton. 

Died.) At Shepton Mallet, G. Lambert; he was 
baptized in Doulting Church one hundred years 
ago last June, and retained his faculties to the last. 
—At Devonport, 83, Mrs, Wyatt ; 81, Mrs. Giggie; 
70, Mrs. Harris.—At East Teignmouth, 70, S. 
Pierce, esq.—At South-hill, Colonel T. C. Strode, 
esq.—At Bath, 75, Mr. Tozer.—At Cotham, Mr. 
92, Mr. Woodward.—At Corsham, 91, J. Thomp- 
son.—At Bath, S. M. Waring, esq., by a fall frem 
a gig; he was the author of “The Traveller's 
Fireside," and “Sacred Melodies.’’—At Frome, 
Rev. J. M. Byron,—At Uplime, J. Alfray, esq., the 
oldest lieutenant in H.M.’s navy.—89, Mr. ° 
Bendey, of Holloway ; at the last Bridgewater As- 
sizes he gave evidence of events that occurred 84 
years ago!—At Exeter, 74, Rev, R. Bartholomew, 
late master of the grammar-school,—T he venerable 
G. Trevelyan, archdeacon of Taunton, and canon 
residentiary of Wells.—At Bath, 74, Mrs. Meyler. 


CORNWALL, 


The French brig Argus, Latine, lately put inte 
St. Ives in great distress, and, after being repaired, 
set sail, when the tradesman, who had sapplied the 
materials, &c., got into boats and boarded the ves- 
sel under way, and, after a scuffle, brought her 
into port, and detained her until ample security 
for payment was given to the different claimauts. 
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The Duteh galiot Trende Sadskende, Beche, 
wentdown, after having applied in vain to an East 
Indiaman that was. passing. Luckily a boat from 
Breyher was near and saved the crew, and took 
them to St. Mary’s, Scilly. 

Married.) At Talland, Mr. Perrot to Miss 
Soady. 

Died.] At Woodhouse, 72,J. Handford, esq.—At 
St. Hilary, 102, G. Harris, sexton of that parish.— 
At Holyhead, Mr. Pascoe, commander of the Ar- 
row Packet.—At Penzance, 80, W. Baker, esq.— 
At Bodmin, 82, Mr. Chapple, for more than half a 
century governor of the county prison; A, Ham- 
bley, esq.—At Truro, Miss Frances Daabuz. 


WALES, 


The Rev. E. Davies, author of the “ Celtic Re- 
searches,” &c., has presented 100 volumes, prin- 
cipally on Celtic literature, to the library of St. 
David's College, Lampeter. 

Nearly £80. were received by the productions 
given by the ladies at Llandovery Bazaar, which is 
to be appropriated to the benefit of the school 
there. 

At Pontypool there has never been a regular 
post-office, although there are 30,000 inhabitants 
within three miles of the town; but, on September 
29, a postmaster was appointed, and in future,a 
regular mail-coach will leave Abergavenny at 
7 A.M., and pass through Pontypool to Newport in 
time for the Milford Mail. 

Thanks have been voted, at Carmarthen, to Mr. 
Nash, for his plans of Sir Thomas Picton’s monu- 
ment, the new church, and other buildings, gra- 
tuitously furnished by that gentleman to the 
town. 

A service of plate has been presented to G. 
Meaves, esq., of Dolly’s-hall, by the hundred of 
Lianidloes, for his usef#l and impartial serviees as 
an upright magistrate. A public dinner—bells 
ringing all day—an illumination at night—and 
Mr, M. chaired home by the populace, were the 
result. 

By the recent Report of the Bridgend Savings’ 
Bank, signed by the Right Hon. Bir J. Nicholl, 
treasurer, it appears that the sums invested with 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt (including interest) amounted, Sezt. 
2, to £20,761. 5s., to which are to be added 
#419, 9s. in the hands of the treasurer, and 
£62. 12s. 73d. in those of the actuary, making alto- 
gether £21,243. 6s. 74d. 

Married.] PD. Davies, esq., of Froodvale to 
Miss Morgan.—T. Davies, esq. of Lilangattock, to 
Maria Selina, second daughter of Sir €. Willough- 
by, bart—At Llangadock, C. Bishop, esq., to Miss 
Gwinte.—At Liansaintfread, Rev. D. hag? to 
Miss Herbert.—At Crickhowell, Mr. Howe to Miss 
Price. 

Died.) 78, C. Kenrick, esq., of Cefn-y-Gader- 
house.—At Claesmont, Charlotte, 5th daughter of 
Sir J, Morris, bart—At Llandilo, 106, Mrs. A. 
Roderick.—Mrs. Llewellyn, of Llangathen,—Mrs. 
E. Davies, of Liwynygarreg.—At Lianfair, 64, 
Rev. E. Lewis.—At Denbigh, 84, Mrs. Holland.— 
At Soughton, Mrs. Conway.—At Swansea, Rev. D. 
Phillips. 

SCOTLAND. 


There were no two trades that. suffered more 
severely daring the late commercial distress than 
tanning and weaving. The weaving is very brisk 
at present, every haud is employed, and goods are 
on the, adyance; but the wages are still so low, 
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that very few are able to liquidate any portion of 
the debt they contracted during the dulness.- Since 
the middle of April, the tauning: has been in a 
state oj slow but progressive improvement, and’ at 
present most of the old and established concerns 
are’ so thronged that they find it difficult to get 
their orders completed in due time, The unique 
toast, “Cheap meal and dear leather,” is a fa- 
vourite with this hody, and hence the intelligence 
of the breaking off of the treaty between Buenos 
Ayres and Brazil was heard with pleasure, as it 
had the effect of raising coarse hides a penny a 
pound, and increasing the previous vivacity of the 
business. The society in Edinburgh bas not been 
called on by a single “tramp” for upwards of a 
month—a eireumstance which indicates that the 
country tan-works have their share of the pros- 
perity of the business. 

On the 18th of September a shoal of whales ap- 
pearing in the offieg, near Fitful Head, in Shet- 
land, the fishermen immediately collected. with 
their boats, and sueceeded in driving 27 of these 
valuable animals on shore in Quendal Bay. One 
of them, measured by the light-keepers of Sum- 
burgh Head, was found to be 74 feet in length, and 
17 feet between the forks or tips of the tail. 

Died.] At Traquair-house, Peebleshire, 82, the 
Ear! of ‘Traquair. 


IRELAND, 


It becomes our melancholy duty to announce 
another murder in addition to the many horrible 
ones that have already been perpetrated in this 
unfortunate county (Tipperary), and which is une 
happily eonnected with the horrible murder of the 
late Mr. Chadwick. It was rumoured that imme- 
diately after his conviction, and while leading 
from the dock, the guilty Grace said, “that before 
May-day, every person that had a hand in his eon- 
viction would be shot.” If he made this declara~- 
tion, his predictionis being fulfilled. As three 
brothers of Phillip Mara, who had the honesty 
and manliness to prosecute one of the murderers 
of the late Mr. Chadwick, and an apprentice, were 
returning about seven o’clock in the evening, from 
their work (being masons employed in building the 
ominous police station at Ratheannon),; they 
were way-laid by twelve armed ruffians, not at all 
disguised, who fired on them from behind aditeh. 
between the place where Mr. Chadwick was mur- 
dered, and the cross-reads at Bournacroosna. The 
shots did not take effect. Two of the brothers im- 
mediately ran off in the direction of Holy Cross, 
and the apprentice made off, and pursued his way 
to the intended barrack. Unfortunately, Daniel 
Mara, the third brother, took refuge in the house 
of one Kennedy, which was close by. The mur- 
derous ruffians having seen him enter, immediate- 
ly proeeeded to the house, smashed the windows, 
and broke open. the door. As soon as they entered 
they seized their unfortunate victim, in the. midst 
of Kennedy’s family, and shot him dead—thus ef- 
fecting their horrid and murderous purpose ip the 
face of a whole family, and in the midst of a yil- 
lage! The murder of this unfortunate, but honest 
man, was effected almost in the ceotre of three 
police stations, viz. at Rathcannon, Brasford, and 
Holy Cross. The audacity of the murderers was 
only to. be egualled by their sanguinary dispo- 


sitions. 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, 
From the 26th of September to the 25th of October 1827. 
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The quantity of Rain fallen in the month of September was two inches and 75-100ths. 








